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THE ELSTONES 

CHAPTER I 

The autumn night was very still, following upon 
a week of wild and unchained equinox. South- 
westerly gales of incredible fury had whipped the 
sea to a foaming, yeasty froth, of which discolored 
and almost solid fragments had rioted through the 
streets of the tormented coast towns. Many sea- 
soned veterans of the Sussex woodlands that fringed 
the summits of the Downs had been uprooted by 
the gale. By contrast the night had acquired a still- 
ness that was uncanny, almost tangible. It was, as 
it were, a hushing, a cessation almost, of Nature's 
very breathing, akin to, though far more deeply 
suggestive than, the exhausted stillness that so often 
presages the birth of dawn. The quiet, hushed 
world might have been pausing breathlessly in an- 
ticipation of some great and momentous event. 

In the creases and hollows of the great grey 
Downs thin wisps of mist drifted like fairy raiment, 
luminous, insubstantial. But the sky was perfectly 
clear and starlit, and the blunt shapes of the Downs 
were outlined in grey, shadowy silhouette, acquiring 
here and there a fantastic, remote resemblance to 
enormous profiles, drawn with bold decision and 
giant pencil ; human faces in preposterous foreshort- 
ening; crouching animal forms menacing and alert. 
And beyond them, invisible except from the heights, 
it was possible to picture the sea, lying glass-like 
after its recent wild commotion, as still in its pas- 
sionless calm as a frozen lake. 

Lady Elstone had lived all her married life of 
twenty-eight years in sight of the Downs. She was 
an observant, imaginative woman, and she had stud- 
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ied them with a fond attention, so that she seemed 
to know them in all their moods. She could have 
stretched out her hands to them and cried with 
Elizabeth Browning: 

Mjr own hills . . . 
Are you "ware of me, my hills? 
How I burn toward you? Do you feel to-night 
The urgency and yearning of my soul? . . . 

so entirely did she seem to possess them, and to 
kn<?w their intimate spirit and significance, even, as 
she sometimes fantastically believed, their influence 
upon herself, her own life, and upon those around 
her. She liked to think of them as having watched 
the past, detached, impartial, not wholly unsympa- 
thetic nor indifferent to those secret scenes of which 
they had been the silent and perhaps the only ob- 
servers; sometimes she would even think of the 
strange and hidden crimes they had witnessed and 
never revealed. For had they not watched the com- 
ings and goings of the puny race of man, unaltered 
from their point of view — who can tell ? — from the 
flint age until the modern complicated days of the 
twentieth century? Sometimes they would fling up 
to the surface some ancient weapon, stalwart sur- 
vivor of pre-historic feud; a coin so remote that it 
called for scholarly discussion to decide its obscure 
venue ; or would reveal the site of a barrow where 
some forgotten splendor of kinghood had lain en- 
tombed through centuries of oblivion. This aspect 
of theirs, as witnesses of the remote past, had been 
a frequent and favorite subject of Lady Elstone's 
meditations. And, as the years progressed, those 
serene and satisfying years of her married life, it 
seemed to her that the Downs had accepted her, had 
come to look upon her not as a stranger, but as 
one who in a real sense belonged to them. And 
had she not entrusted to their sure keeping the 
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secret and delicious memories of those years — the 
beautiful, commonplace things she had known how 
to value, the prose of sharp fact touched into poetry 
by love, the transmuter? She could visualize those 
years now as having been steeped in warm and 
golden sunshine that had softened the little, tem- 
porary, inevitable harshness of some of the ways 
she had trodden. Love could do that — as she had 
been not slow to learn — -could turn pain itself into 
a bewildering ecstasy of joy. 

She had grown to love, therefore, the Downs 
that rolled in such long and splendid lines against 
the windy sky of Sussex; she never compared them 
unfavorably with the softer landscape of her native 
Devon, with its heather-dad slopes, its green tors, 
and its red cliffs dipping to a bluer sea than any 
Sussex could show. And, as her intimacy with her 
husband's home became a closer thing, she could 
feel that her awakened love for those grey, almost 
treeless heights had evoked in some sense a response. 
She had gradually lost all fear of them and of the 
nebulous events tney might be called upon to watch 
in her own life. And at first there had been fear. 
Fear of the unknown— -of the shadowy and as yet 
untasted terror and pain they might hold for her. 
Now, looking back to-night on the brinks of a ter- 
rible and tragic change, she saw that, almost unper- 
ceived by her, that life of hers had given her little 
but a calm draught of unalloyed happiness. Hap- 
piness, its own drug. Happiness that disguises it- 
self in a hundred ways lest we should look it in the 
facie, recognize it, reel before the blinding vision. 

She stood at the window of her own sitting-room 
on the first floor at Shawhurst Place, chosen by her 
because of its bright southern aspect. It looked 
straight toward the Downs, toward the sea which 
they hid from her eyes. One must climb to the 
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top of the Lion's Paw — that was the name she had 
herself given to the summit that was at once high- 
est and nearest — to see the golden grey shadow 
heaving against the sky. She had learned that fact 
in the first week of her coming to Shawhurst. She 
had had a sudden aching nostalgia to see the sea, 
for she had lived nearly all her life as a girl within 
sight and sound of it And Simon Elstone had 
laughed at her in his easy, good-natured way and 
said: "We shall be able to see it quickest from the 
top of that hill." She could hear her own voice 
saying timidly (she was a little afraid of her hus- 
band in those early days) : "Do you mean that one 
shaped like a lion's paw?" Ana he had surveyed 
it, turned to her with laughing, whimsical blue eyes, 
kissed her and said : "By Jove ! So it is, Cynthia I 
I never noticed it before!" 

Then she shivered, for they had been standing 
on this very spot when the little episode had taken 
place. She, Cynthia Elstone, had listened to those 
words, had received that kiss. And the Downs had 
never prepared her for such a night as this, when 
they seemed to stand still and hold their very breath. 
For to-night they were not sleeping monsters, som- 
nolent sentinels, as she had sometimes imagined them 
to be. They were awake, aware, cognizant of the 
happenings, of the new tragedy that was only to 
them part of the unbroken chain of tragedy and 
comedy they had been watching silently for thou- 
sands of years. They would gather this, too, into 
their grim unwritten records. Yet she could almost 
believe that they both knew and felt all that was 
passing at Shawhurst Place to-night. 

Simon, the beloved, was dying in another room 
but a few paces from this one, where she had come 
to take momentary refuge. She had not left him, 
except for a few moments as she was doing now, 
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for three days, and sometimes she wondered how 
her own strength would survive the cruel ordeal 
imposed upon it. She leaned her forehead against 
the cool pane of glass, and learned for the first time 
how burning hot was her blanched face. 

Death. 1 es, that was what the Downs were 
waiting for to-night. That was why they dared not 
— any more than she herself dared — go to sleep 
now. Because they were her friends they must 
share her terrible vigil. They held their breath as 
one did one's self in moments of acute, frenzied 
anxiety. The Lion's Paw. . . . She could re- 
member lying so often on its warm, sun-drenched, 
thymy slopes, looking at the sea and at the river 
that cut swordlike between low sandy banks to meet 
it, with Simon by her side. She could see first one, 
then two babies, playing with happy shouts beside 
them; then, much later, when the boys were both 
at school, there had been added a third — a little 
girl. She could hear herself saying, perhaps on 
some fine breezy day of spring: "I want you to 
take the baby up to the Lion's Paw this morning, 
nurse. She has never seen the sea." 

Down in the hollow she could see the scattered 
lights of the village, folded away, as it were, shel- 
tered by the Downs and following the line of a thin 
stream that afterward joined the river in its jour- 
ney to the sea. A long village, Shawhurst, lying 
quite a mile away from the Place; hilly in places, 
and rather picturesque, with its old bridge over the 
stream. It was the same stream that flowed through 
the bottom of the park between two lines of pol- 
larded willows. She remembered the day Ivo fell 
in — a round, plump person of two tempestuous, ad- 
venturous years. How he had screamed at the sud- 
den shock of cold water, and how swiftly Simon 
had jumped in and pulled him out, bestowing upon 
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him a couple of sounding smacks for his negligence. 
She had been a little indignant that Ivo should be 
hurt as well as frightened ; he had cried all the way 
home. Such a long, long time ago; she wondered 
what had made her think of it to-night. Luttrell was 
only a few months old when it had happened. Ierne 
was not born till quite nine years later. She could 
recall her own dress that day — a pink muslin that 
fitted very tightly and had flounces half way up the 
skirt, long tight sleeves and a high stiff collar. She 
shook herself free from these irrelevant, crowding 
memories, and strained her ears. Those were foot- 
steps, surely — footsteps in the passage. She heard 
a door dose softly. Of course she ought to go back 
— she had stayea away too long. Nearly half an 
hour. But there would be no immediate change. 
There was no hope — the disease had gone too far 
before it was ever discovered. The doctor had told 
her not to wish that her husband might live. Life 
would mean suffering. They said — didn't they? — 
that happiness had to be paid for. Now she and 
Simon were both paying. . . . 

Lady Elstone had been a very pretty, brown- 
haired, blue-eyed girl when Simon had first fallen 
in love with her. She was still pretty in her late 
forties, and she was a very charming woman. 
People almost always liked her, and she intended 
that they should. It pleased her to be kind and 
sympathetic to others. Sometimes, even when she 
had met with indifference or dislike, she had inten- 
tionally set about conquering them. It was not 
through vanity, but it was because she wished to 
extend to the lives of others that warm, sweet at- 
mosphere of ordered happiness that enveloped her 
own. She wanted to persuade people that lite was 
beautiful and sweet. Simon, watching her, grew 
proud. His love for her had never suffered any 
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change except that it had deepened as the years 
went on, became bound up, as it were, with the 
lives of their three children. Ivo, the eldest, was 
almost the replica of himself, tall, slender, fair- 
haired, with the keen blue eyes that make one think 
of the sea. Luttrell was a thinner, darker type, 
brown-eyed, with almost black hair growing very 
thickly. Ierne, an undeveloped girl of sixteen, was 
less good-looking than her brothers — at least Lady 
Elstone thought so. She had her mother's coloring, 
but with little trace so far of her beauty. Deli- 
cate and rather fretful, she was to her mother some- 
thing of a problem to be solved. She had one qual* 
ity, a deep, jealous, almost gloomy, devotion to her 
father. She was lurking now somewhere in the 
neighborhood of that closed door, near the room 
she had been forbidden for the present to enter. 
Better keep Sir Simon as quiet as possible, said the 
doctor, and the nurses were an efficient, authorita- 
tive guard. Lady Elstone had not resented it; she 
would have pursued any course recommended by 
these professional people if it contributed to her 
husband's welfare. But Ierne had actually appeared 
to resent it, and, though she had left the room at 
their bidding, she seemed almost hostile in her fierce 
suffering, and had insisted upon remaining in the 

Eassage outside. Lady Elstone, who had nothing 
ard and fierce in her disposition, was conscious of 
a slight feeling of annoyance now when she thought 
of Ierne. It was accentuated, perhaps, by the re- 
membrance of Simon's first inquiry after he recov- 
ered consciousness two days ago, when the difficult 
and protracted operation had at last interminably 
ended. "Is Ernie there?" he had asked with pale, 
dry lips that were scarcely able to form the words. 
Lady Elstone was not jealous. But she had felt 
almost as if she had been struck by a loaded whip ; 
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the blow had fallen upon her heart Yet she had 
only answered very gently indeed: "She isn't here. 
You shall see her presently. 9 ' 

It was only during the last few terrible days that 
she had seemed to realize sharply the undisciplined 
character of her daughter. Ierne, at school half 
the year, and often sent to the seaside with a gov- 
erness during the holidays on account of her delicate 
health, or, if at home, leading the ordered life indi- 
cated by a hundred unwritten rules consolidated by 
years of regular practice, had never come into ac- 
tual conflict with her mother. The thing would have 
been impossible. They hardly realized the lack of 
all intimacy that yawned like a chasm between them. 
Ierne's early delicacy had necessitated an ordering 
of her life on simple, regular lines. Accommoda- 
tion to this had cost her nothing; she had been 
brought up on the regime, at once sound, sane, and 
healthy. Slight evidences of morbid, bitter moods 
were unfailingly accredited to the physical delicacy 
which wise specialists confidently asserted that she 
would outgrow. And now? . 

But it was not the time to think of Ierne, only 
that it was so difficult to separate her from the 
thought of Simon in this critical hour. All the 
evening Lady Elstone's nerves had been ravaged 
by a reiterated request made by the dying man. 
He did not know, of course, what he was saying; 
his bright intellect was clouded by suffering, by the 
approach of the end. But Ierne had heard it, and 
Ierne was perhaps blaming her for not granting 
that petition. 

It was impossible to suppose that Simon knew 
what he was saying when he had begged and im- 
plored her in tones of pitiful, almost passionate, 
entreaty to "send for a priest — Father Francis from 
Shawhurst!" She had never heard of this Father 
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Francis in her life, and she was not until now aware 
that her husband had ever heard of him. When 
the Franciscan friary had first been established at 
Shawhurst and the little Catholic church built, Simon 
had not been altogether indifferent; his rare anger 
had even been aroused at the thought of their dan- 
gerous proximity to his own domain. But that was 
perhaps ten years ago, and nothing much had hap- 
pened in the interim to call his particular attention 
to the place and its inhabitants. It stood, as it were, 
quite outside their own world. Most of the Cath- 
olics in the neighborhood were poor people, but 
one or two families from a distance would drive 
over to Shawhurst to be present at Mass on Sun- 
day mornings, and among these Lady Elstone knew 
very slightly a Mrs. Harting and her young daugh- 
ter Monica, a girl of about Feme's age. There had 
never been any intimacy between them; and Long 
Farm, where Mrs. Harting lived, was too distant 
from Shawhurst to render much intercourse quite 
easy. It was, therefore, very difficult for Lady El- 
stone to account for this petition of her husband's, 
for there had never been anything in his previous 
life to prepare her for such a desire. So she fell back 
upon the more or less comforting conclusion that 
he was wandering in his mind and was not to be 
held accountable. It was the more unfortunate that 
Ierne should have been in the room, should have 
heard the words, understood their purport, and 
further should be indignant and suffering because 
there had been no attempt made to grant her father's 
request. 

Lady Elstone quietly opened the door and walked 
slowly along the wide and heated passage toward 
her husband's room. There were double doors 
leading to the sick-room, and the square space be- 
tween them was enlarged by a little alcove cut into 
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the walls on either side. As Lady Elstone opened 
the first door, the dim light from the passage re- 
vealed an inert mass lying on the ground in the 
arched space to the right. Visible, too, though in- 
determinately, was something pale, oval, undefined. 
It took Lady Elstone a few startled seconds to dis- 
cover that her daughter was crouching there, a 
huddled heap of misery. To her quietly sane mind 
there was something exaggerated in this abandon- 
ment of suffering; it almost seemed to her as if it 
must be inordinate and so demoralizing. She, the 
devoted and loving wife of twenty-eight years, could 
meet this time of grief and sorrow with a certain 
courageous dignity. She could never have allowed 
sorrow to clutch her, as it were, with fierce fingers, 
tearing her limb from limb, leaving her a degraded 
wreck of humanity. To lose Simon meant indeed 
to have the heart torn out of one's body, but she 
would not permit herself the luxury of crying out, 
any more than she would have let a groan escape 
her during the infliction of some physical pain. She 
felt now a vague resentment that Ierne should aban- 
don herself in this uncontrolled manner, should 
grovel in this way just outside her father's door. 
Nevertheless, she spoke with a quiet kindness and 
was conscious too of an anxiety lest the girl should 
make herself ill. 

"Ierne, darling; you musn't stay there, please. 
Get up and go to your own room." 

She spoke in a low tone, for she did not want 
any sound of voices to penetrate the thick mahog- 
any door that divided them from the sick- 
room. 

Ierne, lifting her head, saw her mother's tall 
and slight form outlined against the shadowed il- 
lumination of the passage beyond. She even noticed 
her white hand resting on the door-knob. How calm 
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she was! Didn't she care at all? With that cry 
still in her ears: "Send for Father Francis from 

Shawhurst — as soon — as soon " The poor lips 

articulating the request with such infinite difficulty 
. . . the restless eyes fixed entreatingly, anxiously, 
upon the faces gathered around the bed. And not 
one of them would do what he asked. Soon, per- 
haps, it would be too late. 

lerne's swollen face was wet and disfigured by 
those fierce tears that were not — as Lady Elstone 
imagined — altogether the tears of an unrestrained 
sorrow. Every now and then a louder sob that 
was beyond her control would break from her. She 
was crying as children cry when they are exhausted 
with emotion. 

If it had been possible, Lady Elstone would have 
left her daughter there, the prey of distracting grief. 
But the hiding-place of this wounded creature was 
too proximate to that beloved and prostrate form 
now battling with something of its old gay gallantry 
against the advances of approaching death. . . . 

Sounds of that grief, becoming every moment 
more uncontrolled and hysterical, might clamor 
across the silence and disturb its tranquillity. She 
bent down and touched Ieme. 

"You must get up at once! You mustn't stay 
there I Ierne, you must come with me at once !" 

There was a ring of command in her subdued, 
lowered voice. She could not remember that Ierne 
had ever deliberately disobeyed her. Surely she 
would not disobey her now? A physical struggle, 
here in this enclosed spot, would have been under 
the circumstances an outrage. Violent, heaving sobs 
were the only response now vouchsafed by Ierne. 
Lady Elstone bit back her impatience; her longing 
to return to her husband was becoming imperative. 
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Already she had stayed away longer than the half 
hour she usually permitted herself. 

"Ierne, do you hear me? You are not to stay 
there. I shall have to fetch Ivo if you don't move. 
She caught at her daughter's arm and felt that to 
move her by mere physical effort was quite beyond 
her strength. 

"Ierne, I always thought you loved your father. 
If he hears you crying it will destroy the little chance 
he has of life. For there is always a chance. You 
heard the doctor say that he was not to be dis- 
turbed. He is in great pain and if he can only 
sleep " Her voice broke a little. The vision 
of Simon's suffering had pierced her heart, but she 
must not show a lack of courage while she could still 
serve him. 

The sobs grew quieter. 

"Ierne, I really can't stay with you. I must go 
back to him. Haven't you any pity — any thought 
for others?" 

Ierne gathered herself together, raised herself 
from the ground, and stood for an instant facing 
her mother. Then she followed her into the pas- 
sage. They stood for a moment in silence, a few 
paces from the door of the sick-room. 

Lady Elstone, thankful to have conquered, said 
with a touch of severity. 

"Now you had better go up to your own room 
and lie down. Unless you can control yourself, I 
shall not let you see your father again to-night. It 
is my duty to see that he is not disturbed." 

She bent down and touched Ierne's forehead with 
her lips, as if to soften the necessary harshness of 
her speech. 

Ierne raised her hand and pushed back the heavy 
mass of brown hair that hung in disorder over her 
forehead. Her face, naturally pale, was purple and 
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swollen with weeping. Her lips, distorted, discol- 
ored, hung apart. She seemed incapable of speech, 
almost of comprehension. The discipline of years 
had alone forced her to this physical act of obedi- 
ence. She stood looking at her mother, and as far 
as her face was capable of expressing anything it 
seemed to reveal a kind of vague, obscure hostility. 

Lady Elstone half led and half pushed the girl 
toward the staircase. Ierne's bedroom was on the 
next floor. At all costs she must be induced to go 
there. One could not have her making scenes in 
this way, so near, too, to the sick-room. There 
was, alas, no one to whose keeping she could be 
relegated. She was too old to be entrusted to the 
servants, and Abbey, the maid, was continually 
wanted in the sick-room. It passed through her 
mind to send for Luttrell, who was always able to 
influence Ierne, but the plan did not altogether com- 
mend itself to her. Her sons were sitting down- 
stairs in the library, waiting for a summons to their 
father's presence. They were both very tired. She 
did not want to disturb them unless Ierne made it 
absolutely necessary. 

She still had the fear that the moment her back 
was turned Ierne would slink back to the old posi- 
tion where she had just found her. 

"I am waiting for you to go upstairs. Please 
don't keep me, Ierne. You must really obey me." 

They were at the foot of the stairs. On the 
polished paneled walls old portraits glimmered in 
the dull, tarnished gilt of ancient frames. The 
pictured faces seemed to be watching with an almost 
mocking detachment the little struggle between 
mother and daughter. 

Suddenly Ierne found speech and turned with a 
touch of fierceness upon her mother. 

"So you think I don't care? And you — do you 
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care? When you won't do what he asked — what 
he almost prayed for? I would walk to Shawhurst 
myself if I could! ..." 

Lady Elstone was for the moment aghast at the 
reproach in her daughter's voice. 

"When you are as old as I am you will know 
that it is quite impossible to give ill people all they 
ask for. It might be very bad for them. 

She was conscious of something lame and incon- 
clusive in the last sentence that must inevitably fail 
to carry conviction to that hostile, undisciplined 
mind. 

"But this couldn't have been bad for him. It 
was something that might have helped him — to die 1" 
She flung the word at her mother with something 
of actual violence. "And he did beg for it so hard. 
It must be horrible — frightful — to go out like that, 
and leave the warm world quite alone ! And he did 
ask! How could you refuse? How could you 
try and soothe him with something he didn't 
want?" 

The careful patience of Lady Elstone snapped 
abruptly. 

"My dear child, you are very young, you can't 
possibly understand these things. You have no right 
to criticise. And don't stand there making scenes. 
It is very unkind — very cruel — just when we are all 
in such terrible trouble." She made an effort to 
control her rising temper. 

A sound of footsteps on the stairs now became 
suddenly audible and two young men appeared with 
rather pale and startled faces. 

Ivo was the first to speak. 

"Why, mother — Ierne — what's the matter? Has 
anything — happened?" Looking from one to the 
other, he became sensitively aware that there had 
been a dispute of some kind between them. 
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Lady Elstone turned with an expression of relief 
toward her elder son. 

"Dear Ivo— I was just going to call you. It's 
only Ernie — she doesn't quite understand. Do take 
her up to her room. I must go back." 

She indicated with a little movement of her head 
the closed door beyond. 

Ivo went up to his sister and took her kindly by 
the hand. 

"Come, Ernie," he said. 

Luttrell watched them, not liking to interfere, but 
aware that it would have been better to allot the 
difficult task to himself. 

Ierne shrank back, leaning obstinately against the 
wall. 

"No— no— I don't want to go !" 

Her eyes were wild; she looked like a hunted 
creature at bay. 

"What rot, Ernie ! Come at once. You mustn't 
bother mother like this, to-night of all nights." 

Ivo's voice was firm; he took his sister by the 
arm. 

She opened her lips and for one dreadful moment 
Lady Elstone was afraid that she would scream. In 
her childhood there had sometimes been terrible 
little scenes when Ierne had yielded herself to fits 
of screaming. For many years, however, there had 
been nothing of the kind; she had outgrown the 
childish disposition to a form of naughtiness that 
had merited a punishment she had been too weak 
to receive. Ivo, perhaps dreading something of the 
sort, now gave her a quick, sharp shake, perhaps 
rougher than he really intended it to be. Ierne, 
startled by the suddenness, the unexpectedness, of 
the physical attack, began to cry stormily. 

Luttrell, who had been until now a passive spec- 
tator of the little scene and who was conscious of 
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a curious passion of pity for both his distracted 
mother and his distraugnt sister, now interfered. 
He made a step forward and pushed himself be- 
tween Ivo and feme. 

"Let her alone, please, Ivo. Can't you see she's 
upset, poor little beast? She isn't quite account- 
able." He put one arm lovingly round his sister's 
neck and crushed her head against his arm. "Ernie, 
darling, come with me," he whispered. 

Still holding her, he helped her up the stairs, his 
arm protecting her comfortingly. Ierne submitted 
in an exhausted fashion. At the bend of the stairs 
they disappeared from view. 

Lady Elstone, leaning somewhat heavily on Ivo's 
arm, went slowly back to the sick-room, more upset 
and unnerved by the little scene than she quite 
realized. 



CHAPTER II 

Iuttrell opened the door of his sister's room. 
-* There was no light except that from the fire 
that burned red-hot in the big, old-fashioned grate. 
Ierne's nightdress and slippers were warming in 
front of the fire. It was past the usual hour of 
her bedtime. In the last few days the house had 
suffered from that disorganization which always 
supervenes when a dangerous, critical illness is 
absorbing the attention of all the occupants. Meals 
were postponed or partaken of hurriedly. A tense 
anxiety held the household in its grip. Even when 
there was nothing actually to be done it was impos- 
sible to settle to any definite occupation. One sat 
in idleness, waiting. . . . 

"Now tell me about it," said Luttrell, sitting in 
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the low, deep arm-chair beside the fire and drawing 
Ierne down to him. She was so slim, there was 
room for her; she crouched against him sobbing, 
her face hidden in his sleeve. 

His gentleness, his strength, his quiet patience, 
calmed her like a drug. She was not afraid of Lut- 
trell. He would never, under any circumstances, 
have shaken her as Ivo had shaken her just now. 
His "Let her alone. . . . Can't you see she's upset, 
poor little beast?" echoed in her ears like the mem- 
ory of exquisite and soothing music* At that mo- 
ment she almost worshiped Luttrell for the darling 
sympathy he had shown. 

Presently the sobbing ceased; she grew calmer. 
The warmth of the fire, for she was chilled with 
misery and grief, gave a sense of welcome luxury to 
her poor exhausted body that was incapable of endur- 
ing such fierce and sustained emotion. She leaned 
closer to Luttrell ; the very hardness of his arm gave 
her a feeling of comforting protection. His hand 
strayed lightly over her soft, disordered hair; the 
touch almost Hypnotized her into a recovered seren- 
ity. Why was it that he always knew — even as 
father had always known — just what to do and say 
to comfort one? 

"Now tell me about it," he said again. "You 
mustn't cry any more, Ernie. Yes, I know it's 
dreadful for you — he always loved you so much. 
But he is brave — as brave as he can be — and he has 
the suffering to bear. You must follow his example, 
Ernie." 

"Yes, I know. It isn't only because I'm so un- 
happy about him. But to hear him ask and ask 
as he did to-night, and to hear mother — well, not 
exactly refuse, but only tell him he mustn't talk — 
that the doctor wanted him to keep very quiet. Oh, 
it's simply killing me, Luttrell 1" 
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"Why, what on earth do you mean, Ernie? What 
did he ask for? I really don't understand." 

His face wore a perplexed look; he even won- 
dered whether the whole story were not a mere 
figment of her imagination. For what request of 
those dying lips could his mother possibly refuse to 
grant? 

"Tell me what you mean, Ernie! What has he 
asked for that she wouldn't give ? Why, she would 
give her eyes to procure him any relief I" 

"I was there — this evening — just after dinner. I 
was behind the curtain, but they knew I was there. 
Lutt, I was trying to pray. . . . And then I heard 
him say, in a low, moaning sort of voice, ( I want to 
see a priest. Send for Father Francis — soon — 

soon ' just like that. And she only stroked his 

forehead and said, 'Try to go to sleep, darling. 
You know Mr. Best was here for a long time this 
afternoon and you said you were too tired to see 
him.' Quite kindly, you know, Lutt; but I couldn't 
help feeling that it hurt him. And after a few 
minutes he said again, 'Have you telephoned to the 
friary? Did Father Francis say that he would come 
to-night?' And she only said, 'Darling, do try to 
sleep and you will feel better in the morning.' And 
at last he said, 'Cynthia, I'm not raving. I know 
what I'm saying, and I want to see a priest to- 
night.' Oh, Lutt, why should he want him so much? 
I never thought that he even knew any of the priests 
at Shawhurst." 

Luttrell's face was stern. 

"Were you trying to persuade mother to send for 
him ?" he asked. 

"I told her it was cruel not to. I said if it had 
been possible I would have walked to Shawhurst 
myself to fetch him this very night. Oh, Lutt, and 
soon it'll be too late !" 



i 
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"Ernie, it was wrong of you to speak to mother 
like that. No wonder she was upset." 

"I haven't seen him since then, for the nurse came 
and told me to go away. Twice when I was there 
he called me, and I kissed him and he called me 
Ernie darling! Mother wasn't in the room then — 
she was talking to the doctor. Oh, Luttrell, can't 
you do anything? Won't you go to Shawhurst to 
fetch Father Francis? If I were a man I'd go. And 
no one could stop you." 

She looked at him, envying his splendid stature, 
his solid physical strength that had such an odd qual- 
ity of tenderness mingled with it. 

Freeing himself from her clasp, Luttrell rose to 
his feet. 

"Now, look here, Ernie; if I do go will you prom- 
ise to stay quietly up here until you are sent for? 
Otherwise, you see, my dear child, I can't possibly 
leave you." 

"Oh, Luttrell, of course — of course. I'll stay 
here and keep as quiet as a mouse. Will you really 
go? Really and truly?" 

"Yes, really and truly. That's to say, if you 
promise to stay here and not make any more scenes. 
You mustn't behave like a small child that wants 
smacking, you know." He looked down at her with 
a grave tenderness in his dark-brown eyes. 

"Oh, Lutt, I'll be very good — I promise." Her 
little face was eager now. "Anything to give him 
what he wants, although mother said one couldn't 
give ill people all they asked for — it wouldn't be 
good for them. But he does want it, or he wouldn't 
have asked again and again like that!" Her face 
changed suddenly and her blue eyes filled with tears. 
"It may be too late now — he may die before you 
come back ... it will break my heart. ..." 

Something in her passionate vehemence struck 

/ 
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Luttrell with a sense of dismay. Up till then he 
had thought but little of the nature of his father's 
request, except perhaps to wonder why almost his 
last energies should have been devoted to such reit- 
erated pleading. Surely it was a strange request for 
a dying man who was not a Catholic to make ? . He 
was conscious of a conflicting attitude toward the 
matter. On the one hand, he sympathized heartily 
with his mother's dislike to granting the request; 
he thought it was only reasonable that she should 
have waved it aside as Ierne had described, regard- 
ing it perhaps as an emanation from a dying intel- 
ligence incapable now of forming practical judg- 
ments. Ana, on the other hand, feme's despair at 
the repeated refusal made him feel that his father 
had been harshly used. And with it all he was 
conscious of sharing her passionate fear that Father 
Francis might even now arrive too late. . . . 

The friary was perhaps a couple of miles or so 
away; it lay beyond the eastern limits of the vil- 
lage. He could remember hearing his parents de- 
plore in the past its proximity to Shawhurst, and 
the probable activities of its inmates. He had, too, 
a vague recollection that a housemaid who had be- 
come a Roman Catholic had been summarily dis- 
missed, perhaps as a practical warning to the other 
servants. And now, according to Ierne, his father 
was imploring that Father Francis might be sent 
for at once. What did it mean? What could it 
mean? . . . 

"Will you go? Go quickly? Oh, dear Luttrell — 
darling Luttrell — do say you'll go quickly!" 

Ierne was standing in front of him, almost dis- 
traught in her eagerness, clasping his hands in her 
little thin ones. 

"Yes, I am going now. And you'll stay here until 
some one fetches you? And mind — not a word!" 
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"Oh, Luttrell, I shall pray all the time you're 

fone that you may bring Father Francis back be- 
ore" — her voice sank — "before he dies, . . . 
Only make haste, make haste !" 

She looked fragile enough as she stood there, but 
in her face and in her words there was a sense of 
the urgency of his mission that somehow spurred 
him to immediate, though not altogether willing, ac- 
tion. Against his better judgment, perhaps. He 
had no right to interfere, to defy his mother, whom 
he tenderly adored. He ought at least to seek out 
Ivo and consult him. But that he already knew 
he did not intend to do. Nothing that Ivo could 
say could deter or restrain him. There must be 
no delay, it was a matter of life and death. Of 
its spiritual significance Luttrell had not at that mo- 
ment any knowledge at all. He only realized that 
his father was asking for something which, rightly 
or wrongly, he imagined would help him in some 
obscure way through the loneliness of that last grim 
transit, through the darkness of the valley of the 
Shadow of Death. . . . 

"Oh, Luttrell — don't, don't wait!" 

He stooped, dragged the child to him with per- 
haps more force than tenderness, and kissed her. 
But his roughness never hurt her, she was aware 
that it formed part of his strength. It even seemed 
to smooth away difficult things. 

"There, lie aown for a bit. Sleep if you can." 

She went with him to the door. 

"Did you think I was only being tiresome and 
naughty, Luttrell?" she asked. There was some- 
thing pathetic in the childish question. She longed 
for reassurance on the point. To be blamed by 
her father or by Luttrell had always numbered 
among her most bitter experiences, and had invested 
childish wrongdoing with a sensation of deep shame 
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that did not easily slacken its hold upon her imag- 
ination. 

"I really didn't know what to think. You looked 
abominably naughty, you know." But his smile re- 
lieved her of all anxiety. "Now, good-by, Ernie — 
I'm off. 1 ; 

He disappeared down the stairs so silently and 
swiftly that though she strained her ears she could 
hear no sound of retreating footsteps. 

Ierne went back into her room and closed the 
door softly. She was quiet enough now, and curi- 
ously she felt none of that tormenting, torturing 
grief she had experienced earlier in the evening. 
The hurried little talk with Luttrell had chased it 
away. But with returning calm she felt a deep ex- 
citement, a sense of poignant anxiety, a tremendous 
fear lest Luttrell should not, with all his desperate 
hurrying, be in time. Obeying some obscure impulse 
that had governed her during the past few days, 
she knelt down by the fire and began to pray. 

Not that her father might live. That indeed had 
been the subject of her prayers during the days that 
were immediately past. Sne knew that only a mir- 
acle could save his life. She had seen his face — 
his dear face — so altered and drawn and haggard 
that she felt that even death could scarcely accen- 
tuate the change that disease and sickness had al- 
ready wrought in him! He had seemed to 
her during those precious hours which she had been 
permitted to spend in his room to have already 
become infinitely removed from them all. He was 
aware of them — of herself and her mother, of Ivo 
and Luttrell — but he was detached from them as he 
had never been in the days of glad health. It even 
seemed to her — and here her intuition was curi- 
ously sound — as if he were now occupied with a 
different set of perplexities, emotions, desires, and 
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even anxieties from those that had occupied his old 
normal life. The only clue he had given as to the 
nature of these new interests seemed to lie in that 
pitiful appeal voiced with such persistence to-night. 
How could her mother remain so deaf to what was 
obviously a cry that sprang from the very heart? 

Ierne was only sixteen, but her very love for her 
father had enabled her to understand what he in 
his tragic helplessness seemed powerless to explain. 
She could never have waved aside that appeal, of- 
fering instead a gentleness, a softness, which might 
soothe, but could never satisfy. Underneath that 
gentleness and softness Ierne recognized what she 
had long suspected, that Lady Elstone hid something 
that was adamantine in its immovability, something 
before which tears and prayers were alike futile. 
She must have had a reason, a deep, unfathomable 
reason, for her quiet refusal. What it was Ierne 
failed to imagine. In her short life she had heard 
little or nothing of religious controversy. But she 
passionately knew that if her father had asked her 
for anything to-night she would have given it to 
him if it had cost her her very life. Anything — 
everything — that could give him comfort. Why, 
therefore, did her mother refuse? Did the request 
touch some secret, hidden principle that was 
stronger than all her love, all her pity? 

She put these thoughts from her. She must not 
lose any time ; she must pray. She prayed that Lut- 
trell, the deliberate, might be in time. Only this, 
dear God, that he might be in time. That he might 
return with Father Francis before her father died. 
Only this; she would never ask for anything again 
if she might have iust this. It would break her 
heart — it would kill her — if Luttrell returned too 
late. Her lips repeated the weary little prayer over 
and over again, with an utterance that never became 
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quite mechanical. But it was a relief to feel that 
Luttrell had said he would go. She was so tired, 
so physically exhausted with emotion, so violently 
relieved to think that help had been secured, that 
she longed to lie down and go to sleep. She shook 
herself roughly. How could she be so selfish to 
think of sleep ? The time was so precious — she must 
not lose a single minute. She must go on praying. 
It was impossible to believe that God would not 
hear her prayer. 

She went to the window. As the house stood 
almost in a corner of its own park, it was not on 
that side very far from a road which twisted be- 
tween deep banks and high hedges toward the vil- 
lage of Shawhurst. And as she watched she heard 
the low, deep throb of a motor cut sharply across 
the night silence. She saw its twin lights nash out 
for a second and then disappear into the darkness. 
She held her breath. It was going as if in mad 
pursuit of something that was trying to escape. 
Then its comfortable, reassuring echoes died rhyth- 
mically away into silence. Yes, that surely was Lut- 
trell, Luttrell riding as if it were a race with Death 
himself. . . . 

She began to calculate. Ivo had once boasted 
that he could do the village in five minutes if he 
met nothing on the way. The friary lay perhaps 
a mile and a half away from the actual village. 
Another ten, say a quarter of an hour, or twenty 
minutes in all, allowing for little delays. Another 
five or ten minutes to rouse some one at the friary, 
for now it was past eleven o'clock and most people 
had gone to bed. Twenty-five minutes in all and 
perhaps another quarter of an hour to get back to 
the Place. Forty minutes, three quarters of an hour. 
But by midnight they must certainly be there. It 
could not possibly take Luttrell a whole hour to 
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?;o to the friary and back. He would be there, be- 
ore twelve ; he would impress upon Father Francis 
the imperative need for haste. . . . 

And Father Francis, what would he think of this 
urgent summons to come to see a man whom he 
did not know ? Perhaps he would be angry at be- 
ing disturbed so late; he might even refuse — not 
unreasonably, either — to come. 

How she longed to go downstairs. It was cruel 
to keep her up here in absolute ignorance as to her 
father's condition. No one would think of coming 
up to see her. Probably they thought that she was 
lying down, was perhaps asleep. Her mother had 
made her go to bed during the past few nights ; she 
was too young, too delicate, to share the anxious, 
weary vigil that no one else would forego. But to- 
night discipline had been relaxed. It was known 
by every one, even by Ierne, that Sir Simon would 
probably not live through the night. She wished her 
mother would come up, or Abbey, or Ivo. But 
perhaps they were thankful she was out of the way; 
she had disturbed them all. It was a comfort to 
feel that Luttrell, when he knew all, had not blamed 
her. She opened the door a little and listened, but 
no sounds stirred. How she longed to go down. 
But she had promised Luttrell. He had consented 
to leave her on that one condition. In his own lan- 
guage, it wouldn't "be cricket" to break her word 
to him. 

She crept out onto the landing. All was very 
quiet. Like her mother, she discerned something 
of breathless anticipation in the stillness of the au- 
tumn night. A waiting, as it were, for something 
to happen. Something tremendous, implacable, sure 
as Death itself. . . . She visualized Death, a grey 
and hooded figure, with skeleton face hidden lest 
it should evoke fear by reason of its uncomeliness. 
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Death, determined, unconquerable by man, yet not 
unkind, since he drove pain away with a touch of 
his fleshless finger. And then when Death had ac- 
complished his task ... what happened next ? . . . 

She strained her mind to remember, as if catch- 
ing after stray wisps of comfort. "Though I walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me" . . . Yes, 
there were words such as those in the Bible. "Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit. . . . Lord 
Jesus, receive my soul. . . ." Comforting words 
that suggested, not darkness and oblivion, but a go- 
ing forth into a realm of unspeakable, eternal joys. 
And then the other side — she shivered a little as the 
words came back to her struggling memory: 
"Outer darkness . . . there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. . . ." And again: "1 am tor- 
mented in this flame. . . ." 

If she could only hold her father back from death 
until the return of Luttrell with Father Francis ! . . . 

The will— one could accomplish wonders by a 
supreme effort of will. Wild beasts had been kept 
at bay by such means. And if fierce, preying ani- 
mals, why not Death? She saw herself standing, a 
slight, frail figure, between her father and Death, 

Eushing that cloaked and hooded figure away with 
er puny hands. 

Afterward she would give him up almost will- 
ingly, because then he would not suffer any more. 
The lights below burned dimly; the house was 
hushed. Only once did she see, leaning over the 
balusters, a quick glimpse of her mother creeping 
stealthily from the sick-room to her own. Was she 
praying also? And if she had known that Luttrell 
was actually on his way to fetch Father Francis, 
what would her prayers be ? That he might refuse 
to come? That he might not come in time? She 
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tried to shake herself free from the sinister, ter- 
rible thought. 

All her life, that is to say, as long as she could 
remember anything at all, she had been vaguely con- 
scious of her mother's gentle but implacable obsti- 
nacy. It didn't hurt you physically when you came 
in contact with it; it was tne soft but deadly re- 
sistance of a padded chamber, not the brutal, break- 
ing hardness of a stone wall. "When you are as 
old as I am you will know that it is impossible to 
give ill people all they ask for — it might be very 
bad for them. ..." It was the finality, the im- 
mutability of the decision that made you want to cry 
out in despair; the absolute, conscious conviction of 
a right and iust judgment from which there could 
be no appeal. You could not fight, you were too 
little, too weak, too young; you could only beat 
against those dumb, padded walls with head and 
hands, like a madman, because your heart was break- 
ing with grief. It did not hurt you ; but you became 
very, very tired. . . . 

The half-hour struck in the silvery voice of the 
antique clock in the hall; its chimes rang out, clear 
as a bell. Half-past eleven — they would surely be 
here soon. She must pray again. She went back 
into her room, leaving the door ajar. She longed 
for Luttrell's return to release her. 



CHAPTER HI 

AT last the tense silence of the autumn night was 
broken by the murmur of an approaching mo- 
tor. At once it was as if the world had suddenly 
stirred in its sleep, was preparing to watch the final 
act of the drama. Ierne Elstone, looking from her 
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window, saw two lights traveling toward the house, 
like two gleaming red eyes. Her heart beat with 
an almost suffocating violence, and she felt that her 
limbs were trembling, her teeth chattering, just as 
if she were very cold. But she was not cold; her 
hands were dry and hot, so was her forehead. She 
could see the lights become stationary at the garage, 
which was visible from her window. Luttrell would 
leave the car there and walk up to the house, so as 
not to create a disturbance nor awake his father if 
he happened to be sleeping. Would he be alone? 
She flung up the window as softly as she could 
and leaned out into the crisp chill air of the autumn 
night, straining her eyes with an almost passionate 
intensity to see if Luttrell were returning alone or 
accompanied. 

As she watched she became aware of two grey, 
shadowy figures moving with careful footsteps along 
the path below her room — Luttrell looking enor- 
mously tall and broad in his heavy, fur-lined motor- 
ing coat, and beside him a smaller figure, cloaked 
and habited in monkish garb. And that second fig- 
ure was most surely Father Francis. Ierne fell upon 
her knees and prayed. Not the prayer of petition 
now, but that more splendid and selfless one of praise 
and thanksgiving. 

Lady Elstone was in the passage on her way back 
to her husband's room when she saw, to her as- 
tonishment, Luttrell coming up the stairs. He was 
wearing his big coat, and his face was reddened as 
if he had been out-of-doors. 

"Why, where have you been, Luttrell?" she asked 
in surprise. "I thought you were with Ernie." 

"No— I left Ernie in her room." 

Lady Elstone had been sitting with her husband 
ever since Luttrell had taken his sister upstairs. He 
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was asleep now and the doctor and night-nurse were 
with him. There was no sign of immediate change, 
but the pulse was growing a little feebler. It was 
simply a question as to how long the heart would 
hold out. The end might be very sudden— one could 
not tell. Lady Elstone was very tired with her days 
and nights of sleepless vigil, yet she could not be 
persuaded to leave the sick-room for more than a 
few minutes. 

Luttrell looked at her. He was devoted to his 
mother, and he shrank sensitively from the thought 
of giving her pain. He said very quietly : 

I have been to Shawhurst to fetch Father Fran- 
cis. He is waiting downstairs." 

Lady Elstone turned very white. Her blue eyes 
blazed. The fatigue vanished from her face. She 
became all at once alive. 

"How dared you, Luttrell? How dared you?" 
she said, moving a step toward him. 

He thought he had never seen her so angry be- 
fore, and there was to him something terrible in 
this swiftly aroused passion. Generally she was cold 
in her rare anger, as if holding it under difficult con- 
trol. Now it expressed itself with an energy, a vio- 
lence that startled him. 

"I am very sorry, mother. I felt there was noth- 
ing else to be done. You see, Ernie told me he had 
been begging you to send for Father Francis all 
the evening." 

"You should have asked my permission. I am 
the one to settle what visitors are to be admitted to 
your father's room. And I refuse to allow Father 
Francis to go in." 

She held herself erect, and spoke rapidly and 
decisively. Ierne, listening breathlessly on the land- 
ing above, could hear each word. She shrank back 
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into the shadows. She could not see their faces, 
but she tried to picture them. 

"Mr. Best was here for an hour this afternoon, 
hoping to be admitted. But your father refused to 
see him — he did not seem to want him, and he cer- 
tainly does not stand in need of any foreign spir- 
itual assistance. You must send this — this man 
away. Simon is not at all in a condition to judge 
wisely for himself — it would be fatally easy for any 
unscrupulous person to get hold of him now in his 
weakness, and to influence him and then tell every 
one he had died a Roman Catholic. You were too 
young at the time to know how angry he was when 
the friary was built. He has not changed since 
then. Tnis is the whim of a dying man, Luttrell. 
I owe it to him — to my position as his wife — not 
to gratify it." 

She had grown sensibly calmer as she made this 
long speech, but she still spoke with a decision, a 
determination, before which Luttrell felt as help- 
less as a child. 

"I think it is a matter for my father to decide 
for himself." 

Luttrell's voice was cold and almost hard. 

"I have decided," said Lady Elstone. "I forbid 
you to tell him that the man is here." 

Ierne crept forward again and this time she saw 
a second figure ascending the wide stairs. An in- 
congruous medieval figure, of which the like had 
perhaps never been seen at the Place for upward 
of three hundred years. She could see the pallid 
oval of the face framed in the surrounding gloom. 
The friar wore his rough brown habit, and the chink 
of a rosary was audible as he moved. But the sight 
of him gave Ierne a thrill of rapturous assurance 
that her prayers had found favor, had been heard 
and granted. Unaware, she had been asking for 
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spiritual things of unnamable value. The face, too, 
gave her confidence. It was thin and stern ; the eyes, 
set in deep hollows, were dark and sombre; it was 
an emaciated, ascetic face that spoke of vigil, of fast- 
ing, and unknown austerities. 

u Please let him pass, mother," pleaded Luttrell 
in a low voice. 

"It would be wicked of me. I know my duty, and 
I know what is right and what is wrong. You must 
send him away." 

Ierne feared that Ivo might appear from some 
neighboring room at the sound of the discussion. 
And if he did so it was scarcely likely that he would 
defv his mother; the balance would be overwhelm- 
ingly against Father Francis. Ivo, the elder son, 
had a voice in many matters. . . . 

The friar stood there passively, a few paces from 
Lady Elstone, his head bowed, while his hands, hid- 
den in his wide sleeves, were crossed upon his 
breast. 

The whispered discussion continued interminably. 
Ierne could hear but little of it. Sometimes stray 
phrases caught her ear — such words as "dying re- 
quest" — "impossible to refuse" — "any available 
consolation" — and the like. Generally it was Lut- 
trell's voice that was pleading, but at times a deeper, 
rougher voice made some interpolation. So anxious 
was she to see what was going forward that she 
slipped half way down the stairs and peered cau- 
tiously over the balusters. She watched the little 
group with an awed interest that was so intense 
it became almost painful. 

"I am very sorry, mother, but I feel that I ought 
to go and tell father that Father Francis is here. 
If he does not wish to see him that is another 
matter." 

Ierne had never admired Luttrell so much as 
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she did at that moment. She saw him walk with 
steady, determined steps up to the door of the sick- 
room. 

Lady Elstone and Father Francis stood in silence 
facing each other. The interval that followed 
seemed almost endless. Then the door opened 
softly and Luttrell reappeared. 

44 My father thanks you very much for coming 
He is quite ready to see you." 

<4 You shall not go!" said Lady Elstone. "I am 
not going to have him upset. Luttrell, his death 
will be at your door if you do this wicked thing I" 

Luttrell stood there, patiently, stolidly. 

"Will you come, please ?" he said to the friar. 

Lady Elstone made a gesture of despair. But 
the two men walked past her and disappeared into 
the room beyond. In a few minutes Luttrell reap- 
peared. He was slightly flushed, almost as if he 
had been engaged in a physical struggle. He was 
followed by the doctor and nurse, whose faces 
seemed to I erne disapproving and unusually stern. 

She breathed again. Her father was alone now 
with Father Francis. Her ignorance could form no 
idea of the nature of that urgent communication that 
was about to be made and without which she felt 
that her father could not die in peace. Lady El- 
stone was sobbing on the landing; a pitiful sound 
that came almost eerily to Ierne. She saw Luttrell 
go up to her as if with tenderness and contrition; 
she heard him murmur low words that perhaps were 
a plea for her pardon. But Lady Elstone pushed 
him away with a gesture of grief and anger. It was 
at this point that Ierne emerged from her retreat 
and crept down the stairs. Luttrell, perceiving her, 
made a movement with his hand as if bidding her 
approach. She was trembling still with a fierce, 
tense excitement. But her thoughts were occupied 
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almost wholly with her father. What was going on 
behind those closed doors? What had he to say 
to this stranger that none of them might hear? . . . 

The clock in the hall struck midnight. When 
the echo had died away a silence more deep than 
any that had preceded it hushed the old house. Not 
a movement anywhere. Lady Elstone was sitting 
now; her face was covered with her hands. The 
doctor and nurse stood apart from the others. Ierne 
clung to Luttrell's arm; they had not addressed a 
single word to each other. His dark face was a 
little grim. Perhaps his conscience was not quite 
easy. He might at least have consulted Ivo. With 
a start, Ierne realized for the first time the absence 
of Ivo. Where was he? She looked from one to 
the other. The doctor and nurse wore expressions 
of professional gravity; perhaps they were accus- 
tomed to scenes of the kind. Perhaps it was not the 
first time they had had to make way unwillingly for 
a priest. . . . 

A quarter of an hour passed. Twenty minutes. 
No sound from the sick-room. Why did her father 
keep Father Francis there so long? He must know 
that they were all outside waiting eagerly to go 
back to him. The clock had just struck the 
half-hour when Father Francis emerged from Sir 
Simon's room. He went straight up to Lady 
Elstone. 

"I have received your husband into the Church, 
madam," he said in a deep, grave voice that was 
perfectly audible to them all. "He expressed a de- 
sire to become a Catholic before he died. He made 
his confession, and I have given him absolution 
and Extreme Unction. And," he raised his dark, 
hollow eyes and looked at her for a second, "the 
Holy Viaticum." 

For a moment Lady Elstone made no answer. 
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She rose from her seat, and looked at the friar 
with angry, resentful eyes. 

"I was sure that you would take advantage of a 
dying man if you were allowed to enter that room," 
she said in a tone of cold insolence. "My husband 
has always disliked the Roman Catholic Church as 
much as I have. He is too ill now to know what 
he is doing." 

The friar waited for a few minutes before re- 
plying. Then he said: 

"His mind is perfectly clear. He told me that 
he had been praying for me to come. It seems that 
lately — since he first became aware of his illness — 
he has been in the habit of visiting our church and 
praying before the Blessed Sacrament. He knows 
that he is dying and he has expressed a wish to be 
buried as a Catholic. I think he would like to see 
you now, Mr. Elstone," he added, turning to Lut- 
trell. 

"I will go to him," said Luttrell. He disengaged 
himself from Ierne's arm and went quickly toward 
his father's room. But he felt almost stupefied by 
what he had just heard. His father a Catholic? 
It was impossible — incredible — this change of faith 
in the very face of death! Until now he had be- 
lieved with his mother that this request to see Father 
Francis was only the whim of a dying man. But 
this conversion at the eleventh hour — what could it 
mean? There was surely weakness in it — a hint of 
fear, perhaps. Sir Simon had always been a sane, 
balanced man. People had often consulted him 
on difficult matters on account of his singularly 
clear judgment. He was wise, sympathetic, high- 
principled, with a touch of arrogance that was soft- 
ened by his uniform amiability. All his children had 
looked up to him with an admiration that was deep 
and unfailing. Luttrell felt for the first time in 
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his life a sharp, little sense of disillusionment. It 
hurt him to think that his father could in these last 
days have suffered secretly from religious difficul- 
ties, a dissatisfaction with the Church of England, 
toward which he had always shown a devotion that 
was quite untinged with any enthusiasm. His friend- 
ship with the rector, Mr. Best, was of Ions stand- 
ing, dating indeed from Oxford days. Yet this 
afternoon he had refused to see him, had even 
begged that he might not be admitted to his room. 
Instead, he had repeatedly implored that Father 
Francis might be sent for. . . . And now already 
he was a Catholic, had made his confession, had 
been conditionally baptized, had received the last 
tremendous rites of Holy Church. In the space 
of half an hour this vital change had been effected. 

In a bewilderment that was confusing, Luttrell 
went up to the bedside. The lights in the room were 
all very carefully screened, and in the luminous twi- 
light that prevailed he saw that his father's eyes 
were closed. He was lying on his back, and there 
was an expression upon his face of an almost exag- 
gerated peace. 

Luttrell touched the cold hand gently with his 
big warm one. 

"Father," he said. 

Sir Simon opened his eyes. Their blue color 
seemed to have faded a little. 

"That you, Lutt? Thanks, my dear boy — a thou- 
sand times I" His clammy fingers closed over 
Luttrell's. 

So he knew the part he had played and was grate- 
ful, was able to thank him. A burden seemed sud- 
denly lifted from Luttrell's heart. 

"You must thank Ernie," he said quietly; "it was 
she who told me that you had been asking for Father 
Francis." 
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"Yes, yes . . . dear little Ernie. Is she there?" 

His restless eyes wandered about the great room. 

"No, but HI tell her to come." 

"Tell them all — your mother and Ivo, too. I 
want to see them all." 

The voice trailed, thin and weak, over the words. 

Luttrell went to the door and beckoned to the 
group outside; he felt suddenly thrust into a posi- 
tion almost of authority. He asked the nurse to go 
and fetch Ivo. Then he took Ierne's hand and side 
by side they followed their mother into Sir Simon's 
room. 

Ierne threw back her head. She would be brave, 
she would not cry. God had heard her prayer. He 
had waited, perhaps He had told Death to wait. 
It was part of His mysterious plan that her father 
should see Father Francis, should become a Cath- 
olic, before he died. 

Ivo, summoned from his room, joined the others. 
The nurse had told him very briefly what had hap- 
pened, and, as he had had no preparation at all 
for such an incredible event, he was even more stupe- 
fied and amazed than Luttrell himself. 

They were perhaps assembled thus together for 
the last time. No one could look at Sir Simon now 
and not perceive that the sands were running low. 

The two sons stood side by side at the foot of 
the bed; tall, fine-looking young men — Ivo, slender 
and fair and debonair like his father; Luttrell, dark 
and handsome in a grim, austere way. Lady El- 
stone sat by her husband's side, holding his hand, 
murmuring low, tender words they could not dis- 
tinguish. Ierne knelt beside her, watching her father 
with large and startled eyes. 

"I want you all to know I have become a Cath- 
olic," the weak voice from the bed began. "I wanted 
to be one some months ago when I first began to 
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know that I was very ill. But I was a coward — I 
was afraid of hurting you — afraid" — he looked at 
his wife now with a kind of pitiful anxiety — "that 
it might in some way come between us. But now 
Father Francis has received me. ... I have been 
fortified . . . fortified ... by the rites of Holy 
Church. In this faith I desire to die. Ivo, come 
nearer to me — I can't see you." 

Ivo moved to the side of the bed and stood oppo- 
site to his mother. He bent down a little. 

44 Yes, father?" 

"You will take my place here — you are the eld- 
est. You must see that I am buried as a Catholic. 
Have Mass said for me. Father Francis will ad- 
vise you. . . . " 

"Yes, father." Ivo's voice rang out quite clearly. 

"Promise!" Sir Simon was looking at him with 
great, haggard, restless eyes. 

"I promise, father." 

"I wish I could have lived a little longer to tell 
you all. But I hope you will learn for yourselves. 
Fray — and then Cjod will give you the grace — in 
His great mercy. I should like you all to become 
Catholics. One Holy Catholic Church." His voice 
failed into silence. 

When he spoke again it seemed as if already he 
were appreciably farther away. 

"Ernie!" 

"Yes, dad." She came closer and pressed her lips 
to his wet brow. "Yes, dad darling?" There was 
yearning in her tone. 

"Dear little Ernie. Some day I hope you will 
think about it yourself. ... I should like my 
little girl to be a Catholic, too. I wish I could 
have been there to help you." 

His next words were for his wife. 

"Cynthia — dearest — you mustn't let this hurt you. 
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It's helped me to die in peace — in such peace — and 
hope. You must let Father Francis stay here to- 
night — there are prayers for the dying, as well as 
for the dead. ..." He paused, turning from her. 
His eyes gazed upward. He cried out as with all 
his remaining strength: "Too late have I loved 
Thee." 

Lady Elstone choked back her sobs. 

"Oh, Simon I" Words failed her. To reproach 
him now would be impossible, but his action had 
made a gulf between them which tore at her heart. 
Worse almost than death this spiritual separation, at 
such an hour, on such a day. The principles of 
years foregone — cast aside! And those words he 
nad just spoken to his three children ! What effect 
would they have upon them — what unwelcome fruit 
would they bear? The very tragic solemnity of the 
moment would impress such words all the more 
deeply upon his sons, his young daughter. Impos- 
sible perhaps to forget, to ignore them. 

Once more he smiled, looking at his wife. He 
opened his lips, tried to speak. His face was grey. 
Luttrell went quickly to the door and summoned 
Father Francis. The friar knelt down by the bed- 
side and prayed aloud. At the sound Sir Simon 
opened his eyes again and fixed them almost eagerly 
upon the brown, kneeling figure. His face became 
very calm and a faint smile lurked about his pale 
lips. The rapid, monotonous sound of the prayers 
for the dying seemed to fill the room: 

Ab ira tua, 

A periculo mortis, 

A mala morte, 

A poems inferni, 

Ab omn'x malo, 

Libera eum, Domine . . . 
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And again: 

Per nativitatem tuam, 
Per crucem et passionem tuam, 
Per mortem et sepulturam tuam, 
Per gloriosam resurrection em tuam, 
Per admirabilem ascensionem tuam, 
Per gratiam Spiritus Sancti Paracliti, 
Libera eum, Domine . . . 

After the Litany came the long Recommendation 
of the Departing Soul — beautiful, consolatory. The 
dying man's breathing became more faint; perhaps, 
indeed, the words had failed to reach those ears 
so soon to be dulled in death. 

Father Francis raised his voice, it rang out deep 
and clear, as if he would fain make the sound pene- 
trate, ay, even follow, across the barrier. 

In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum 
meum. Domine Jesu Christe, suscipe spiritum 
meum. Sancta Maria, ora pro me. Maria, mater 
gratiae, mater misericordiae, tu me ab hoste protege 
et hora mortis suscipe. 

The little pause that followed was interrupted by 
the doctor. 

"I am afraid that it is all over now, Lady El- 
stone." 

There was a smothered sob from Ierne. Lut- 
trell and Ivo stood there in silence, with grave faces 
and bright eyes. Lady Elstone still held her hus- 
band's hand, as if she had neither heard nor under- 
stood. 

Father Francis's voice resumed: 

Subvenite sancti Dei; occurrite angeli Domini, 
suscipientes animam ejus, oferentes earn in conspectu 
Altissimi. Suscipiat te Christus, qui vocavit te. . . . 
Requiem aeternam dona ei, Domine, et lux perpetua 
luceat ei. 
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Ivo went up to his mother, kissed her, and led her 
gently from the room. His thoughts were even 
more occupied with her than they were with his 
own grief, his own loss. But Luttrell never moved; 
he did not stir even when Ierne came up to him 
and clung to his arm, sobbing in a pitiful, heart- 
broken way. 

The words were still echoing in his ears with 
all their deep and mysterious import. 

May Christ receive thee, who hath called thee. . . . 

Ierne's eyes were still fixed intently upon her 
father's face. Had she not seen all consciousness 
slip from it, all knowledge, even all love? The 
breath that had come in short and painful gasps 
had ceased so suddenly; the eyes, half-opened just 
before the end, had been unseeing; a light film had 
glazed them. She had thought: "His soul is go- 
ing away. . . . Where is it going to ? . . . Mr ill 
God be there?' 1 

Luttrell, roused at last by the sound of her low 
sobbing, went up to his father. Bending over him, 
he whispered: 

"May Christ receive thee, who hath called 
thee." 

He led Ierne gently from the room. . . .. 



CHAPTER IV 

IADY Elstone was certainly to be pitied in the 
-* days that immediately followed her husband's 
death. 

Useless to plead the dying-man's-whim theory, 
the wanderings of a clouded intelligence. His in- 
structions to Ivo had been so clear, so precise, that 
it would have been impossible for a devoted and 
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loyal elder son to disregard them. They had 
formed part of a premeditated decision, maae per- 
haps when the first symptoms of his fatal malady 
had become known to nim. Those dying words 
had revealed to Lady Elstone the fact that the 
knowledge had been no new one to Simon, and it 
was only when it could no longer be concealed that 
he had confided the terrible truth to her. It was 
some comfort to her now to know that Ivo felt the 
position almost as keenly as she did herself, and 
that he was most reluctantly proceeding to carry 
out those last wishes. From Luttrell and Ierne there 
was no hint of any disagreement with what had 
been, after all, the logical outcome of their own 
unwise actions. Had they not been instrumental 
in promoting that disaster which had invested Si- 
mon's death with something unforgettably bitter, 
something that left no room for comfort r At a 
word from Ierne, Luttrell, without telling any one, 
had started forth in the middle of the night to 
fetch Father Francis. Lady Elstone was certain 
that if Ierne had appealed to Ivo this dreadful thing 
would never have happened. He would have taken 
no step without first consulting his mother, and she 
would have sent anew for Mr. Best, who would 
have absolved them from carrying out Simon's re- 
quest, would have pointed out to them not only the 
inadvisability, but also the wickedness, of acceding 
to wishes that were the outcome of a weakened body 
and will. But Ivo had also been kept in the dark, 
and Ierne and Luttrell had thus been left perfectly 
free to carry out their little intrigue. 

Deeply as Lady Elstone had felt her husband's 
death, she felt his conversion— or perversion, as she 
called it— even more. It was so unlike him, so, on 
the face of it, inexplicable, so at variance with all 
his past life. When she had first heard him en- 
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treat that Father Francis might be sent for, she 
had not been able to believe the evidence of her 
own hearing. When he repeated the request almost 
immediately, she had believed that he must be 
dreaming or delirious. Now she could only assure 
herself over and over again that he could not be 
held responsible for what he had done, and if the 
Roman Catholic Church chose to number him among 
their flock they must be easily satisfied. She tried 
to forget that simple, pathetic declaration: "/ 
wanted to be one some months ago when I first 
began to know that I was very ill. . . . But I 
was afraid of hurting you — afraid that it might in 
some way come between us." And had it not come 
eternally between them? Had it not mixed a kind 
of dreadful anger even with her very grief? It had 
made of death a double separation, dividing soul 
as well as body. A separation that stretched into 
eternity. Worst of all was the knowledge that 
he had kept his desire so complete a secret from her 
for so many months. It made him seem like a 
stranger. For Lady Elstone knew that it is impos- 
sible to keep the most innocent secret from those 
near and dear to one, without at least countless petty 
evasions, and even suppressions of the truth, not 
wrong, perhaps, in themselves, but hurtful to that 
complete intimacy which should exist between per- 
sons who love each other very dearly. While they 
had been living side by side in perfect sympathy 
and with a love that was almost faultlessly ideal, 
Simon had yet been permitting his mind to dwell, 
constantly perhaps, on an absorbing but dangerous 
spiritual question. Sunday after Sunday had seen 
htm sitting in his accustomed place in the parish 
church, listening with apparent attention to the 
discourses — of tie scholarly type — of his friend Mr. 
Best, and no word of divergence had ever passed 
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his lips. What, then, of those visits paid in secret 
to the Franciscan church at Shawhurst? Lady El- 
stone knew that fear will sometimes make even a 
bad man religious, when he is suddenly brought face 
to face with death. God has innumerable ways of 
seeking those who are astray — innumerable paths 
by which frail humanity is constrained to seek His 
aid, His mercy. But Simon was a good man; he 
had nothing to fear; all his life he had been upright, 
honorable, high-principled; he had been looked up 
to and consulted by other men. He had been be- 
loved by his wife and children as perhaps few men 
are loved. Even with the certain knowledge of 
approaching death he should have had no fear of 
the future. Lady Elstone was inclined to be High 
Church in her views, but she did not believe in purga- 
tory. It was a "point" she did not accept, and 
was indeed, in her opinion, one of the Errors of 
Rome. It is quite certain that Mr. Best did not 
believe in it, either, for she had never heard any 
allusion to it pass his lips. But with Catholics it 
was very different; they believed not only in purga- 
tory as a place of acute and sometimes protracted 
suffering, where the soul that was not condemned was 
purified of its earthly sins, but they believed also 
in the efficacy of prayer and almsgiving to assist 
in the release of that soul. And Simon — she real- 
ized this with a shock of renewed pain — must cer- 
tainly have believed in the existence of purgatory. 
He had desired that he might receive Catholic 
burial, and that would mean that Mass would be 
said for the repose of his soul — the soul that she 
confidently believed was now in the full enjoyment 
of heaven. She remembered that just before the 
operation, which had been very suddenly performed, 
owing to the supervention of unfavorable complica- 
tions, he had seemed very restless and ill at ease. 
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Not exactly frightened, but apprehensive and nerv- 
ously fretful. When she had asked him if he needed 
anything, he had looked at her and then said quietly : 
"Not anything you can give me, Cynthia dearest." 
There had been even then no hint. She had imag- 
ined that he was alluding to the operation — to the 
very natural desire that so painful an ordeal might 
be foregone. 

But at the end, when the shadows of death were 
already falling upon htm, the truth had been forced 
from his lips, and he had asked that Father Francis 
might be sent for. If only Ierne had not been there 
to hear that reiterated prayer ! . . . 

It was against Ierne that her anger was deepest. 
The days were too solemn, too sad, for any spoken 
rebuke or recrimination ; nevertheless, she contrived 
to let the girl feel that she was in disgrace, for 
having been the means of bringing this calam- 
ity upon them all. Her manner toward her 
daughter was frigid and reserved; she avoided her 
as much as possible. Ivo and Luttrell, always in- 
separable companions, were both too much occupied 
to notice the little sister who moved about the great 
hushed house like a silent, noiseless shadow. Ierne, 
miserably lonely, found her one comfort in the re- 
membrance of her father's gratitude: "Dear tittle 
Ernie . . . some day I hope you mil think about 
it yourself. I should like my little girl to be a 
Catholic too." And those wonderful words : "/ should 
like you all to become Catholics. . . . One Holy 
Catholic Church. ..." 

So, in his eyes at least, she had not done wrong. 
But the conflict of defying one parent to obey the 
other had been a bitter one for Ierne 1 It was dread- 
ful to go against one's mother — dreadful (with re- 
newed stormy sobbing) to make her angry with 
you at such a time, dreadful, too, to meet those coldly 
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reproachful looks. She was scared by the abrupt 
consequences of her own actions — such quickly 
fruitful consequences. It made her feel at times a 
very deep sense of shame. She wondered if her 
mother would ever forgive her. She might have 
sinned past forgiveness. . . . Ierne had outgrown 
the childish faults of disobedience, occasional un- 
truths, and rare fits of screaming ; it was a long time 
since she had been convicted of wrongdoing. Al- 
ways she could remember that it had been her father 
who had tried in his gentle way to control her, to 
reason with her. Never harsh, he had been both 
kind and wise in his treatment of the supersensitive, 
morbid child who was so different from the two 
strong sons. He had always seemed to understand. 
And he would have understood now. She wanted 
him to come back and tell her that she had done 
right. She was so alone — she had no one to comfort 
her. She wanted to hear his voice saying, "Dear 
little Ernie." His hand on her hair. The gesture 
with which he used to draw her close tohim to 
kiss her. She spent hours in her room in unre- 
strained weeping. . . . 

There were dreadful interludes, too, when pro- 
fessionally sympathetic dressmakers broke in upon 
her solitude. Ierne stood up straight and stiff 
while Abbey, full of importance, made occasionally 
unfavorable criticisms which at another time would 
certainly have evoked Ierne's admiration for their 
frank courage. Mournful garments were fitted 
upon her — she thought she would remember the 
peculiar odor of them till the day of her death — 
while a kneeling, obsequious woman pinned and 
snipped and pinned again. "The skirt the same 
length as your present one, madam?" No ... a 
little longer. There was the ordeal of the funeral 
ahead of her; she longed to be covered up, envel- 
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oped, shrouded in dim garments that would render 
her as invisible as possible. 

If she had dared, she would have crept down- 
stairs to see Father Francis, who came to the house 
several times in the days that followed, to be re- 
ceived by a coldly polite Ivo, a grim, silent Luttrell. 
Lady Elstone refused to see the friar again; he re- 
called too violently what had been the most poignant 
moment of anguish in her whole life ; he had been 
the actual means by Which the spiritual separation 
between herself and Simon had been effected. She 
told herself that it would have been far more hon- 
orable to refuse to receive a dying man who could 
not possibly be held responsible for what he was so 
determined to do. She stayed a great deal in her 
own rooms, looking out with eyes that were be- 
wildered by grief and loss upon the familiar aspect 
of the Downs, upon the Lion's Paw outlined against 
the grey autumnal sky. She shrank alike from the 
comments of friends, neighbors, and servants. How 
curious they must be. How inevitably shocked. 
And she had no explanation to offer. It would be 
too bitter to confess that she herself had been kept 
in ignorance up to the last moment. . . . 

'1 here were, however, two people whom she would 
be obliged to see. Sir Simon had one sister, Mrs. 
Cobb, who had announced her intention of coming 
for the funeral. Lady Elstone herself had two sis- 
ters. The younger, who was married, lived in In- 
dia; but the elder one, Miss Elvidia Forncett, had 
sent a telegram that was characteristically (and also 
economically) laconic, to express her sympathy and 
announce the day and hour of her arrival. 

Lady Elstone had been the youngest daughter, 
and Miss Forncett was a good deal older than 
.herself, and had more or less mothered her through 
her motherless girlhood. She had not liked yielding 
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her up to Simon Elstone, who, she always declared, 
had come between her and darling Cynthia." She 
was not a favorite at Shawhurst, in spite of, or, 
perhaps, because of, this very fact of her devotion 
to Lady Elstone. There were traces, too, of that 
ancient domination in her manner toward her sister, 
which Simon and his children instinctively resented. 
Her coming to Shawhurst usually synchronized with 
some rare domestic emeute, especially when the chil- 
dren had been small. One could not actually attrib- 
ute the blame to Elvidia, but she certainly had a 
lamentable effect upon other people's nervous sys- 
tems. Simon had tried, with more or less success, 
to conceal from his wife his rather pronounced dis- 
like to her sister. Elvidia generally spent a few 
weeks every summer at Shawhurst, and Ierne was 
invariably at her worst during the visit. On the 
other hand, Grace Cobb, Sir Simon's sister, had al- 
ways been the object of the girl's childish hero- 
worship. The thought that she was coming for the 
funeral mitigated the dread prospect of a pro- 
tracted visit from Aunt Elvidia. 

For it was quite certain to Ierne's mind that Aunt 
Elvidia would blame her for her share in the hap- 
penings of that night of her father's death. She 
would make her mother more angry with her than 
before, and convince her that Ierne had done what 
she did on purpose to thwart her. There was, in- 
deed, no love lost between aunt and niece. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Cobb and Miss Forncett 
were not particularly sympathetic to each other. But 
on this occasion they endeavored to hide all an- 
tipathy, and, arriving by the same train, by ill luck 
rather than by any intention, were conveyed to the 
house in the same motor. 

"My poor sister is quite broken-hearted," an- 
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nounced Miss Forncett, as they traveled rapidly 
along the deep lanes toward Shawhurst Place. 

She was a tall, angular woman with a weather- 
beaten complexion and a hard mouth. She had al- 
ways been the plain one in a family of pretty, dainty 
daughters, ana as time went on she had filled up 
her life by joining movements that were political or 
philanthropic rather than charitable — "women's 
movements," and the like. She was an able speaker 
on political platforms, and held advanced views on 
many subjects. 

Lady Elstone, while passionately disagreeing with 



her sister in secret, nevertheless loyally defended her 
from adverse criticism, and was fond of saying, "it 
was such a pity Elvidia hadn't married." Married 



women, in her opinion, were apt to be less eccentric 
than spinsters. But, although the two sisters had 
drifted much apart, they were still devoted to each 
other. 

"I am sure she must be," said Mrs. Cobb, in her 
charming voice, which Elvidia was wont to stigma- 
tize as affected. 

"They were all in all to each other," continued 
Miss Forncett. "I suppose no one ever lost a sister 
so completely as I lost darling Cynthia when she 
married Simon. No one else existed for her. That 
is what makes it so terrible and tragic for her now. 
I am the best judge of the disillusionment she must 
have suffered I ' 

"Disillusionment?" said Mrs. Cobb, her inatten- 
tion suddenly changed into an annoyed interest. 

She was a slight, pale, dark-haired woman, who 
still retained much or the charm of youth. 

"Surely you must have heard? I am alluding to 
that last terrible act of poor dear Simon's. So in- 
consistent with the rest of his life. I regarded him 
as a particularly sane, well-balanced man. A little 
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too soft with Iernc, perhaps — that was really the 
only trace of actual weakness he ever showed!" 

Mrs. Cobb looked out of the window, while tears 
gathered slowly in her eyes. 

"And then to give my poor darling sister such 
a shock at the last! ... 

"But if it gave dear Simon the least consolation 
and support, one must be only too thankful he had 
it. Oh, I am sure that is what Cynthia — in spite 
of her grief— must be feeling now." There was 
deep emotion in Mrs. Cobb's tone. 

Miss Forncett lifted her strongly marked eye- 
brows. 

"I am afraid you are deceiving yourself," she 
said. "I have had a letter from my poor sister. 
It was the most cruel shock to her. it was utterly 
unexpected. I do not yet know the whole story, but 
I gather that Ierne had a hand in it. I confess I 
should not be at all surprised — I have always told 
Cynthia that Simon was much too soft with her, and 
that they would have trouble with her later on. 
She needed a firm hand!" 

Mrs. Cobb relapsed into silence. From what Miss 
Forncett had just disclosed, she began to fear that 
she should find things less smooth at Shawhurst than 
she had hoped. She had not heard from her sister- 
in-law beyond a telegram announcing her brother's 
death, but Ivo had written briefly to tell her that 
his father had become a Catholic before he died. 
She knew nothing further, and was not even aware 
until Miss Forncett told her that Cynthia had also 
been kept in ignorance of his wish to become one 
until just before he died. 

"I have no faith in those eleventh-hour conver- 
sions, myself," continued Miss Forncett. "I should 
imagine that a man's future destiny must be decided 
before then, and that the actions of his whole life 
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would have some sort of influence upon it. But 
they do indicate fear. I should be sorry to accuse 
Simon of cowardice 1" 

"So should I," said Mrs. Cobb quietly. 

They came in sight now of the long, grey, gabled 
house, darkened here and there by the masses of 
thickly growing ivy and creepers. The Place was 
built of stone that had become beautifully mellowed 
and softened by long centuries of wind and rain and 
golden sunshine. It looked pale against the dark* 
ness of the brown and leafless woods that sheltered 
it from the north. 

The long rows of windows were all closely shut- 
tered, giving the house a desolate and uninhabited 
look. 

"In the very prime of life. Fifty-four I" said Miss 
Forncett, who was the same age. "And always 
seemed so well and active 1 Not a sign of delicacy. 
It is a terrible calamity for my poor sister. Ivo 
will, I suppose, inherit everything." 

Mrs. Cobb made no reply, but, drawing from her 
bag a tiny square of black-edged cambric, she wiped 
her eyes and hoped that her companion "hadn't 
noticed." She had always been very devoted both to 
her brother and to his wife, as well as to their three 
children. She had been very proud of Simon. 
Strangely enough, now she was thinking more of 
Ierne than of Cynthia. She felt that feme, with 
her first experience of death at so early and im- 
pressionable an age, must be perfectly crushed with 
sorrow. One never, perhaps, she thought, felt any- 
thing again in quite the same way or quite so keenly 
as one did the first death in one's own family. It 
was a moment of sharp trial, mental and spiritual. 
She was sure that Ierne had never seen death be- 
fore, and excitable, nervous, and impressionable as 
she was, it must have affected her profoundly, set* 
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ting aside for the moment all question of grief and 
loss. She was very fond of Ierne ; perhaps she was 
her favorite of the Elstone children, and she was 
aware of the deep devotion which she had had for 
her father. You could not be long at the Place 
without detecting it, nor also without perceiving the 
sympathy that existed between father and daughter. 

Mrs. Cobb looked forward to seeing Ierne now 
with a strange mixture of eagerness and reluctance. 
She would assuredly need some one to comfort her. 
Unless Luttrell? . . . Ivo would be his mother's 
right hand, competent, reliable, sagacious for his 
years. A second Simon. . . . 

"I wish I could have got here sooner," Miss Forn- 
cett exclaimed as they approached the house.. "I 
know poor darling Cynthia must have been needing 
my support more than I like to think. The feeling 
that your children are actually against you must be 
so terrible for a woman who has just been left a 
widow. Ivo is different, of course, and he has some 
notion of unselfishness. But she can look for noth- 
ing from Ierne and Luttrell. I know she is so sweet 
and good that she will end by forgiving; them both ; 
but I can't see at present how she will be able to 
bring herself to do it. In any case, she can never 
forget it I" 

Mrs. Cobb asked for no further enlightenment, 
and by this time the car had stopped, the great door 
was nung open, and they were soon crossing the 
hall in the wake of a manservant of funereal and 
respectfully sympathetic aspect. He conducted 
them to the library, where they awaited Lady El- 
stone's appearance with a certain amount of appre- 
hension and anxiety. 
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THE ELSTONES 
CHAPTER V 



IADY Elstone came into the library, accompanied 
■* by her two sons. She looked very slender and 
pale in her deep widow's mourning and her very 
real beauty seemed almost etherealized. It was 
more difficult than ever to believe that she could be 
the mother of these two young men, especially of 
Luttrell, who looked so much older than Ivo. Ivo 
was of that fair, slender, boyish type that keeps 
its look of youth far into middle age. 

Tea was brought in. There was little conversa- 
tion after the first greetings had been exchanged, and 
Luttrell wondered if the slight atmosphere of con- 
straint and awkwardness could be the result of mix- 
ing his father's and his mother's relations. He had 
a very real affection for Mrs. Cobb, and had been 
looking forward to her coming. He hoped that 
with her tact, her very skilful manner or dealing 
with strained situations, she would be able to re* 
store some sort of harmony between his mother and 
Ierne. For himself it mattered less, although he 
felt Lady Elstone's tacit anger keenly. But he did 
not live at Shawhurst; he would soon be returning 
to his work in town; it could not, therefore, affect 
him in quite the same way. 

He handed food mechanically, and took cups of 
tea from his mother, as if the small activity were 
welcome to him. Presently Mrs. Cobb looked up 
and said : 

"Where is Ernie?" 

Lady Elstone's face changed a little, hardening 
slightly. It was almost imperceptible, but Luttrell 
and Mrs. Cobb both observed it. 

"I think she is upstairs in her room." 

Mrs. Cobb came to the conclusion that Ierne must 
spend a great deal of time in her own room, since 
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her absence was thus taken so completely for granted. 
She wondered if any one looked after the poor child 
and insisted upon her eating. It was so difficult to 
bring one's self to swallow food in the midst of a 
great sorrow; the body rebelled. 

u How is she?" asked Mrs. Cobb. 

Miss Forncett shot a glance at her as if she con- 
sidered her tactless to pursue the inquiry, especially 
after what she had herself told her on their way 
from the station. 

It was Luttrell who answered: 

"She's most awfully miserable, poor little thing. 
I think she'd like you to go up and see her after 
tea, Aunt Grace." 

His own eyes filled with sudden tears. 

There was a pause; no one seemed inclined to 
speak. Their thoughts were full of the dead man, 
each regarding him perhaps from a different stand- 
point. Elvidia's thoughts were pungently critical; 
it was a relief to have some definite cause for dis- 
approval ; she had always resented Simon's complete 
monopolization of her sister. Lady Elstone's grief 
was still tinged with an almost bitter reproach. How 
could he? . . . If he had only told her — given 
her a hint of what was passing in his mind — she 
could have adduced a thousand convincing reasons 
to show that the step he contemplated was an act 
of criminal folly. She would have consulted Mr. 
Best, a learned Oxford man, a great scholar, who 
would soon have set Simon spiritually at rest. To 
think of the clergyman in juxtaposition to Father 
Francis almost wrung a smile from her. What 
gentleman would go garbed in that preposterous 
habit in which the priest, suddenly awakened from 
slumber, had first appeared at Shawhurst? It is 
true that he had never again come thither in his 
monkish habit, but stress of circumstances had not 
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permitted him to change it that first night. A soul 
might have slipped through his fingers, have gone 
unshriven, unanointed, unstrengthened, into the 
Unseen. 

Mrs. Cobb's sorrowful thoughts were slightly di- 
verted from her brother to his child. He had 
always been so extraordinarily devoted to her. Yet 
she wasn't pretty, nor even to most people attrac- 
tive. Such a pale little thing, with so little of his 
own sunny humor. It had sometimes struck Mrs. 
Cobb as odd that Lady Elstone never petted her, 
did not seem quite to understand her. . . . 

After tea the travelers repaired to their rooms. 
No doubt Lady Elstone would have a great deal to 
tell her sister; there was even a visible impatience 
in Elvidia's manner, signifying her desire to be alone 
with her darling Cynthia. And perhaps Cynthia was 
less eager for the interview. She was far too loyal 
to her beloved husband's memory to seek sympathy 
from any one on the subject of his last action. She 
could not approve of it, and this fact hurt her, 
but she did not want to discuss it, to disclose her 
own attitude toward it. He did not know what 
he was doing! That is what she intended to tell 
every one who questioned her. They were obliged, 
however, to fulfil his wishes and have the funeral 
from a Roman Catholic church. But it was useless 
for any one to tell her that his mind had been clear 
when he had sent for Father Francis. . . . 

Mrs. Cobb had a longing, tempered with a cer- 
tain dread, to see her dead brother. She had been 
abroad, had not seen him since his illness, and was 
afraid to find him changed beyond recognition. His 
last action was to her as fully unaccountable as it 
had been to his wife, but she was wise enough to 
know that a man stricken with a fatal malady and 
aware of approaching death must necessarily look 
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at spiritual things from a very different angle from 
that from which he was wont to regard them in 
health. They must acquire a deeper significance 
than they ever did before. But nothing in all Simon's 
previous life had given Mrs. Cobb any hint of 
religious unrest. One would have thought of Simon 
as the most satisfied and contented of men. So 
happy in his home life, in his domestic relations, so 
prosperous in all his worldly affairs, so beloved by 
rich and poor, by friend, tenant, and servant. There 
was something solid about him. His heart was 
bound up in his home, as is the case with so many 
Englishmen. He had a love for Shawhurst that 
was almost a passion — one could not be with him 
for half an hour without discovering this enthusiasm. 
He loved Sussex as perhaps only the Sussex man, 
born and bred, can love it. And then at the last 
to give evidence of a spiritual unrest that perhaps 
had been tormenting him for years! . . . What 
strange combination of circumstances had driven him 
thus to seek admission into the Catholic Church 
before he died? She wondered if there would be 
found any documents or diaries relating something 
of the reasons which had led him to this strange 
decision. 

Mrs. Cobb was not narrow-minded; she had 
often attended Roman Catholic services in France, 
Italy, and Spain. She had gone rarely, but still she 
had gone, to Benediction at the Brompton Oratory, 

Erincipally, perhaps, because she enjoyed the music, 
ut she had never known Simon to do these things, 
and he had certainly never mentioned the subject to 
her. Some change of which she had had no warn- 
ing must have come over him. Dear, gallant, brave 
Simon, who had borne his cross so long without 
a word of complaint, hiding it, in fact, from those 
nearest and dearest to him ! Her eyes filled at the 
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thought; she wished he had sent for her, confided in 
her, permitted her to help him. . . . 

Mrs. Cobb took off her hat and smoothed her 
dark, hair, which grew low and thick upon her fore- 
head, and so was dressed with an extreme simplicity. 
She was not yet fifty, and she looked younger than 
her years. She was a widow, and her married life 
had not been particularly happy. It was all so long 
ago that she had almost forgotten it, but the blurred 
impression that remained in her mind was unfavor- 
able and was associated with a period of mental 
unrest. She had never had any children, and some- 
times she had found herself envying Cynthia for the 
possession of her little daughter. She always felt 
that she would have liked to have a little girl, and 
sometimes she had been conscious of a queer resent- 
ment that Ierne was not— outwardly at least — more 
precious to her mother. 

She soon dismissed her maid, who returned to 
the servants' regions, from which she had been 
abruptly summoned, with an eagerness that sug- 
gested there were interesting things to be learnt 
mere. The story of the arrival of the "monk" with 
Mr. Luttrell, in the middle of the night, was full 
of dramatic savor ; it was a mysterious episode that 
lent itself to discussion and conjecture. 

Mrs. Cobb sat down by the fire after the depar- 
ture of her maid. She was feeling cold after her 
journey, and thought she would wait a little before 
she went into the still colder room where Simon 
lay, at the other end of the long, dimly lit passage. 
She was glad to be alone for a little. Cynthia would 
naturally wish to talk to her own sister; she would 
find comfort in Miss Forncett's society — strange, in- 
explicable thought! . . . 

She had been sitting there about ten minutes when 
a soft knock sounded, the door was softly, almost 
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stealthily, opened, and a voice from the other side 
said: 

"Are you there, Aunt Grace? May I come in, 
please ?" 

"Come in, darling," said Mrs. Cobb. 

She rose quickly and went toward the door to 
welcome Ierne. she had forgotten to switch on 
the electric light, and the room was in darkness ex- 
cept for the warm glow from the fire, which filled 
it with odd, grotesque combinations of light and 
shadow. But she could see Ierne's thin, black-clad 
form, and her pale little face, and the soft brown 
hair that hung so loosely above her forehead. See- 
ing Ierne thus, forlorn and desolate in her grief, 
brought the death of Simon very sharply and poig- 
nantly home to Mrs. Cobb, much more so, indeed, 
than even the vision of Lady Elstone in her con- 
ventional widow's dress had a one. Black is always 
sad wear for the very young, and it undoubtedly 
added to the grief -stricken appearance of Ierne. 

Mrs. Cobb put out her arms and clasped the girl 
closely, kissing her in a tender manner that went 
straight to Ierne's heart. She had felt so starved, 
so cold and uncomforted, that to have this loving 
human sympathy made her feel as if she had been 
suddenly enveloped in an atmosphere of warmth 
and light that actually caressed her. She clung 
speechlessly to her aunt. 

They sat down by the fire, their hands clasped. 
For some little time they did not speak. It was 
Ierne who at last broke the silence. 

"Did mother tell you about it? Did she blame 
me very much? Oh, I've been longing to tell her 
that I'm sorry, but how can I say it? If you had 
been there I think you would have been glad for his 
sake that I did what I did." 

"I — I don't think I quite understand, dear. Your 
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mother has said nothing so far to me. She has 
certainly not blamed you. Why should she?" 

"Because, you see, it was my fault." 

Mrs. Cobb remembered Miss Fomcett's words. 
She had hinted at some action of Ierne's that had 
precipitated the undesired crisis ; had even suggested 
that Lady Elstone would find it difficult to forgive 
her daughter. 

"I think you had better tell me all about it, Ernie," 
said Mrs. Cobb. "I am certain to hear about it 
sooner or later, and I think I would rather hear 
the story from you." 

"I was in the room, you see, that night when he 
asked for Father Francis," said Ierne, speaking hes- 
itatingly and with difficulty. "And mother wouldn't 
— she didn't exactly refuse — but she just put him 
off as one does a baby. And at last I couldn't bear 
it any more — I begged her to do as he said. We 
had a scene — it was terrible, Aunt Grace, and then 
Luttrell came and took me up to my room, and I 
told him all about it. He didn't stay long after 
that — he got out the small car and went off to 
Shawhurst without saying a word to any one, and 
brought Father Francis back just before midnight. 
You know what happened after that. Father Fran- 
cis received dad into the Catholic Church — 1 didn't 
quite understand everything he said. But he gave ' 
him Extreme — Extreme " 

"Unction?" suggested Mrs. Cobb. 

"Yes — that was the word — and the Viaticum — I 
remembered that. And afterward we all went into 
his room together and he told us he hoped that some 
day we should follow him — he wished he could have 
lived to teach me, he said. And be asked Ivo to 
see that he was buried as a Catholic — he made him 
promise. And then Father Francis came back and 
said Jong Latin prayers for the dying, and — after- 
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ward, you know — he said others for the dead. Lut- 
trell told me about one of them. It meant, he said, 
'May Christ receive thee, who hath called thee.' " 

"I don't think you are to be blamed at all, Ernie. 
It was a very difficult position for any one as young 
as you are. But you're right, dear, as far as I'm 
concerned. I'm very glad and thankful that you 
told Luttrell — that you persuaded him to go." 

"Shall you tell mother so? She has hardly spoken 
to me since that night. I am sure she must be angry, 
though she never says a word." 

"Have you been alone, then, all these two days?" 

"A good deal. The day after it happened they 
kept me in bed. The doctor told them to. I was 
very tired and I had been crying nearly all night," 
she added simply. "To-day I got up, but I haven't 
been downstairs. I keep thinking that mother would 
rather not see me. Luttrell comes up whenever he 
can, but he's so busy helping Ivo." 

"I wish I could have come yesterday. But I was 
in Paris — I couldn't get here before." 

"Have you seen dear dad yet, Aunt Grace?" 

"No, not yet. Perhaps you will go with me, 
Ernie." 

"Yes; I go in very often, now I'm up. It — it 
comforts me. And there are two nuns there all 
the time — Father Francis sent them — from the con- 
vent at Shawhurst. They are praying for him, you 
know, for the repose of his soul. Do you believe 
in purgatory, Aunt Grace?" 

She looked almost eagerly at her aunt as she 
asked this question. 

Mrs. Cobb considered the matter. What did the 
Prayer-Byok say on the subject? A "fond thing, 
vainly invented, grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God"? Certainly it was numbered among the Er- 
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.rors of Rome. She answered a trifle hesitatingly: 

"No; I don't think I do, darling." 

"I should like to know what they are saying," 
continued Ierne. "I should like to pray for him, 
too; to feel that I was doing something for him. 
But dad must have believed in it or he wouldn't 
have asked for Father Francis." 

"Yes, he must certainly have believed," said Mrs. 
Cobb gently. 

There was little doubt of that, or he would not 
have expended his last ebbing strength in knocking 
at that door. Mrs. Cobb wished with all her heart 
that she could have discussed the matter with her 
brother before he died, could have ascertained the 
workings of his mind, learned what influences had 
led him thither. She felt that it would have helped 
her now. She did not feel — as Lady Elstone had 
done — that this thing had separated her from him. 
It even occurred to her that he might have per- 
suaded her to follow him. Their minds had been 
extraordinarily in sympathy, as is often the case 
between brother and sister who are the only chil- 
dren of the family. Up till the time of his mar- 
riage they had been very close and intimate friends. 
She almost envied Ierne, because she had been the 
instrument through which Simon had gained the last 
desire of his mortal life. Ierne, infinitely, patheti- 
cally brave, with the forlorn courage of despera- 
tion, had induced Luttrell to fetch the priest. She 
was the one who was principally to be blamed, ac- 
cording to Miss Forncett. Could it be true that 
Cynthia was really so angry with her little daughter? 
She ought to have been the first to see how right 
the child had been to procure this last comfort, 
this final succor, for Simon. . . . 

"If mother would only forgive me," whispered 
Ierne, leaning her head on her aunt's shoulder. 
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"Your mother is very sad, dear. I'm sure she 
isn't angry — she's thinking of her sorrow — of her 
great loss." 

"I can't help feeling that she is very angry," said 
lerne, unconvinced. 

"I wish. I could have been with him. Oh, why 
wasn't I in time?" said Mrs. Cobb, after a long 
silence. 

She felt the pressure of Ierne's thin little hand 
on hers, comfortingly. 

"You didn't hear him ask for me?" 

Ierne shook her head. 

"I believe he had only one thought — only one 
wish; and after that was granted there was so little 
time. He died within an hour." 

So it had very nearly missed him — this comfort 
for which he had craved. A little further delay 
and he would have passed away with the frustrated 
wish heavy upon his soul. . . . 

Presently they rose and went together to the great 
room where Simon Elstone lay. It was lighted only 
by the six tall yellow tapers that were placed at 
intervals round the coffin. A table stood near the 
bed, and upon it were a crucifix and a little stoup 
of holy-water. Two nuns were kneeling there, and 
Mrs. Cobb caught the chink of a rosary, the faint 
whisper of a prayer. They were very still — almost 
as still as carven figures — and their black habits 
and white coifs seemed to add to the mysterious 
atmosphere that prevailed. Their faces looked very 
thin and pale against the blackness of their somber 
veils. They were not young, but they had that look 
of youth which nuns often retain to an advanced age. 
But Mrs. Cobb only gave them a passing glance, 
hardly aware, perhaps, that she had done so. Her 
thoughts were full of Simon, of his upturned, frozen 
face that looked as if it had been fashioned of yel- 
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lowish marble. Terrible, she thought, in its pallor, 
its immovability, its almost cynical indifference to 
the grief around him. The tightly compressed lips 
gave her the impression that they were closely guard- 
ing some austere secret. She knelt down by the side 
or the coffin and Ierne knelt with her, shaken by 
sudden sobs. 

As her eyes became more accustomed to the light, 
Mrs. Cobb perceived certain details that had at first 
escaped her. She saw that a crucifix had been placed 
upon the dead man's breast, and that a rosary en- 
circled his thin and wasted fingers. They were 
surely the emblems of that change of faith made 
under the very eyes of death. She became conscious 
of sharing Ierne's wish to know what prayers the 
nuns were saying, and if possible to join in them. 
When at last she rose to go, she went up to one 
of the nuns. 

"Do please try to comfort that poor child," she 
whispered. "She is quite inconsolable." 

She went softly out of the room, feeling for the 
moment unable to bear the emotion produced by 
the little scene and by the sound, too, of Ierne's sobs. 
When she had gone, the nun rose from her knees 
and approached Ierne. Her face was gentle, austere, 
and rather worn. The expression was simple, the 
eyes were very kind. She touched her on the shoul- 
der as if to arouse her attention. 

"Do not cry," she said gently, "you have no need 
to fear for your father. He made a most holy 
death — the death of a good Catholic. And you 
must remember that you helped him. He received 
the Last Sacraments and died in a state of grace." 

The words were as strange to Ierne as if they 
had been spoken in a foreign language. They were 
utterly different from any religious teaching she had 
ever received, and yet in some subtle, unexplained 
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way they went straight to her heart and soothed 
and comforted her. She rose from her knees and 
stood beside the nun, looking up into her face. 

"We believe that we can help the dead with our 

prayers/* she continued, in her calm, even voice. 

That is what the Church has always taught. It is 

a holy and a wholesome thought to pray for the 

dead, that they may be loosed from their sins" 

"What prayers ao you say?" asked Ierne. 

"We say tne De rrofundis psalm, the Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries of the rosary, and many other indul- 
genced prayers, as well as the Office of the Dead." 

"I shouldn't know how to say the rosary," said 
Ierne, looking at the big, darkish beads wnich the 
nun was holding in her hand. 

"It is very easy. You say one Our Father, ten 
Hail Marys, and one Gloria for each mystery." 

"But I can't say the Hail Mary," said Ierne 
simply. 

"Will you say it after me now?" said the nun 
kindly. 

She drew a little rosary from her pocket and 
handed it to Ierne. The girl went stumblingly 
through the prayer, but she felt an almost passion- 
ate desire to learn, and she had very soon committed 
the words to memory. The rhythmic measure of 
it soothed and calmea her when the effort of memo- 
rizing it had once been made. She knelt down by 
the nun's side, repeating the prayers and slipping 
the beads through her fingers. Her tears had 
ceased. The little act of concentration was good 
and wholesome for her. 

The thought that Lady Elstone might object to 
the practice never occurred to her. She was satis- 
fied that she was, in some mysterious manner she 
did not understand, helping her father in a way he 
would have approved. If he had not believed in 
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such assistance he would not have chosen to die a 
Catholic; he would not at the last have spoken of 
prayers for the dead, as well as for the dying. Some 
day — some day — perhaps when she was quite grown 
up and was keeping house for Luttrell in London 
(always the dream of her youthful ambition), she 
also would become a Catholic. Her father had 
wished it. She would learn. ... At that mo- 
ment she had an aching desire to learn, as if to 
bridge in some sense the gulf that lay between them. 
She would tell Luttrell. Surely he would help 
her. . . . "Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners, now and at the hour of our death. 
Amen. ... 

So far she had not closely considered the mean- 
ing of the words she was repeating. But when 
once she had memorized them perfectly, could run 
through them easily without halt or stumble, she 
began to reflect upon their significance. She had 
never been taught anything of devotion to the 
Mother of God, but her brain tried to recall now 
some passages of Scripture in which there was men- 
tion of her. From dim, unexplored recesses of her 
mind she could recapture such words as these: "For 
behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. . . . " Yes, blessed art thou among 
women. . . . "For He that is mighty hath done 
great things to me, and holy is His Name. ..." 
Abruptly another scene rose before her eyes, per- 
haps derived from an ancient picture seen in some 
London gallery, forgotten for years. "And there 
stood by the cross of Jesus, His Mother. . . . When 
Jesus therefore had seen His Mother and the dis- 
ciple standing whom He loved, He saith to His 
Mother: Woman, behold thy son. After that He 
saith to the disciple: Behold thy Mother. ..." 
Yes, these two whom He had loved best, who had 
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been nearest to Him in that earth-life . . . these 
two had remained together to support and console 
each other. . . . Behold thy mother. . . ." 
Was it said only to St. John? Or did every one 
participate? Was she indeed the Mother, too, of 
all who knew and loved and served her Son ? Was 
she ready to pray for all, not only at the hour of 
death, but now . . . now? . . . 

The nun would perhaps have been a little aston- 
ished had she known of the unconscious meditation 
Ierne was making as she knelt there. Her face had 

?;rown very calm and her sobs had quite ceased. She 
elt that she could have remained there forever. 

Outside, the autumn evening was stormy and 
wet and had closed in early. But within, the house 
was still hushed in a silence that was not quite 
normal. 

"I wish I could learn more," said Ierne suddenly. 

"Perhaps some day you will be able to," said 
the nun. "You can come and see us whenever you 
like, our convent is not far from the village. We 
can lend you books, and we should always be very 
glad to instruct you." 

She spoke very kindly to Ierne, and looked at her 
with a look of great tenderness and love, as if her 
soul were dear to her. 

"Will you tell me your name?" said Ierne. 

"I am called Sister Margaret." 

"And may I keep the rosary?" 

"Yes, please do. And say it sometimes before 
you go to bed. Try to say at least one decade." 

She bent her head ana kissed Ierne on both 
cheeks. 

"I will pray for you," she said. 

Ierne crept out of the room, the rosary tightly 
clasped in her hand. It was already in her eyes 
a very precious possession, a link between herself 
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and her dead father, something that was definitely 
Catholic. She no longer felt so separated from htm, 
nor as if he had gone away past all recall. She 
wanted to believe in purgatory, where the soul was 
mysteriously purified to enable it to pass into heaven. 
Her father had been good, very good; he had borne 
his sufferings like a hero, and he had died, as the 
nun had said, in a state of grace. It was she who 
had helped him, she thought now with a little thrill 
of joy, realizing, albeit obscurely, his great and cry- 
ing need. She had felt the urgency of carrying out 
his wishes. If Luttrell had refused, she had made 
up her mind that she would go out alone into the 
night and make her way to Shawhurst on foot, pray- 
ing that she might be able to endure the terrors of 
that dark and lonely journey, to fetch Father Fran- 
cis herself. Only then he would not have come in 
time. Oh, what a risk there had been! She held 
her breath when she thought of it. 

She wished that her mother would talk to the 
nuns, especially to Sister Margaret; would listen to 
the words of assured comfort they could speak. 
Why should she turn away from them and from 
Father Francis as from something disagreeable? 
Didn't she, too, want to follow Simon down this 
mysterious path that promised so much of beauty 
and holiness? Ierne became subtly troubled when 
she thought of her mother. There was consolation 
so close if she would only seek it. There was the 
joy of giving and helping still ; the splendid knowl- 
edge that one wasn't shut out, one could be of 
use. . . . She longed to go and tell Lady Elstone 
of her new-found knowledge. 

After the funeral perhaps she might be allowed 
to go over and visit Sister Margaret. Just now it 
was impossible to suggest such a course to her 
mother, who would perhaps think it heartless of 
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her to wish to pay visits so soon. She wouldn't, 
perhaps, see that this visit would be unlike any 
other — would be made for quite a different pur- 
pose. But later on — next week perhaps — she would 
go over to the convent and learn. It did not enter 
her head that Lady Elstone would make any objec- 
tion, especially after what her father had said to 
them. 

Ierne fell asleep that night still clasping the rosary 
in her hand, drowsily repeating the prayers, until 
she lapsed into the deep and merciful slumber of 
youth. 



CHAPTER VI 

The house was full of strangers, or at least of 
people who seemed like strangers to Ierne. 
Cousins whose names she hardly knew, lawyers, 
people with whom Simon had had from time to 
time more or less intimate dealings. Some of them 
stayed in the house for the night that preceded the 
funeral. It fell to the lot of Miss Forncett to en- 
tertain them. She was only officially a mourner; 
she felt scarcely any sorrow for her brother-in-law's 
death, but she wore an air of almost professional 
solemnity, combined with a touch of pompous self- 
importance. She arranged many domestic details 
for her sister, whom she kept practically concealed 
from human view. Ivo wondered idly if the house 
would be sufficiently his in the future to enable him 
to veto his aunt's visits. She got on his nerves, 
and both he and Luttrell felt that she endeavored 
to keep them from their mother. 

Cynthia was too tired. . . . Darling Cynthia 
was lying down. A touch of headache. She had 
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had a wretched night. It would be far kinder not 
to disturb her, unless, of course, there was any spe- 
cial matter upon which they wished to consult her. 
They must remember the terrible shock she had had. 
One might call it a double shock, for she had not 
only lost her adored husband, but she had had to 
face the evil influences to which he had yielded at 
the last. 

Of course, it wouldn't count against him, 
Miss Forncett made haste to explain. His perver- 
sion — one could only call it that — was due to a 
weakened condition of intellect. He hadn't been 
master of himself ; dying people so often had foolish 
whims; and then the priest had been quite pitiless 
in taking advantage of his weakness. What pos- 
sible object could they have in thus insisting upon 
his being buried as a Catholic? A man who had 
left the Church of his fathers barely an hour be- 
fore he died! It oughtn't to count, and if she 
had any say in the matter, it shouldn't be allowed 
to count. 

Ivo did not answer. In his heart he more or less 
agreed with her, but he was not prepared to tell 
her so. He had no choice but to obey his father's 
dying wishes, to keep his promise to him, although 
even at the time he had felt that the promise had 
been wrung reluctantly from him. But Father Fran- 
cis had taken everything for granted, and was ar- 
ranging for a sung Requiem at the Franciscan church 
at Shawhurst. 

Luttrell, however, answered curtly: 

"He seemed perfectly aware of what he was do- 
ing. I am certain of that. He told us that it 
had been in his mind for some time past." 

Ah, there was the difficulty for them, as well as 
for their mother, this knowledge that all the time 
— in his outwardly unchanged goings out and com- 
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ings in — this spiritual conflict had been agitating 
him, unknown to them all. Hadn't there been any 
one near enough, loving enough (Luttrell thought 
sorrowfully), to receive his confidence? And their 
home life had been such a charming, intimate, alto- 
gether serene one ! Ierne was too young, but if she 
had been older Luttrell found himself believing that 
his father might have spoken to her, sure of her 
sympathy. He felt almost envious of Ierne. 

"No doubt the disease weakened his intellect," 
pursued Miss Forncett inexorably. "One often sees 
that. And the doctor is quite of my opinion." 

"His mind was perfectly clear up till the end," 
said Ivo. 

In his ears rang out that last cry, poignant, deso- 
late. "Too late have I loved Thee I" — the cry of 
the great penitent, afterward that great saint, Au- 
gustine of Hippo. 

Miss Forncett shook her head. Of course, it was 
useless to try to persuade his three children that 
Simon's sane and balanced mind had suffered a sud- 
den process of deterioration. Those days of illness, 
of torturing physical pain, had undermined his in- 
tellect and will, had led him to perpetrate this final 
act of perverse folly. What did he know of Roman 
Catholics, their religion, their intrigues? Noth- 
ing. . . . 

Lady Elstone entered the Franciscan church at 
Shawhurst, leaning heavily upon the arm of Ivo, 
while immediately behind them followed Luttrell 
and Ierne. A large crowd had gathered in the road 
outside the church — men, women, and children who 
had perhaps assembled more from curiosity than 
from actual interest. It was well known — for such 
news spreads quickly in country places — that Sir 
Simon Elstone had become a Catholic before he 
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died. In any case, the funeral of so well-known 
and popular a man would have attracted consid- 
erable attention, but the fact that it was to take place 
at the "Roman" church invested the ceremony with 
a fresh attraction not wholly free from influences 
that were held to be dangerous and sinister. "Her 
ladyship felt it very much," was the village verdict. 
Miss Abbey had represented her as considerably 
upset. Mr. Best — such an old friend — had been 
kept quite in the dark, and would not, of course, 
be present at to-day's ceremony. But among the 
little group of Catholics who lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the church the news had been received with 
considerable rejoicing. 

As she passed in, Lady Elstone observed the black 
curtains, heavy and motionless and caught back by 
dull gold bands, that hung over the great door, 
and the sight gave her a faint shock as the first man- 
ifestation of something strange to her personal ex- 
perience. The church, modern and rather poor and 
bare, had whitewashed walls. Rows of wooden 
benches stood on either side of the central aisle. 
Over a side altar there was a large statue of St. 
Francis of Assisi, kneeling and receiving the Stig- 
mata. Below it was written : "Deus mens et omnia?' 
Although it had no particular artistic merit, it cap- 
tured and rather held Lady Elstone's attention. 

She moved feebly up to the front bench, and now 
in front of her she saw the great catafalque, covered 
with somber black draperies, on which the coffin 
rested, hidden beneath a pall of black velvet. Great 
yellow candles stood round the coffin, their dull flare 
;iving a curious subdued illumination to the scene. 
Jpon the black draperies a skull and crossbones 
were embroidered in silver at each corner. 

Six candles burned above the high altar, which 
was also mournfully draped in black. And very 
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soon after their arrival three priests, wearing black 
vestments, entered the sanctuary, and a dull, deep 
chanting composed wholly of men's voices sounded 
mournfully through the church. 

Lady Elstone was present at Mass for the first 
time in her life. She sat upright in her seat; her 
eyes hard and tearless behind the crape veil that 
covered her face. She listened to the singing of 
the Dies I rat, most magnificent, most solemn of 
dirges. 

Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuae viae: 
Ne me per das ilia die. . . . 

The music sounded heavily, monotonously. Some- 
times, as if raised in passionate petition, the sound 
grew louder, only to die away in a note of fear 
and supplication that was almost a wail. . . . 

On each side of her sat Ivo and Luttrell with 
set, grave, immovable faces. Ierne, sitting on the 
other side of Luttrell, leaned forward a little, with 
shining eyes and cheeks that were unusually flushed. 
She looked nervous and excited, and she listened 
with eager attention to the grave, solemn music of 
the Requiem. The chanting of the friars rose and 
fell in a deep and melancholy monotony. 

Then silence, that was broken by the priest's voice 
singing the Gospel. And later, as Ierne watched 
with an interest that became almost breathless in 
its absorption, she saw the Host uplifted high 
above the head of the priest. She was on her knees 
and she bowed her head instinctively. Her fingers 
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sought the rosary that lay concealed in the pocket 
of her coat; she uttered inaudibly the prayers as 
the beads slipped through her fingers. When the 
Mass was over, the priests advanced down the aisle, 
sprinkled the coffin with holy water, and pronounced 
the last Absolution 1 . 

Then the coffin was bome to the door, and Ierne 
passed through the crowded church clinging close 
to Luttrell, while Lady Elstone and Ivo walked on 
ahead. Among the congregation Ierne noticed a 
group of nuns, one of whom, Sister Margaret, 
smiled to her as she passed. Then came the long 
drive to the new Catholic cemetery that lay beyond 
Shawhurst. Ivo had thought it would be more 
in accordance with his father's wishes that this should 
be his last earthly resting-place, rather than the fam- 
■ ily vault in Shawhurst churchyard. 

Lady Elstone was not unaware of her daughter's 
calm and self-control throughout that morning. 
She had expected Ierne to show some emotion, but 
she had proved as calm as her brothers. Lady El- 
stone would have received a shock had she known 
that Ierne's composure was due to her complete 
absorption in all the details of the ceremony. Her 
attention was so concentrated, indeed, that she 
scarcely heeded the passing of time, the curious 
looks of idle spectators. She was thinking very 
deeply of her father, but her thoughts were almost 
happy ones. Every one else deplored the step he 
had taken, but to herself it seemed both beautiful 
and necessary, the only thing to be done. The 
Mass had been wonderful; it made her resolve more 
firmly than ever to be a Catholic. She wondered if 
it had had this effect upon Ivo and Luttrell, even 
upon her mother. She longed desperately to know 
what thoughts lay hidden behind her mother's del- 
icate, pale face. She glanced at her timidly. But 
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Lady Elstone's face was frozen in its calmness. She 
was unaware of her daughter's scrut iny. Indeed, 
had Ierne known it, her mother ^TSffll trying to 
persuade herself that Simon would have disliked 
the ceremony as much as she did, if he could only 
have witnessed it. He had always liked things 
plainly and simply done — surely he would have de- 
tested the gloomy music ; the incense ; the sprinkling 
of holy-water ; the long, unintelligible Latin prayers. 
Oh, he had taken that last and irretrievable step in 
utter ignorance of the consequences, and of all the 
pain and consternation it would produce in the minds 
and hearts of the survivors. Lady Elstone felt that 
her sons must surely share her sufferings. She had 
no thought of the effect of it all upon Ierne. When 
she considered her daughter at all, she felt a sense 
of anger, of resentment, almost of bitterness, 
toward her. 

It was only when the coffin had been lowered into 
that newly prepared grave and sprinkled with holy- 
water once more that her self-control gave way. Ivo 
could hear her sobbing in a broken-hearted, desolate 
fashion. Simon had been taken away from her, and 
the manner of his going had set an impassable gulf 
between them. . . . 

"Worse than I expected," said Miss Forncett, as, 
linking her arm in her sister's, they mounted the 
wide oaken staircase at Shawhurst Place side by 
side, after their return home. "What a contrast to 
our own beautiful, consoling funeral service. Not a 
single English hymn! And all that muttering and 
mumming! It was very trying for you, darling, and 
you bore up beautifully." 

Lady Elstone was subtly comforted by her sis- 
ter's words; she felt, indeed, that she had borne up 
beautifully during the long and exhausting ceremony. 
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She had tried so hard to conceal her aversion to it 
all, had even uttered a few conventional words of 
icy thanks to Father Francis. But, now that the 
ordeal was over, she felt spent and utterly weary. 
It was terrible to think that there was this dividing 
wall between herself and her beloved; it seemed to 
creep in and spoil all her holy and beautiful memo- 
ries of him and his love. In the next world it had 
been said on divine authority that there were many 
mansions. What if this division of Catholic and 
Protestant should survive even there? And she 
could not go to Simon along that path he had so 
strangely chosen. She believed that he had erred 
and strayed ; she had a kind of dread that his action 
might merit and receive punishment rather than re- 
ward. And yet he had been so assured, so certain, 
so bent upon this course. She recalled his hours 
of anxiety, his pitiful supplication, then the look of 
joy — almost or triumph — the spiritual happiness 
that had illuminated and transfigured his dying face. 
The peacefulness of his death. No other death she 
had ever seen had been so peaceful, so serene. Such 
a triumphant, wonderful passing, as from death to 
life. . . . Ought she to grudge him that happi- 
ness? Yet she felt that by approving it she would 
be violating a lifelong moral principle for the sake 
of a human love. . . . 

"I wonder what Ierne's doing?" she said, when 
she had been ensconced on the sofa before the fire 
in her sitting-room, yielding to the somewhat impor- 
tunate ministrations of Elvidia. 

"I suppose she is in her room," replied Miss 
Forncett severely. 

"I wish you would go and find her, Elvidia. She 
looked pale . . . she mustn't think herself neg- 
lected. Of course, she was to blame, and I'm afraid 
she must be reproaching herself. Now the funeral 
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is over, I think I had better see her — and forgive 
her." 

Miss Forncett rose rather reluctantly. 

"Are you sure you feel able to see her? Wouldn't 
you rather wait a little? It won't hurt Ierne, you 
know." 

"I feel it is my duty to see her. I have hardly 
spoken to her since that night. I am a coward — 
it hurt me. But now I must speak to her." 

Miss Forncett went out of the room and climbed 
the stairs in search of her niece. She hoped that 
she should not find Grace Cobb there. The two 
had, as she knew, been almost inseparable during 
the past two days. She felt that Grace was inju- 
dicious in her treatment of Ierne. And she wanted 
to speak a word or two of frank advice before 
sending the girl down to her mother. 

Ierne was, however, alone in her room. She was 
sitting by the window when her aunt appeared, look- 
ing out at the stormy, grey October sky that showed 
such fine effects of racing clouds. The window was 
open, and by leaning her head a little forward she 
could see the long line of the Downs, with the grey 
silhouette of the Lion's Paw drawn with a dark 
distinctness. Nearer, the green undulations of the 
park, the groups of Jersey cows in the meadows, 
the tall, splendid oaks and elms in their purple 
leaflessness, contributed to a landscape that was 
very purely English. There was a certain austere 
beauty in the scene that held the child's imagination. 
Simon had taught her to love Sussex; to feel a 
certain proud ownership in the fine scenery of the 
Downs, with their bare, green slopes, their abrupt 
white chalk-pits, the sparse vegetation of the higher 
fastnesses, die stunted, wind-blown trees, the glory 
of the gorse in blossom. Now it was doubly dear 
to her, because it had been so dear to him. 
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As Miss Fomcett entered, Ierne slipped the rosary 
back into her pocket. But the little chink aroused 
her aunt's curiosity. She said: 

"What are you doing, Ierne?" 

"Nothing," said the girl, coloring. 

The rosary was a secret and very precious pos- 
session ; she did not feel at all inclined to reveal its 
existence to Miss Fomcett. 

"Your mother wants you," said Miss Fomcett. 
"She asked me to come and find you and send you 
to her room. I had better tell you why." 

"Yes?" said Ierne. 

"She wants to forgive you. She realizes that you 
must be very sorry — perhaps reproaching yourself 
— for your action and all its consequences. You 
know what a sweet, forgiving disposition your 
mother has. A word from you — a word of con- 
trition, Ierne — and you will find her only too ready 
to meet you half way." 

"Did she tell you to say this to me, Aunt 
Elvidia?" 

Ierne's pale face held something of sternness. Her 
eyes were fixed squarely upon her aunt. 

"No, I am simply telling you this in order that 
you may know exactly how matters stand. It will 
make your part simpler and easier. I am sure you 
must wish to do and say all that you can to com- 
fort your mother in her terrible grief 1" 

Ierne did not answer. She looked at her aunt 
with a curious expression of wonder, as if she hardly 
understood. But she realized that this was an at- 
tempt to coerce_ her, to force her to the expression 
of a contrition she did not and ought not to feel. 

"I am sure you will not say anything that could 
possibly upset her," continued Miss Fomcett. "Re- 
member the very trying ordeal she has passed 
through to-day. Vet it was one of the least of the 
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consequences of your wrongdoing — your wicked dis- 
obedience." 

There was a touch of real anger in Miss Forn- 
cett's voice. She could not bear to see Ierne stand- 
ing there looking so innocent, so serene. She wished 
at least to "convince her of sin." 

"Thank you, Aunt Elvidia. I will go to her." 

They left the room together. Miss Forncett 
thought to herself: "She's not a bit sorry. She's 
been abominably spoiled. I always said they would 
have trouble with her." 

She felt as if she had come into collision with 
something very hard and obstinately determined — 
something that was also antagonistic toward her- 
self. She wondered what was in her niece's mind. 
Her face certainly wore what Miss Forncett se- 
cretly stigmatized as a "mulish" look. 

Her father had spoiled her, making her, during 
her holidays at least, his constant companion. But 
it was not too late for Cynthia to take her in hand. 
She only wished that she could remain at the Place 
to help her in the task. She could suggest so many 
methods of keeping Ierne under proper control. 



CHAPTER VII 

Ierne went very slowly down to her mother's room, 
almost aghast at the thought of what lay in front 
of her. Her aunt had left her in no doubt as to 
what was immediately expected of her, and it made 
her alarmed at the thought of seeing her mother. 
What would her father have advised her to do under 
the circumstances? Bewildered and a little confused, 
she turned the handle of the door and entered the 
room. 
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Lady Elstone was still lying on the sofa, propped 
up by some large cushions. Near her was a table 
upon which stood a cut-glass bottle of smelling-salts. 
She did not really need them, but Elvidia had sug- 
gested they might be required. Lady Elstone had 
sometimes the half-humorous conviction that Elvidia 
was silently training her to a due observance of her 
widowed state. Hence the sofa, the need to rest 
after exhausting experiences, the smelling-salts. 

She looked up as her daughter came in. 

"Come here, Ierne," said Lady Elstone. 

Ierne approached her, and bent her face to re- 
ceive her kiss. They had hardly exchanged two 
words since that little scene on the stairs five days 
ago. 

It seemed to Ierne that all the part of her life 
that really mattered and signified had been lived 
through since then. 

There was silence. Both were aware of the 
difficult task that lay in front of them ; in both, too, 
there was a disinclination to be the first to open 
a disagreeable subject. 

"I was hoping you had something to say to me, 
Ierne," said Lady Elstone. 

Her beautiful blue eyes were fixed wistfully upon 
her daughter. Ierne said slowly: 

"Aunt Elvidia said you wished to forgive me. I 
am very glad. I want to be forgiven." She spoke 
the words with a certain mechanical care. 4 The 
only thing is I can't say that I'm sorry for what I 
did. I still think it was right — the only thing to 
do— the thing he wanted." She stammered over the 
last sentence. 

"Sit there, Ierne," said Lady Elstone, pointing 
to a chair near the fire. "If you can't see that you 
were in the wrong I must try to show you. You 
were very disobedient and rebellious— you defied 
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me. You took too much upon yourself — a girl of 
only sixteen ! It is my duty to insist that you should 
say you are very sorry for what you did. I am 
your mother — I have a right to this." 

Ierne shivered a little in spite of the warmth of 
the fire. She loved her mother, although she had 
never had that worshiping love for her that she had 
felt for her father. She had had to choose between 
them and she had chosen to do what he wished. 
But now, mixed with her love for her mother, there 
was something of fear. She was torn between her 
desire to please her at all costs and her wish to 
obey the stern mandates of conscience. 

But if I had to live that dreadful night over 
again I should act in exactly the same way," said 
Ierne in a low tone. "I don t believe it was wrong. 
I had to choose." 

She looked almost wildly at her mother. Lady 
Elstone was listening with an obviously artificial 
patience. 

"And to-day at the Requiem I felt more than ever 
that I had done what was right. If it hadn't been 
for me he wouldn't perhaps have had those won- 
derful prayers — that Mass. I was glad — all the 
time I was feeling so thankful!" 

Lady Elstone was roused by something sincere 
and passionate in these words. 

"Ierne, you don't know what you're saying! You 
could not possibly have understood anything!" 

She looked at her daughter in angry amazement. 

"I understood enough to make me wish to do as 
he did — to become a Catholic, as he wished me to!" 

The words were spoken now. But even Ierne 
had no idea of the effect they would produce upon 
her mother. She sprang up from die sofa, her 
fatigue and emotion forgotten in this new danger 
that threatened. 
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"Ierne, I forbid you to speak like that! It is 
very, very wicked, and you are breaking my heart. 
Your dear father didn't know what he was doing. 
I, who knew him so well, can assure you of that. ' 

The color in her face deepened; her eyes were 
bright with anger. 

And, as for that ceremony to-day, I felt all the 
time how repugnant it would have been to him — so 
contrary to all he had always believed. He would 
never have gone against all his principles and con- 
victions — against the religion we had both loved 
throughout our married lire — if he had been in full 
possession of his health and senses I" 

"When people are dying," said Ierne, looking up 
into her mother's face with clear, unshadowed eyes, 
"they are perhaps nearer to the other world — much 
nearer than they have ever been before — so near to 
God that some light from Him may come to them. 
All the time I felt that was how it was with him. 
That he heard some call we couldn't hear ... a 
call he could not help answering and obeying." 

It seemed now as if she were scarcely conscious 
of Lady Elstone's presence ; she was uttering aloud 
the thoughts, wonderful and terrible, that had been 
hers in those lonely hours of meditation she had 
passed through. Her mother found herself, against 
her will, powerfully influenced by Ierne's words. 
What if they were indeed true? What if some 
Light had indeed penetrated across that human 
blindness with a revelation that could not be re- 
jected? She tried to shake herself free from the 
thought, to grip with more security than ever the 
old convictions, the old standards. . . . 

"Ierne, I see you've been upset by all that's hap- 
pened," she said more kindly. "It has for the mo- 
ment influenced you because you are very young, and 
it has unfortunately blinded your judgment. I ought 
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to have thought of that. You have always been 
morbid and undisciplined, and I must make excuses 
for you. But there must be no more talk — do you 
hear me? — of becoming a Roman Catholic. I 
should never allow it, and you must please under- 
stand that once for all/' 

Her tone of authority was too pronounced not to 
be effective, but Ierne felt her heart sink into her 
boots as the sentence was uttered. 

The dream of going over to the convent, per- 
haps to-morrow, or seeking out Sister Margaret and 
placing herself under instruction, was abruptly and 
cruelly shattered. The way of approach to her 
father was inexorably barred. She would have to 
wait until she was grown up before she could take 
the step. Long years of waiting, perhaps, lay ahead 
of her. She choked back a sob. 

Lady Elstone sat down near the window. The 
short afternoon was drawing to a close; rain had 
begun to fall. The wind soughed restlessly about 
the old house. 

"Do try to control yourself, Ierne. Perhaps you 
had better go back to your room. Tell Abbey to 
take up your tea — you won't want to come down- 
stairs. 9 She tried to speak in a more matter-of- 
fact tone. 

Ierne controlled her tears with an effort. She 
stood up and there was something fragile in her 
appearance that struck her mother very forcibly. 
She hoped she had not been too hard upon her, but 
she could not neglect her duty. 

"But you must forgive me 1" she said a little wildly. 
"I am miserable, although I can't say I'm sorry for 
what I did that night. Shall you always be angry 
with me?" She made the appeal so wistfully that 
Lady Elstone was touched in spite of herself. 

"I am not angry with you, Ierne. I sent for you 
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on purpose to forgive you. We won't talk about it 
any more." 

She kissed Ierne. The girl flung her arms pas- 
sionately about her mother, covering her (ace with 
kisses and tears. 

Lady Elstone gently disengaged herself. 

"You can best show me you are sorry by not 
speaking again to any one about the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. You are far too young to bewilder 
your head with controversy. Remember, Ierne, you 
are not to read any books on the subject, and you 
mustn't discuss it with any one. Put it outside your 
thoughts altogether. Then you will really be pleas- 
ing me, and you will help to atone for the wrong 
you have done." 

Ierne, suddenly chilled, went slowly out of the 
room. She had hoped against hope that she could 
have persuaded her mother to see that she had done 
right in asking Luttrell to fetch Father Francis. 
Now she saw the impossibility, and she found her- 
self cut off abruptly from those very sources of 
comfort to which she had looked forward so eagerly. 
She had made so sure that she would have been per- 
mitted in obedience to her father's wishes to learn 
to be a Catholic. Sister Margaret would have 
helped her, would have lent her books. And the 
rosary? . . . She had meant to make confession 
of that treasure, but something had held her back. 
Now she felt sure that to acknowledge it would 
have meant immediate confiscation. For her 
father's sake she intended to keep it. 

Lady Elstone resolved to send Ierne back to 
school at half term. It had not been her original 
intention, for she had felt that the girl required 
a certain time of rest and recuperation after the 
shock and bereavement of her father's death. But 
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Miss Forncett disagreed, and assured Cynthia that 
school was the best possible remedy for such an 
overwrought, morbid state. Lady Elstone fell in 
with this opinion, especially when she realized that 
Ierne still took so oerverse a view of Simon's dying 
action. It had influenced her far more profoundly 
than her mother had had any idea of, and she seemed 
to be laboring under the mistaken conclusion that 
she owed him obedience to those dying entreaties. 

Ierne was at a difficult age — an age which men- 
tally, as well as physically, may justly be called 
awkward. There was something unsympathetic in 
her ungirlish reticence, in her withdrawals and aloof- 
ness. She was selfish, self-centered, and inclined to 
brood. She had neither the gay, sunny temper of 
her father nor the calm, equable one of her mother. 
It would be far better for her to return to Miss 
Gibbon's, and become once more a normal school- 
girl. Thus Miss Forncett, who, now that Ivo had 
rejoined his regiment and Luttrell had returned to 
his work in London, felt that a sojourn at Shaw- 
hurst alone with her darling Cynthia would be a 
very agreeable manner of disposing of the autumn 
months. Ierne's presence would cast a wet blanket, 
and it was best that she should return to school for 
her own sake, as well as for theirs. The discipline 
of school life, the give and take, would prove singu- 
larly beneficial to her. And she was a little trying 
just now to darling Cynthia. Darling Cynthia gave 
in, having allowed herself to be persuaded that she 
was actuated only by a desire for Ierne's good. 
Elvidia was invited to stay at Shawhurst until Christ- 
mas, which was exactly what she had been aiming 
at 

Ierne was almost relieved at the decision. Out- 
wardly everything was smooth at Shawhurst, but 
Grace Cobb had gone away (she always migrated 
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to sunny southern spots in the winter) and Elvidia 
contrived that she should see as little of her mother 
as possible. The girl was thus thrown almost wholly 
upon her own resources for the fortnight she re- 
mained at home after her father's death. 

The Sunday morning service was a martyrdom, 
but less than ever was it possible to escape from it. 
Mr. Best, perhaps at a hint from Lady Elstone, 
was more definitely controversial in his sermons than 
was his habit, and his frequent strictures against 
Rome filled Ierne with a sense of confusion and 
guilt. She lived in fear that her precious rosary 
would be discovered and confiscated. Sometimes the 
wild idea of communicating with Sister Margaret 
and asking her advice occurred to her, but it was 
soon dismissed as impracticable. All Ierne's letters 
passed through her mother's hands, and if she did 
not read them she at least knew to whom they were 
addressed. But Mr. Best's words disturbed her. 
These people, older and wiser than she, to whom 
the Catholic Church had never been a sudden and 
wonderful revelation, must surely have some ground 
for their deep-rooted and passionate prejudices 
against it. Then the pendulum would swing back, 
and her father's dying words proved more per- 
suasive than Mr. Best's plausible. -polemics— Here 
were reality and truth, or she had never known 
them. Here was something that went beyond the 
grave, something that bade love mock at death. She 
felt as if she had come in contact with the ever- 
lasting verities, and that nothing less could pos- 
sibly content her again. Would there ever come a 
day when she would be free to follow him? 

It had been a disappointment to her to sec so 
little of Luttrcll before he returned to town. He 
was always occupied in helping Ivo with the busi- 
ness affairs that claimed so much of his attention. 
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She longed to know what impression had been left 
upon his mind by that drama in which they had 
both played their part. But perhaps he had been 
asked not to discuss it with her. Perhaps he had 
been warned of her wish to obey her father. She 
felt in those days quite cut off from immediate help. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Avery pale Ierne, clad in deep mourning, arrived 
one afternoon in early November at Miss Gib- 
bon's school. The girls whom she knew greeted her 
with a shy, embarrassed kindness, as if her recent 
bereavement had alienated and estranged her. She 
was conscious alike of their altered attitude, and of 
some change in herself that emphasized it. For, 
although she was unaware of it, Ierne had been 

[>assing through not only the great shock of her first 
oss, but also the most vital spiritual crisis she was 
perhaps ever to know. It was an immense experi- 
ence for a girl of h£r age, and, even if the effect 
proved to be only transitory, the remembrance could 
never leave her. Not only had it aged her and 
made her childhood seem completely a thing of the 
past, but it had given her a new outlook upon life. 
Her individuality had asserted itself; the emotional 
crisis had brought it out and developed it. She felt 
that sense of responsibility toward her own soul 
which is such a sign that childish things have been 
put away. Sometimes love, sometimes religion, and 
sometimes the shock of a great sorrow will work 
this change in the young. She could not speak of 
her experiences, and as she looked round at the 
familiar faces of her school companions she felt how 
impossible it would be to discuss them with any 
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of them. Tbey were too sacred and perhaps too 
unusual for school-girl confidences. But she some- 
times felt that if she were ever to speak to a Cath- 
olic she would be able to give some idea of what 
was passing in her mind, and there were days when 
the girl longed and even prayed for this relief. She 
was leading a double lire in a spiritual sense; the 
strain pressed heavily on her youth and delicate 
physique. 

There were several new girls who must have 
been there since the beginning of the autumn term, 
and to one of them, older than the rest, who occu- 
pied a kind of hybrid position, half student and half 
teacher, Ierne felt a certain attraction. This Magali 
Arnold, she was to learn, lived in the neighborhood 
with her mother, and came to the school every day. 
She attended classes, and gave lessons in French 
to the younger girls and helped with the prepara- 
tion. She was a tall, slender girl of eighteen or 
perhaps a little more, with densely dark hair and 
eyes, accounted for by a suggested French origin. 
She mixed very little with the other girls, seemed al- 
ways eager to go home when her work was done, 
and encouraged no confidences from the twenty 
select pupils whom Miss Gibbon received. 

Ieme was struck by her beauty, her grown-up air, 
her quietly authoritative manner, and the general 
impression of detachment from her present surround- 
ings which so often stimulates curiosity. She spoke 
to her once or twice timidly when she found her- 
self near her, but Magali was not responsive. Per- 
haps the little touch of mystery added to her attrac- 
tion. She always answered the girls in French, for 
this was supposed to be part or her duty, but her 
replies were brief and generally discouraging. 

There was a rule that no day-girls could attend 
the school; Miss Gibbon received only a limited 
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number of boarders, but she had not really violated 
her rule, for Magali was almost more teacher than 
pupil. She was supposed to be backward in certain 
English subjects, owing to having lived so much 
abroad, and she also studied drawing with the elder 
girls. She seemed always industrious and absorbed. 
Many of the girls would have been very glad to 
make friends with her, and some even suggested it 
was by Miss Gibbon's wish that she mingled with 
them so little. 

When Ierne had been back at school for nearly 
three weeks, she caught a very bad cold and for 
some days had to remain in bed. Then she was 
allowed to get up for a few hours every day, remain- 
ing in her room. These precautions were necessary, 
Miss Gibbon assured her, because her cold was of 
a very catching kind. Ierne had plenty of books; 
she wrote some letters, and was not unhappy in her 
solitude. She thought a great deal about her father, 
about his last hours. It came into her mind then 
that she could perhaps some day find courage to 

Seak to Magah Arnold on the subject of religion. 
:ing older man herself, she might know a good 
deal more about it than she did, especially as she 
had lived so much abroad in Catholic countries. 

One afternoon she was sitting in an empty class- 
room, looking at some books. She was still weak, 
and her attention was inclined to wander; she could 
not concentrate as yet upon lessons. Miss Gibbon 
had said, however, that next week she would expect 
her to take her usual place in class; she had already 
lost so much time this term. Outside, the girls 
were having a hockey-match in the playing-field that 
overlooked the sea ; the sound of their shouts reached 
Ierne faintly. She was not fond of games and al- 
ways preferred riding to any other exercise, so she 
was not sorry to miss the match. As she sat there 
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near the fire the door opened and Magali Arnold 
came into the room, carrying some exercise-books 
under her arm. 

Ierne looked up, heavy-eyed. She hoped that 
Magali would not go away at once. 

"I'm lonely," she said with a courage born of 
desperation. "Won't you come and talk to me?" 

Magali surveyed her for an instant, put the books 
away in a drawer and answered in French : 

"I'm sorry, but I am far too busy. The exams 
are getting so near." 

Magali stood looking down at Ierne huddled into 
rather a miserable heap by the fire. Her black 
dress made her seem paler than ever, and the hand 
that held the book so listlessly was very thin. 

Magali, on the contrary, looked in the most bloom- 
ing health. She had just come in from the cold, 
bracing air of a late November day; there was color 
in her cheeks, and her dark-brown eyes were 
sparkling with health and vitality. Although she 
was shabbily dressed and her serge skirt was worn, 
she was very neat and her dark, close-growing hair 
was beautifully done. She possessed the French- 
woman's special quality of looking chic, even in un- 
fashionable raiment. 

The girls in the school discussed her a good deal, 
wove imaginative histories around her slender per- 
son, and longed to be admitted to a confidential 
friendship. But so far none had succeeded. 

"I — I should like to be friends," said Ierne 
slowly. 

"You must choose some one else — some one less 
busy," said Magali, with quite a bright smile that 
removed any bnisqueness from the words. Still she 
spoke with considerable decision, and Ierne, feeling 
snubbed, returned to her book. Soon afterward 
Magali left the room, taking no further notice of 
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the forlorn little figure by the fire. It was not al- 
ways easy to obey strictly and to the letter the rules 
Miss Gibbon had laid down for her conduct. There 
was something ambiguous about Magali's position 
in the school, and she was not supposed to asso- 
ciate with the girls on terms of equality any more 
than the junior mistresses did. She was perfectly 
aware of Miss Gibbon's reasons for imposing cer- 
tain arbitrary rules upon her, but sometimes, as in 
this case, she felt that it would have been kinder 
to stay and speak a few words to Ierne Elstone. 
The winter dusk was already beginning to fall; 
soon the girls would be returning from the playing- 
field, gay, tired, muddy, and disheveled. Ierne 
thought of their rosy, healthy faces, their wind- 
tossed hair, and involuntarily she began to contrast 
them with Magali Arnold. Her air of detachment, 
her cool independence, attracted Ierne. She almost 
envied her because she worked so hard, studied so 
diligently — as if she really loved it — and was exempt 
from games. If she went down with the girls to 
the playing-field, it was to take the place of one of 
the junior mistresses, to superintend, to keep order. 
And she was perfectly capable of keeping even the 
older girls in order. It suddenly occurred to Ierne 
that she would like to get to know her better, to 
ask her to come and stay at Shawhurst next holidays. 
Sometimes she had been allowed to invite a friend in 
, this way; her mother was always glad to welcome 
any one who could be a companion to her. But it 
was difficult to approach her. On Saturday after- 
noon she always returned home and did not reap- 
pear until Monday morning. The girls gossiped 
about her; some knew by sight the little cottage on 
the cliff where she lived with her mother, and de- 
clared that it was tiny — only fit for a fisherman. 
Most of them were the children of rich parents, 
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and had beautiful homes of their own, yet no one 
ever thought the less of Miss Arnold on account 
of her poverty. She had qualities of beauty and 
independence and perfect detachment that inspired 
the not always willing respect of schoolgirls. 

Ierne's cold kept her indoors even after she was 
well enough to resume work. She moved about 
heavy and listless. Her thoughts were far away, 
and it was a painful effort to concentrate upon her 
studies. Miss Gibbon, finding she did not improve, 
sent for a doctor. He advised complete rest for 
another week; the girl had evidently suffered a great 
shock and was suffering from the after-effects; he 
wondered she had been sent back to school so 
soon. A walk in the early afternoon when there 
was sunshine might be beneficial; she needed fresh 
air, but must not be allowed to over-fatigue herself. 

"That will be all right," said Miss Gibbon in her 
decisive way. "I'll send Magali Arnold with you." 

Ierne received the decision with joy. Now there 
would be the coveted opportunity of "making 
friends." Perhaps she would even be able to ven- 
ture on a timid expression of her hope that Magali 
might come to Shawhurst. But when the next day 
came and the hour for the walk approached, she 
began to feel a little alarmed. She was half afraid 
that after her timid advances the other afternoon 
Magali might even suppose she had asked for her 
companionship. But Magali accepted the office as 
a matter of course, and with her usual cheerful 
good humor. She was ready to go with her punc- 
tually at the hour appointed by the Powers. Ierne 
would have liked to feel that it was a pleasure to 
her too, but Magali gave no hint of extraordinary 
satisfaction, which was discouraging to this flatter- 
ing hope. They walked along in silence, keeping 
to the high-road, which dipped and climbed across 
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die cliffs toward Chillhampton, the great watering- 
place that lay wrapped in a smoky haze to the west. 

It was a chilly day of blustering, invigorating 
wind and pale sunshine. There had been a storm 
the night before, and the sea was still rough, with 
great green breakers hurling themselves against the 
cliffs with sullen roar. Not a boat was to be seen, 
but the flocks of seagulls, like flashes of snow 
scimitar-shaped, were nying restlessly overhead ut- 
tering their sharp mewing cries. 

Magali, head erect, walked with easy, swinging 
strides. The rough wind blew a soft pink color 
into her face and made her dark eyes very bright. 
Ierne stole admiring glances at her companion. At 
last, breaking through her shyness with that awk- 
ward abruptness of the very reserved, she said: 

"I was wondering if you would come and stay 
with us ' at Shawhurst in the Christmas holidays. 
My home is there, and it isn't very far from here." 

Magali looked at her with some astonishment. 

"Thank you," she said in her cool, collected little 
voice, "but I never leave my mother in the holidays. 
We see so little of eUch other as it is." 

She seemed not only surprised, but perhaps a 
little offended, as if Ierne had in some way patron- 
ized her. 

Ierne colored. 

"It would be very quiet," she said, "and I should 
like you to come. You know we are in mourning 
for my father." 

"Yes, Miss Gibbon told me," said Magali. "But 
it would be quite impossible, thank you. I am sure, 
too, that she would not approve of my visiting among 
the girls." 

Ierne felt hurt and disappointed; she resented 
the almost disdainful manner in which her timid 
invitation had been rejected. Almost any other girl 
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in the school, she felt, would have been delighted 
to receive an invitation to Shawhurst, and she was 
convinced that Lady Elstone would like and approve 
of Magali. Would Ivo and Luttrell think her 
pretty? She was almost sure that they would. 

"Did you say you lived at Shawhurst?" asked 
Magali presently. 

"Yes. Do you know it?" 

"No, but I have an aunt who lives near there." 

Iernc longed to ask the aunt's name ; she won- 
dered if it was one she knew. But some instinct 
restrained her from closely questioning Magali. 

"Do you ever go to see her?" she asked pres- 
ently. 

"No— -not since she went to Shawhurst. She 
hasn't been there many months." 

Clearly she was not in a mood to vouchsafe 
further information. They walked on in what 
seemed to Ierne an embarrassed silence to the cross- 
roads on the top of the cliff. From this point they 
could sea across the long range of Sussex Downs, 
grey and desolate under the pale, wintry sky. 

Magali stopped and looked at her watch. 

"It is time to go back — we have walked for nearly 
half an hour." 

"Oh, I'm not tired. Do let us go on for a little." 

Magali was i nexorable . 

"We should not be back in time. Miss Gibbon 
particularly told me you were not to stay out more 
than an hour." 

"Oh, but I'm sure a few minutes longer wouldn't 
matter," pleaded Ierne, who was really enjoying 
the fresh air after her long imprisonment indoors. 

"I am sorry, but you know I am obliged to do 
what Miss Gibbon wishes," said Magali. Her tone 
was frosty and held a note of rebuke. 

They walked back rather quickly, aided by the 
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southwesterly wind that helped to blow them some- 
what roughly along the high, exposed road. I erne, 
a little sulky from the two snubs, relapsed into si- 
lence. Magali seemed to her hardly human in her 
cold superiority. She was so pretty, and could be 
so charming, Ierne felt, if she chose, that they would 
all gladly have made friends with her. It was sense- 
less to hold one's self proudly aloof in this way, 
and to disdain all offers of friendship. 

"I say, do you hate having to take me out like 
this?" she said, moved by a sudden indignant im- 
pulse which she repented of almost immediately. 

Magali lifted her eyebrows, gave a slight smile, 
and said: 

"Why should you think that? I don't hate any 
of my work — that would be very silly I" 

Another snub. . . . Ierne was almost savagely 
silent until they reached the house. As she mounted 
the stairs to go up to her room, she turned to Magali, 
who was standing in the hall. 

"Perhaps we shall have another walk to-morrow," 
she said, wishing to show Magali that at least she 
bore no resentment toward her. 

Magali answered imperturbably : 

"If Miss Gibbon wishes it." 

She disappeared down the long passage that led 
to the class-room. It was her hour for teaching 
French to the younger girls. Ierne reflected that 
one task was much the same as another to her. She 
performed them all with a kind % of cold perfection, 
and so competently that even Miss Gibbon praised 
her. 

And yet, in spite of Magali's silences, her indif- 
ference to others, Ierne still felt powerfully at- 
tracted to her. The unexplained mystery of her 
presence in the school intrigued her. She longed to 
possess her confidence, to be indeed the sole and 
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secret possessor of it. She wished to break through 
that icy wall of reserve, and discover the real hu- 
man Magali who was so devoted to her mother she 
could not even leave her in the holidays. Evidently 
she was capable of affection and sympathy. But 
the task baffled Ierne. She could not penetrate that 
light, hard, almost derisive exterior, disciplined, 
obedient, conscientious. But she felt with the curi- 
ous, unerring instinct of youth that if Magali would 
only talk to her she would be able to answer some 
of her questions, give replies to some of the things 
that were perpetually bewildering and puzzling her. 
Even about religion. ... A girl who had been 
so much abroad would be surely bound to know. . . . 

The next day Magali was again deputed to take 
Ierne for a walk. Miss Gibbon had a word or 
two with her first. 

"Be very careful what you talk to Ierne Elstone 
about," she said in her dry, decisive manner. "Es- 
pecially don't encourage her to talk about religion. 
Her father's death upset her very much — there were 
some curious circumstances in connection with it, I 
believe — and Lady Elstone has asked me to be ex- 
tremely particular in the matter." 

"Very well, Miss Gibbon," said Magali, receiving 
the order much as a private soldier listens to a su- 
perior officer. It was her business to listen and 
to obey. Miss Gibbon admired this attitude in 
Magali Arnold. If she had not possessed it, her 
hours at the school would have been numbered. 
And, as it was, her presence there did from time 
to time cause Miss Gibbon's conscience to give her 
a sharp prick. This was especially so when she 
thought of Ierne Elstone, and remembered a warn- 
ing letter she had received from her mother when 
the &irl returned to school after her father's 
death. 
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With one of those sudden and violent changes 
that are so observable at the seaside, a dead calm 
had succeeded the boisterous weather of the previous 
day. The great red sails of the trawlers were mir- 
rored in a sea that was as clear as glass, and faintly 
misty on the horizon. The air was mild and a 
little damp. 

Ierne had looked forward to this second walk 
with mixed feelings. She was conscious of being 
at her worst with Magali, full of schoolgirl awk- 
wardnesses and angles, and prone to utter silly, 
impulsive speeches destined to attract only a dis- 
dainful attention. Magali must surely have a very 
poor opinion of her. She realized suddenly how 
much of her thoughts this strange girl was occu- 
pying. She had thought less even about her father 
since she had known her. Magali had, as it were, 

Eushed those sorrowful thoughts further from her 
eart. She still said the rosary in bed every night, 
clasping it in her hand beneath the sheets, so as not 
to allow the least sound to penetrate to the girl 
who shared her room. She never forgot to add the 
De Profundis psalm to her morning and night pray- 
ers. She wondered what Magali would say to these 
proceedings. Would she laugh at them ? There was 
something hurtful to her pride to think so much 
of some one who apparently never thought of her 
at all. . . . 

They had gone for some little distance in silence 
when Ierne, pulling her handkerchief brusquely from 
her pocket, let fall something else upon the road. 
The sound as of something hard falling made 
Magali stop abruptly. 

The rosary was lying in the road between the two 
girls. The medal and crucifix which were attached 
to it gleamed as the light caught them. Ierne was 
almost too paralyzed to move ; she made no attempt 
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to pick it up. She stood there, pallid and wretched, 
the picture of guilt and confusion. Magali was not 
a mere schoolgirl, to be bound over to secrecy. She 
had authority in the school. Some of the junior 
girls were a little afraid of her. 

Ierne looked at her beseechingly, and to her 
astonishment she saw that there was something of 
confusion also in Magali's face, with its heightened 
color, its look of astonishment, almost of bewilder- 
ment. Their eyes met. Then Magali, the first to 
recover herself, stooped down and picked up the 
rosary, shaking the dust from the beads. 

"Is this yours?" she said. 

"Yes," said Ierne, in a low, miserable voice. 
There were tears in her eyes. Discovery by Miss 
Gibbon meant certain confiscation, perhaps even a 
letter to her mother. Lady Elstone had probably 
told her something of what had happened at Shaw- 
hurst last holidays so that she might be on her 
guard. . . . 

She put out her hand to take it, looking piteously 
at Magali's now grave and immobile face. 

"Please don't tell Miss Gibbon," she implored, 
pride hopelessly conquered by fear. 

"Are you not allowed to have it?" said Magali. 

"She might tell my mother. I don't want to have 
it taken away." 

Magali walked on resolutely with Ierne follow- 
ing, piteous, entreating. 

"Magali, will you promise not to say anything 
about it?" 

Magali walked on. 

"You won't tell her? You will promise?" 

Magali stopped and looked at Ierne with some- 
thing of scorn. 

"I don't make any promises to the girls," she said 
with a touch of hauteur. 
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"You are as hard as a stone !" Ierne flung at her, 
prudence thrown to the winds. 

Magali said very quietly: 

"Please don't talk in that silly way. But I ought 
to tell you one thing. You've no right to have any- 
thing in your possession here unknown to your 
mother and Miss Gibbon. I don't know why you 
have this rosary and I don't wish to know." 

Her cheeks were aflame. Ierne wondered why 
she should look so unusually disturbed. But her 
serenity for the moment was gone. The sight of 
this illicit possession had destroyed it. 

"I will tell you if you will let me. I want to tell 
you," said Ierne bravely. 

"No, I prefer not to know. It is no affair of 
mine, and if you tell any one it ought to be Miss 
Gibbon. You are under her care. I don't wish to 
be burdened with the responsibility of your secrets, 
Ierne." 

The tone of authority touched Ierne sharply. 
But she did not altogether resent it. Secretly she 
admired the way in which Magali was dealing with 
a situation that must at least have surprised her. 

"Don't you . . . approve of people becoming 
Roman Catholics?" said Ierne, in a lowered tone. 

Now the words were at last uttered she felt a 
shrinking fear that made her limbs tremble. What 
if Magali should repeat the conversation to Miss 
Gibbon? She looked at her anxiously. 

Magali's face was very stern. Ierne saw that she 
was affected by the words, and was perhaps per- 
plexed as to her answer. Magali did not reply and 
after a few minutes Ierne repeated timidly: . 

"Don't you, Magali?" 

Much as Magali disliked confidences, repudiating 
them whenever it was possible to do so, she was 
conscious of a deep curiosity to know the history 
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of that rosary. The girls might have a thousand 
secrets, but she preferred not to know them. She 
would have given worlds not to have seen those 
beads in Ierne's possession. 

"I refuse to discuss the subject with you," she 
said with some asperity. "To begin with, it's against 
the rules. The girls are forbidden to discuss religion 
among themselves. You know that as well as I do." 

Thus rebuked, Ierne relinquished the attempt. 
But she was still anxious to know what steps Magali 
proposed to take with regard to Miss Gibbon. 

'Tfou won't tell Miss Gibbon?" she said. 

"I am not going to tell you what I intend to do," 
said Magali. 

She had often found her own position in the school 
both ambiguous and difficult. Half girl, half 
teacher, she was both placed in authority and was 
subject to it. But gaps in her own education were 
being steadily filled up ; she was working hard to 
pass an examination that would be very necessary 
to her career in the future, and Miss Gibbon, by 
reason of an old friendship for her mother, had 
been both generous and kind. Magali could only 
show her gratitude by an unflagging industry, a punc- 
tilious attention to the rules laid down for her con- 
duct. She was absolutely trustworthy; she had, as 
Miss Gibbon was fond of saying, an old head on 
young shoulders. But she was sensitively aware that 
she was losing some of the prerogatives of girlhood 
In this forfeiture of youth. 

But this was not really her life, she was wont to 
assure herself. Life for her began when she slipped 
across the threshold of the old cottage on the cliff, 
to feel her mother's arms around her neck, her 
kisses upon her face. Magali needed no love, no 
friendship, outside her own home. There she re- 
ceived as she gave. She needed no other intimacy 
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in her life; her mother was her whole world; and 
the bond between them was a very close and inti- 
mate one. She would not have been able to under- 
stand the want of frank confidence that made a 
barrier between Ierne and Lady Elstone. 

Magali would have resented any intrusion upon 
that happy home life of hers; she screened it closely 
from public view, and none of the girls had ever 
been invited across the threshold of the cottage. 
It is true that in this respect Miss Gibbon had laid 
down one of her arbitrary decisions, but it coincided 
perfectly with Magali's own wishes. The girls to 
ner were mere details of her school life, necessary 
to her future career as a teacher, but individually 
uninteresting and unattractive. She liked teaching 
them, but apart from that she had and showed no 
interest for them. The post suited her in spite of 
its little difficulties. In her way, she was fond of 
Miss Gibbon. But the home life was really the 
only thing that counted, and she put all annoyances 
from her when she went back to the cottage in the 
evening. 

But through all her short weeks at the school no 
vital problem had ever presented itself to her until 
Ierne dropped her rosary in the road. It was a 
delicate matter, and Magali felt unable to cope with 
it alone. For the first time she took one of her 
school worries home and invited Mrs. Arnold's 
opinion. But she said nothing more on the subject 
to Ierne. 



CHAPTER IX 

Iady Elstone was unable to attend the prize- 
^ giving that Christmas. Indeed, no one expected 
her to come down for it, on account of her 
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deep mourning. Last year both she and Sir Simon 
had been present, and Ierne had received a prize for 
the first and perhaps the last time in her life. She 
did not shine at examinations, and was almost always 
too nervous to do herself justice. 

But, greatly to her delight, Luttrell wrote to say 
that he hoped to come. He was to spend Christmas 
at Shawhurst and would travel straight home after 
the ceremony. It had suddenly occurred to him that 
Ierne might fee! lonely and neglected with none of 
her relations there, and would sadly miss her fath- 
er's gay presence. He arrived rather early in the 
afternoon, and Ierne was suddenly sent for to go 
down to the drawing-room. 

She found him alone, and her delight was flat- 
tering to Luttrell, who had really rather put him- 
self out to come, in order that his little sister should 
not feel too solitary. 

"Oh, Luttrell I" she said, and flung her arms 
round his neck. 

"Well, Ernie, how are you getting on?" 

"Pretty well. I haven t got anything this time, 
but I missed so many weeks, first by being at home 
and then because I had a cold." 

To his thinking, she looked wan and delicate, a 
shadowy Ierne. 

"Have you come from home? How are mother 
and Ivo?" 

"Haven't seen them yet — I'm going on to Shaw- 
hurst when this show's over." 

It was comforting to see him, big, strong and 
brown, to hear his deep voice. 

"I shall be coming home next week. Do you 
know if Aunt Elvidia's there still?" 

"To tell you the truth, Ernie, I haven't liked to 
ask. But I hope to goodness not," said Luttrell, 
laughing. 
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Other people began to arrive — important-looking 
mothers and superior grown-up sisters who were 
faintly patronizing in manner. Soon Miss Gibbon, 
after welcoming her guests with inimitable dignity, 
led the way to the biggest class-room, where the 
concert was to take place. Magali had been very 
busy all day getting it ready, and the room looked 
quite transformed. All its hideous bareness was 
gone and the raised platform was decorated with 
palms and chrysanthemums in pots. A grand piano 
stood open. Magali herself commenced the pro- 
ceedings by playing Chopin's Valse in A Flat, which 
is always such a popular item at a school concert. 
She played very well indeed, and even Luttrell was 
struck with her performance, for he turned to Ierne 
and said: 

"Who is that girl? She plays jolly well. But 
she looks too old to be at school still." 

Magali had just retired amid a storm of ap- 
plause. Now she returned to the platform and made 
very pretty and graceful acknowledgments, her face 
flushed, her eyes shining. Ierne gazed at her with 
eyes full of admiration. 

"She isn't exactly one of the girls. She teaches 
here and she studies too. They say she's nearly 
nineteen." 

Luttrell's dark eyes followed the slim, vanish- 
ing figure. 

"Does she teach music?" he asked, with some 
show of interest. 

"Yes, music and French. And she comes to the 
classes for English and drawing. She's studying 
for an exam." 

"Who is she?" said Luttrell. 

"Her name is Magali Arnold." 

"Magali?" 
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"Yes — it's a French name. She's been a lot in 
France." 

Iernc felt thrilled at Luttrell's interest. Certainly 
Magali was looking her best to-day, although the 
white dress she wore was by no means a new one. 
Her black hair was beautifully done, and she looked 
extraordinarily vivid and alive. 

A small girl of about ten years old now mounted 
the platform and played a violin solo with labori- 
ous skill and precision. Not a feature of her solemn, 
fat face moved, and it was easy to see that her 
whole attention was concentrated upon the task, and 
that the audience did not exist for her. Magali 
accompanied her on the piano; it was one of her 
duties to superintend the violin practices. She was 
by far the most musical person in the school; and, 
having discovered this, Miss Gibbon entrusted the 
arrangement of the concert almost entirely to her, 
only insisting that she should play the first piece. 
There was a certain amount of jealousy that Magali 
should have complete control of the programme, for 
her position in the school was a subordinate one and 
she had only been there one term. But the girl 
took no notice of the petty animosity displayed by 
the senior mistress, who had hitherto conducted the 
breaking-up concerts with more energy than skill. 
She was determined that the afternoon should be a 
success, and her own vivid personality infused a 
spirit of enthusiasm among the performers. Ierne 
wished she could have been one of the brilliant little 
band on the platform. Still, it was very nice to sit 
here with Luttrell and listen to the music, and feel 
that he was enjoying it too. . . . 

After the concert a general move was made to 
the big dining-room, where a sumptuous tea had 
been prepared. Luttrell was introduced to some 
of the mothers and grown-up sisters, but his eyes 
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unconsciously followed the tall white figure that 
moved about so gracefully, as he thought, looking 
after people and seeing that they were eating and 
drinking. He must make Ierne introduce him to 
this girl with the shining eyes and raven dark hair 
who played so well. He wondered Ierne had never 
mentioned her before. . . . 

"Magali — my brother wants to know you," Ierne 
said timidly, as Magali passed her, conveying a 
plate of cakes and a cup of tea. 

"Very well, in a minute. I must take this to 
Lady Soames first." 

What would she think of him? That was Ierne's 
first thought when the introduction had after con- 
siderable delay been satisfactorily effected. The 
impression that Magali might make upon Luttrell 
never occurred to Ierne, he so seldom noticed girls, 
and had never shown any special interest in her 
school friends. She imagined he wanted to say 
something polite to her about her music. It had 
been a revelation to Ierne, for she had never heard 
Magali play before. She usually practised at home, 
as she had no time for it during her hours at the 
school. 

Luttrell stood smiling at Magali, talking in his 
frank, easy wav, and to Ierne's great astonishment 
Magali seemed to lose all the haughtiness of her 
every-day demeanor. How pretty she looked, in 
that new, glowing animation of hers. She was a 
human being at last. Why couldn't she be like that 
to the girls — bright and smiling and charming? 
Ierne envied Luttrell. He knew nothing of her deep 
reserve, her unconquerable aloofness; he talked to 
her as he might have talked to any one else, taking 
it for granted that she would be interested in what 
he was saying about her music. 

"I learn and I teach," she heard Magali say with 
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a little smile. "It's rather confusing at first, you 
know — one's so apt to mix the partsT" 

Miss Gibbon, sweeping past, magnificent in black 
velvet and Honiton lace and diamonds, overheard 
the little speech and, laying her hand affectionately 
for a second on Magalt's arm, she said: 

"You do both very well, my dear!" 

Magali looked pleased at the praise, for Miss 
Gibbon's commendations were rare. She held that 
every one should do their duty without the aids of 
recompense or encouragement. But she had a soft 
corner In her heart for Magali Arnold, the daugh- 
ter of her old friend. 

Luttrell said: 

"I wish you could teach Ernie to play as you 
do!" 

Ierne laughed. 

"When my fingers are all thumbs? You know 
you've said so yourself." 

She was always happy when Luttrell was there. 

Luttrell looked at his watch. 

"Time for me to go," he said. "If I don't catch 
this train I shall miss my connection at Chillhamp- 
ton. Well, I hope some day Ierne will persuade you 
to come to Shawhurst, Miss Arnold. ' 

"Thank you. But I never leave my mother in 
the holidays. You see, she's rather an invalid," said 
Magali. 

Although she refused the invitation she did not 
look surprised or a little offended, as she had done 
when Ierne proposed such a visit. There was even 
a hint of regret in her tone. 

"And then I have to work hard during the hol- 
idays. I'm going up for an exam this spring." 

Luttrell said good-by to Miss Gibbon and to 
Magali. Ierne went out to see him off. 

"You ought to try and persuade her to come," he 
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said. "You want a companion, you know, Ernie. 
It's awfully dull for you in the holidays." 

"I don't feel dull," said Ierne, ''but I'd like 
Magali to come, of course. I did suggest it once, 
but she refused, as she did just now. You see, 
they're awfully poor and she has to work for her 
living. They live in a tiny cottage on the cliffs." 

"You never mentioned her," said Luttrell. 

"She wasn't here till this term." 

"Is she a special friend of yours?" 

He seemed interested in the subject of Magali. 
Ierne wondered a little why he should question her. 

"I don't know," said Ierne hesitatingly. 

"You don't know? Why, what do you mean?" 
asked Luttrell, frankly puzzled. 

"I mean I like her most awfully, but we're not 
really friends. She never talks to any of the girls 
if she can help it." 

"She talked to me all right," said Luttrell. 

"Yes, but you're not one of the girls." 

"She is very pretty and charming," said 
Luttrell. 

"Oh, I'm so glad you think so, Lutt ! I wish you 
could persuade mother to ask her." 

"Mother would ask her right enough. But I 
doubt if she'd come, after what she said. It's hard 
luck for her having to work so hard and earn her 
own living," said Luttrell. 

"Yes, isn't it? Oh, and she told me once she had 
an aunt living near Shawhurst. She didn't tell me 
her name or exactly where she lived — she didn't 
seem to want to talk about her." 

"She may come to see her one of these days," 
said Luttrell. 

"Oh, Luttrell, it would be lovely if she did I We 
could have her over, and I'm sure mother would 
like her. And Ivo— — " 



* 
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"Oh, she'd get on all right I" Luttrell assured her, 
laughing a little at her enthusiasm. 

'T"he girls talk' a great deal about her — the way 

?irls do, you know. They think there's a mystery, 
ou see, Magali isn't intimate with any one, and 
she never invites any of us to go to her home. We 
really know hardly anything about her at all. And 
if we ask her questions, she seems a little offended." 

Luttrell stooped down and kissed his sister. 

"Well, gooa-by, Ernie. You'll be back on 
Wednesday, I suppose? Ivo is to come for Christ- 
mas." 

"Oh, Lutt, I want to say one thing to you." 

"You must say it quickly, then, or I shall lose my 
train." 

"Luttrell," she said desperately, for the feeling 
that he was in a hurry made it doubly difficult for 
her to speak, "do you ever think or doing what 
father said?" 

"Why, what do you mean, Ernie?" 

"About following him? About becoming a — a 
Catholic?" 

Luttrell's face changed; he looked suddenly grave 
and almost stern. 

"Why, what made you think of that?" he said. 

"Only because I — I — haven't been able to forget 

it. I have wanted so " She stopped short and 

gazed entreatingly at Luttrell. 

"Ernie, I'm most awfully sorry, but I really can't 
stop and talk to you about it now. I must push 
off/' 

Again he kissed her, then he opened the door and 
ran swiftly down the road. It was not very far to 
the station, but even now he was afraid he must 
have missed his train. 

So Ierne was unable to forget it? And he had 
thought her too young to receive a lasting impres- 
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sion of that solemn dying charge. It struck him 
then with a deep poignancy that his sister lived 
fi$ lonely and solitary in a world of her own. She was 
one of those isolated souls to whom speech is diffi- 
cult. And he was conscious of having evaded the 
issue with her. He had been glad to have this 
excuse for leaving her and avoiding a discussion 
of the kind. It had not been easy for her to speak 
to him, but he had refused to give her any answer, 
and in this way he had certainly checked her con- 
fidence. 

Ierne wanted healthy, normal companions of her 
own age. It was a pity that Magah Arnold could 
not find time to visit them at Shawhurst. He must 
speak to his mother about it. Perhaps if the mat- 
ter were put forcibly before Miss Gibbon, she 
might use her influence to induce Magali to come 
for a few days. He was sincerely thinking of his 
sister's welfare, but mixed with it there was a very 
strong desire to see Miss Arnold again. She was 
so pretty, so talented that he could not help feeling 
she was a little out of place as a pupil-teacher in 
Miss Gibbon's school. 



CHAPTER X 

THE Christmas prize-giving always took place a 
few days before the end of the term, because 
Miss Gibbon found it difficult to induce people to 
travel down for it in Christmas week. Unless their 
parents specially wished it, the children did not 
as a rule return home until the twenty-second of 
December; thus there were always some days be- 
tween the prize-giving and the departure of the girls 
for their holidays. 
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Nor was work in abeyance during the interval, 
although it was less strenuous than when the exam- 
inations loomed ahead. There were holiday tasks 
to be given, a course of reading to be recommended ; 
a general finishing-up to be accomplished. 

After Luttrell had gone, Ierne hoped that his visit 
would result in a closer alliance between herself and 
Magali. But when Miss Arnold appeared on the 
Monday morning she greeted her with the same 
cheerful indifference that she always displayed to the 
girls. Ierne felt disappointed. 

Now as she looked at her she wondered if the 
girls were right — whether some mystery enveloped 
Magali's life. But her face was so calm and cheer- 
ful it was difficult to imagine that any mysterious 
tragedy shadowed her. Did she mean to go through 
life without friends ? Did she never mean to marry ? 
Lots of girls married when they were only nine- 
teen. Was Magali satisfied with the prospect of 
teaching always in the future? Ierne felt that she 
would be wasted in such a life. She was too pretty, 
too charming. Older, plainer women could do the 
work as well, if not much better, although Magali 
certainly taught well; and it was pretty to see her 
standing there full of fiery energy, her dark little 
head thrown back, her eyes shining. The rapid way 
in which she wrote on the board, the autocratic, 
decisive manner which sat so oddly on her nineteen 
years, made the lesson one not to be easily for- 
gotten. Even the most indolent, apathetic girls 
would listen attentively. Yet all the time Ierne was 
convinced that Magali was perfectly indifferent to 
her pupils. She could teach, and there was a cer- 
tain brilliancy inseparable from her which galvan- 
ized them all into a measure of industry, but there 
was no personal touch. They might have been a 
row of wooden dummies for all she cared. She 
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threw knowledge at them, and if they did not choose 
to pick it up that was their own fault, not hers. It 
was a challenging attitude that scarcely a girl pres- 
ent did not perceive and resent, but it piqued them 
to effort. She was so little older than themselves — 
why should she be set over them? Sometimes there 
had been a hint of sulky rebellion among the older 
girls. But Magali took no heed. She had her task 
to do and she did it. At first it had been Miss 
Gibbon's habit to walk in unexpectedly to see how 
she was getting on, fearing that the older girls 
might take advantage of her youth and inexperience. 
But she saw only a rapt, attentive class, and a young, 
eager figure wielding an authority she envied. She 
had been justified in breaking her own iron rules 
to admit this shining young presence to her school. 

And then it was quite another thing to see Magali 
working as one or the girls in the senior class. 
Whether she was consciously setting an example of 
diligence and behavior Ierne did not know, but her 
demeanor was admirable. She possessed that odd 
mixture of humility and pride which is often ob- 
servable in intellectual people. She dropped the 
teacher and became the pupil without apparent diffi- 
culty, although she had cheerfully told Luttrell it 
was difficult not to mix the parts. 

On the Monday morning following the prize- 
giving Miss Gibbon was perplexed at receiving a 
letter from Lady Elstone. 

"My son tells me," she wrote, "that Ierne has 
made friends this term with a charming girl, Miss 
Arnold, and she spoke to him about inviting her 
here for part of the holidays. There seemed to be 
some difficulty about her leaving home. Will you 
tell me about her? You know I always like to ask 
your advice before inviting any girl here. Ierne 
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has so few companions, and she is very impression- 
able. Is Miss Arnold an advisable friend for her 
to have? I feel that any friend Ierne makes now 
must be one I can prudently allow to come here 
when her school-days are over. I shall follow your 
advice in the matter. If possible I will come down 
myself on Wednesday to fetch Ierne, and have a 
talk with you about her. ..." 

Miss Gibbon's first impulse was to send for 
Magali and give her the scolding she deserved. She 
had not kept a school for twenty years for nothing; 
and she knew exactly how to speak to refractory 
giils, as well as to tiresome and incompetent teachers. 
There was a hardness in her character which was 
all too apparent on those occasions. She seldom 
made allowances for a first offense — with her it 
was generally the last. The culprit normally had 
short shrift. 

She had no idea of the existence of a friendship 
between Magali and Ierne. It is true that she had 
seen Magali talking to Mr. Luttrell Elstone on the 
occasion of the prize-giving, but no importance 
could be attached to that. Young men very fre- 
quently requested an introduction to the prettier 
girls, and on festal occasions discipline was relaxed. 
Miss Gibbon had observed that many people noticed 
Magali at the prize-giving, partly on account of her 
brilliant playing and partly on account of her un- 
deniable beauty. Well, perhaps she was, after all, 
too pretty for the post. It was the only thing that 
could be alleged against her, except the one definite 
disadvantage which was only known to herself and 
the Arnolds. Miss Gibbon, sensitively aware that 
she had stretched a point, so to speak, could brook 
no conduct that might lead to disclosure. She had 
taken Magali into the school on generous terms, for 
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her mother's sake, and she had felt sure that the 
girl would prove prudent and trustworthy, as well 
as competent. She was worth a great deal as a 
teacher. But if she disregarded the dictates of 
common prudence no friendship for her mothet 
could save her from abrupt and summary dismissal. 
The school was Miss Gibbon's life-work, and no 
sentimental reasons would permit her to retain a 
person who was likely in any way to injure it. 

Her first anger having subsided, she reflected 
that Magali had a right to be heard. At luncheon 
she said to her: 

"What are you doing this afternoon, Magali?" 

Magali was to explain the holiday task to the 
junior girls at two o clock. 

"Then come to my study at three," said Miss 
Gibbon. 

As the clock struck Magali presented herself at 
the door of that sanctum where so many people had 
tremblingly and even tearfully learned their fate. 
Its very atmosphere was a trifle grim and uncom- 
promising. Furnished almost like a man's study, 
there were here no dainty feminine trifles or unnec- 
essary gewgaws. A large roll-top desk fitted with 
innumerable pigeon-holes containing heaven knows 
what of private dossiers; shelves of standard works 
neatly arranged, with not a modern novel nor a 
book of verse among them; a red Turkish carpet, 
two large leathern armchairs and a stiff sofa formed 
a complete list of the furniture. On the mantel- 
piece a bronze clock ticked out the minutes as if it 
had been the hand of doom itself. 

Miss Gibbon sat at the roll-top desk. She was 
still handsome in a rather masculine way, tall, loose- 
limbed, with abundant grey hair and deep-set, pierc- 
ing eyes that held the glint of authority. All the 
girls reared her and few pretended to like her. She 
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was absolutely without any illusions concerning them. 
But to Magali she was her mother's old friend, who 
had come to their rescue, too, in an hour of con- 
siderable pecuniary need. There was every reason 
for affection and gratitude and none for fear. She 
approached her unafraid, her conscience perfectly 
clear. 

"Sit down, Magali," said Miss Gibbon. 

The culprit generally stood, and the nervous shift- 
ing from one foot to the other, the clasping and 
unclasping of restless hands, were indicative to Miss 
Gibbon of its mental sufferings under the probing 
of her own practised scalpel. 

"When you came here," said Miss Gibbon, "it 
was on the expressly stated condition that when not 
at work you were to consider yourself a teacher and 
not one of the girls. I explained to you why I 
couldn't allow you to go among the other girls as 
one of themselves. I was breaking two of my rules 
in having you here at all. I have a rule against 
the admission of day-girls and I have a rule against 
allowing any one of your religion in my school. At 
the time you agreed to these conditions — you prom- 
ised that they should be faithfully observed. I 
strained a point to have you here at all. It was 
for your mother's sake." 

"Yes, Miss Gibbon," said Magali. 

She wondered what was coming. There were 
signs both of worry and of displeasure in Miss Gib- 
bon's face; she felt a little uneasy. 

"Now will you explain this ?" Mtss Gibbon took 
up Lady Elstone's letter with its deep mourning 
edge, and read a few sentences aloud to Magali. 
"What does she mean by saying that you and Ierne 
Elstone are friends? She invites you to stay there 
— wishes to know if I approve of the friendship. 
What am I to say?" 
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She adjusted her spectacles and looked severely 
at Magali. 

Magali returned the glance steadily. 

u Ierne Elstone is not a friend of mine," she said 
coldly. "It is true that she did once suggest my 
going there — that was when I took her out for a 
walk. I told her at once that I could not go, and 
that even if I could you would not approve of my 
visiting any of the girls. Mr. Elstone also sug- 

fested the same thine when he was here last week, 
have never made friends with her nor with any 
of the girls. But if I had " She paused. 

Miss Gibbon prompted her. "If you had?" 

"I frankly don't think I should have chosen I erne 
Elstone." 

"Why not?" inquired Miss Gibbon. 

"Because I am almost sure she has leanings 
toward Catholicism. She wanted to talk about it 
once, but I refused to listen. If she had known 
that I was a Catholic she would probably have asked 
me to tell her about it." 

"Leanings toward Catholicism?" repeated Miss 
Gibbon, in a tone of amazement. 

Was this what Lady Elstone's first letter had 
hinted at? 

"How do you know she has these leanings?" 

"Because she has a rosary," replied Magali 
frankly. 

"A rosary? Impossible I I had all her things un- 
packed as usual. There was no sign of any such 
thing. How do you know this?" 

"She dropped it when I was walking with her," 
said Magali. 

"You should have told me." 

"She asked me not to say anything about it. I 
told her she ought not to have anything in her pos- 
session without your knowledge." 
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Magali colored faintly as she spoke. 

"Still, it was your obvious duty to tell me." 

Magali was silent. 

"Why didn't you tell me?" inquired Miss Gib- 
bon in an iced voice. 

Magali was still silent. 

Miss Gibbon was swift to discover a hidden mo- 
tive. 

"Am I to- understand that as a Catholic your* 
self you wished her to keep it?" she inquired. 

"I — I suppose so," said Magali. 

"You mean, in fact, that when your duty to me 
comes into collision with what you conceive to be 
your duty as a Catholic, you must think first of your 
religion ?" 

"Yes," said Magali. Her voice was hardly 
audible. 

'1 am very glad to be enlightened upon the point," 
said Miss Gibbon, with that irony which had made 
two generations of girls squirm. "And so I am to 
suppose that this friendship exists only in Ierne's 
imagination?" 

There was incredulity in her tone. Magali 
flinched a little. 

"Entirely in her own imagination. She is the only 
girl in the school I have had to snub. I have snubbed 
her more than once." 

"But you allowed her to keep the rosary? That 
shows a certain softness." 

"I should have let any other girl do the same." 

"Perhaps you will kindly suggest an answer for 
me to give to Lady Elstone." 

"You can tell her, please, that no such friendship 
exists. That I'm only a poor girl you have be- 
friended. Tell her — why not? — that I am a Cath- 
olic, and if her daughter has learned anything it is 
not from me!" 
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There was more than a little bitterness in her 
tone. 

Miss Gibbon said sternly: 

"You must not speak to me like that, please." 

"I beg your pardon, Miss Gibbon," said Magali. 

Miss Gibbon paused for a moment's reflection. 
After all, Magali, except for her concealment about 
the rosary, had done nothing imprudent. The in- 
vitation had probably been prompted by Mr. Lut- 
trell Elstone, who had scarcely troublea to conceal 
his admiration for Magali. It was not the girl's 
fault that she was brilliant and charming and beau- 
tiful, but these qualities, delightful in themselves, 
might prove serious hindrances to her career as a 
governess or school-mistress. And then there was 
Mrs. Arnold, more fragile than ever this winter. 
The south-coast air was good for her; the tiny cot- 
tage was situated in a sunny spot. . . . 

"Well, Magali, I'm sorry you didn't tell me about 
the rosary, and you must be more frank with me in 
future. Remember, I am the guardian of these girls, 
and while they are here I stand in the place of their 
parents. But I am glad to find you have done noth- 
ing really imprudent. And Magali " 

14 Yes, Miss Gibbon?" 

"I propose to raise your salary next term. You 
have been extraordinarily successful with the little 
girls." 

Magali's face cleared. 

"Thank you very much, Miss Gibbon." 

"You can go now. And Magali, if Lady Elstone 
should come down on Wednesday she will probably 
ask to see you. I should like her to see you. But 
you must say nothing about — about the rosary to 
her. I shall have to decide whether to tell her or 
not. It is a difficult question. Girls of Ierne's age 
are so odd." 
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She rose as Magali rose and embraced her. It 
was the rarest thing for her to kiss any of the girls, 
and generally it only occurred when they had suf- 
fered some bereavement. She said with sudden 
impulse : 

'Like the prophet, I came to curse and remained 
to bless. I'd every intention of packing you off 
home!" 

Although they were meant kindly, Magali felt 
the parting words had chilled her, diminishing her 
pleasure in the expressions of approbation she had 
just heard. She went out of the room, acutely aware 
that an increased prudence and discretion in her 
dealings with the girls were necessary. Her first 
term had not been quite free from peril, and she 
saw that it would be more difficult to keep Miss 
Gibbon's rule than she had at first supposed. She 
saw, too, that all that avowed friendship for her 
mother would not save her from ignominious dismis- 
sal if she aroused the anger of her chief. And the 
salary, small as it was, was absolutely necessary to 
her mother just then But her pride had been 
sharply touched by those parting words — she might 
have been a housemaid who had generously been 
given another chancel Miss Gibbon had evidently 
uttered them with intention, and it had been neces- 
sary to accept them without remonstrance. 

The interview left her with an almost unreason- 
able resentment against Ierne. How dared she pre- 
tend to her brother that any friendship existed be- 
tween them ? She had never felt any sympathy for 
Ierne, and her sane, balanced mind had even found 
something actually antagonistic in that suggestion 
of something at once morbid and imaginative in 
Ierne's less disciplined nature. She had thought 
her discontented, nervous, restless, even a little un- 
healthy. Ierne had offered not the slightest temp- 
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tation to Magali to infringe the rigorous rules laid 
down for her conduct by Miss Gibbon. Yet she 
had almost — not quite — succeeded in obtaining for 
her an ignominious dismissal. Magali, now sharply 
on the defensive, saw danger in this girl. She was 
irritated by all that had passed, and blamed her- 
self for her own recognition and enjoyment of Lut- 
trell Elstone's pleasure in talking to her. She had 
liked his quiet, grave manner — so different from 
Ierne's — his good looks, and the way he had of mak- 
ing himself easily agreeable to people. With all her 
experience of girls, she knew nothing of young men, 
and there had been something flattering in his frank 
admiration that had pleased her in spite of her- 
self. She had found it easy to talk to nim, and his 
obvious eagerness to talk to her had piqued her 
interest in him. Now he, as well as Ierne, stood 
arraigned before her mental tribunal. They had 
been so nearly instrumental in bringing her into dire 
disgrace. 

Magali reviewed her position in the school and 
saw that it was precarious, in spite of her industry, 
her devotion to duty, and rigid obedience to rules. 
She was a Catholic; she had no right to be there, 
and she saw that Miss Gibbon's conscience was far 
from being easy on the subject of her presence in the 
school. One false step would end it all. One was 
working against odds. She wished she could have 
found a post in a Catholic school or convent where 
her religion would have mingled with her daily life, 
and would not have been a thing to be kept sname- 
fully hidden in the background lest its existence 
should even be suspected. . . . 

Mrs. Arnold was a very delicate woman, about 
thirty years older than her daughter. She had made 
what is known as a mixed marriage, and her hus- 
band's people had never forgiven him for marrying 
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a Catholic. He was cut off from any share in 
the fortune of his family, and he, very deeply in 
love, had worked hard to support his wife during 
the two years of their happiness. Magali was 
hardly a year old when he was killed by one of 
those apparently unnecessary accidents which daily 
occur as if to remind the survivors of the instability 
of human life. Far from forgiving his wife, his 
family still rigorously closed their doors upon her 
and upon the child, and thus Magali had been 
brought up in poverty. Mrs. Arnold, who was a 
very strict and pious Catholic, inclined to be gloomy 
in her outlook, taught her to accept these unavoid- 
able austerities as mortifications, and as an essential 
part of Catholic discipline. Magali was extremely 
devoted to her mother, and she had borne the pri- 
vations of her life with a cheery good-humor. Now 
that Mrs. Arnold's health was failing, she tended 
her with a ceaseless care. At home all her energies 
were directed to this end. She was absorbed in 
her mother, would have sacrificed the last ounce of 
her strength for her. It was this environment, this 
upbringing, which had made Magali so old for her 
years, so ungirlish in her ways. 

When she went home that evening she said noth- 
ing about the little vexation of the afternoon. It 
was her habit to keep as far as possible all worry- 
ing details of her school life from Mrs. Arnold. 
When she crossed the threshold of the cottage she 
put that part of her life behind her, almost as if it 
had been non-existent. And so far there had never 
been much need to obtrude it, nor to speak of the 
petty troublesome details that sometimes character- 
ized it. But to-night the words with which Mrs. 
Arnold greeted her served to bring the two phases 
of her existence into a closer, sharper intimacy. 

"My dear, Gertrude has asked us to spend Christ- 
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mas with her at Shawhurst. The Reverend Mother 
has written to me. It will make a nice change for 
you, and I shall be so glad to see her again." 

Mrs. Arnold's only sister was a nun and lived 
in the convent at Shawhurst, about two hundred 
yards away from the Franciscan church. She was 
the aunt whom Magali had once guardedly men- 
tioned to Ierne. 

Magali was aghast at the suggestion. 

"Oh, mother, don't please let us go there!" she 
said, surprised out of all reticence. 

Mrs. Arnold, who was tall and dark like her 
daughter, but had nothing of her beauty, now looked 
f aintly annoyed. 

"I thought you would be delighted," she said, in 
a disappointed tone. 

Shawhurst stood for much that was disagreeable 
in Magali's mind just then. The very name of the 
place was inextricably connected with Ierne Elstone, 
and the little incident that had so nearly wrecked her 
successful career at Miss Gibbon's school. It was 
not a large village, but it was in the center of an 
important and wealthy neighborhood. 

And although Shawhurst Place stood apart, she 
would run a daily risk of meeting some of the El- 
stones — Ierne or even her brother. 

"I should like it if the convent were anywhere but 
at Shawhurst," Magali said. 

"Why Shawhurst particularly?" 

"One of the girls lives there." 

"It would be more agreeable for you if you knew 
some one of your own age in the place." 

"She is not a friend of mine," said Magali, with 
decision, "and I should dislike meeting her very 
much. She is a curious kind of girl, in fact, she is 
the one who has the rosary — the one I told you 
about." 
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"Oh, that girl," said Mrs. Arnold. 

Magali's face was flushed. Her mother could 
never remember seeing her look so disturbed. As a 
rule, her self-control and equanimity were qualities 
that nothing could touch. 

"You need never see her," said Mrs. Arnold. 

"Do you want to go so very much, mother?" 

"Naturally I should like to see Gertrude. But 
if you're so against it ... I don't want to spoil 
your holidays, Magali." 

"Couldn't you leave me here?" 

"Certainly not. You are far too young to be 
left alone." 

Magali relapsed into silence. She wished now 
that she had not tried to veto this visit to Shaw- 
hurst, but the suggestion had come at a very un- 
propitious moment. Yet she ought to have known 
that her mother would feel an eagerness to see her 
sister; they were very fond of each other. It was 
selfish ana egoistic to try to oppose it. She went 
up to her mother and kissed her. 

"Of course, we'll go," she said brightly, "it was 
silly of me to say anything. And, as you say, I 
needn't see anything of the Elstones." 

"The Elstones? Are there any other girls except 
this one?" 

"No, Ierne's the only daughter. The father died 
last October. But there are brothers — one of them 
came to the prize-giving." 

"You met him?" 

"Yes. He asked Ierne to introduce us." 

"My dear, there isn't any reason why you 
shouldn't know these people," said Mrs. Arnold. 

"If I were quite free it would be different. But 
Miss Gibbon is very particular about my knowing 
any of the girls at all intimately. It is because I'm 
a Catholic, and she doesn't wish them to find it 
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out. She's quite right — it would injure the school 
— because she puts in her prospectus that only 
Church-of-England girls are received. She was 
angry with me to-day because Lady Elstone wrote 
and asked her advice about inviting me there to 
spend the holidays with Ierne. She thought I had 
been talking to Ierne — that I had broken the rule." 

"Anne Gibbon is dreadfully prejudiced," said 
Mrs. Arnold, "she always has been. Still, you are 
quite right to be careful. Otherwise I should like 
you to have gone there — Fm sure it would be a 
pleasant house for you to stay in." 

"Fm not so sure. Ierne's a silly girl— one of 
the morbid sort. She isn't happy, yet she must have 
nearly everything in the world to make her so." 

Mrs. Arnold looked curiously at her daughter. 
At her age she had never been so destitute of dreams 
about the future or of the thoughts that most very 
young girls have on the subject of love and mar- 
riage as Magali seemed to be. Magali looked and 
was perfectly contented with her lot; she was ab- 
sorbed in her home life, and had shown herself 
capable of bestowing energy and ability upon her 
work at the school. Miss Gibbon had indeed 
praised her industry, her modest demeanor, her good 
influence over the girls, many of whom were scarcely 
younger than herself. But of the world beyond — 
the great absorbing world with its myriad interests, 
its romantic attractions, its mysterious, compelling 
allure — Magali seemed to have no thought at all. 
She never seemed to regret that her life Was cir- 
cumscribed, and unenlivened by the natural, inno- 
cent pleasures of youth. This Mr. Elstone, for ex- 
ample, mentioned now carelessly for the first time — 
what impression had Magali made upon him? Mrs. 
Arnold could have found it in her heart to regret 
that refused invitation to Shawhurst Place. Cath- 
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olics and Protestants mixed easily in a modern world 
grown tolerant. What effect would Magali, in her 
young, fresh, vivid beauty, have produced among 
these people? Mrs. Arnold was not blind to the 
attraction and charm of her daughter, nor was she 
unaware of that cold detachment which character- 
ized her relations with the few people among whom 
she moved. 

She must remember to ask Gertrude what she 
knew of the Elstones. 

For the few days that remained of the term, 
Magali avoided Ierne as much as possible. She 
treated her with a new coldness. Once or twice 
she used the privilege of her position to rebuke her. 
And even when she saw lerne's blue eyes fill with 
tears she found herself quite pitiless toward her. 
There should be no more talk of friendship, no risk 
of future invitations to Shawhurst Place. Tacitly, 
but thoroughly, she punished Ierne for the wound- 
ing; words of Miss Gibbon. 

Ierne was thus made aware that she had in some 
unaccountable way offended Magali. Knowing noth- 
ing of her mother's letter, she was incapable of 
imagining any reason for this calamity. All hope 
of friendship had thus to be abandoned, and there 
existed between them a kind of armed peace. Ierne 
wondered and wondered. She longed for the day 
to come when she should return home ; she had never 
before so ardently desired it. The term had been 
a failure. Even her work had been badly done. 



CHAPTER XI 

Lady Elstone motored over on the following 
-* Wednesday afternoon to fetch Ierne home. 
Before seeing her daughter she had a long inter- 
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view with Miss Gibbon. She was curious to know 
if any change of habit or conduct had manifested 
itself in Ierne since the autumn, and especially if 
she had been known to mention the subject of re- 
ligion. Lady Elstone considered that such inquiries 
could be more usefully and tactfully made in per- 
son; she had an objection to writing letters on the 
subject. To describe a vague anxiety on paper al- 
most always endows it with an importance which 
is in itself regrettable. She also had some curiosity 
to see the girl, Magali Arnold, who had made so 
swift an impression upon her son. Luttrell had 
spoken of her with an enthusiasm that was rare 
with him. 

Miss Gibbon was not unmindful of the difficulties 
that might arise in the interview that lay before 
her. In advising Lady Elstone not to invite Magali 
to Shawhurst Place, she had spoken only of her 
subordinate position in the school, and of the abso- 
lute necessity for her to attend exclusively to her 
studies until she had passed the examinations that 
were indispensable to a successful teacher. Had 
she been able to afford it, she would have gone to 
Oxford to complete her education, but this unfor- 
tunately was impossible. She was a girl of brilliant 
intellect, Miss Gibbon had added, and under other 
circumstances would have made an ideal companion 
for Ierne. 

But not a word of religion. Although Miss Gib- 
bon had heard nothing of the dramatic conversion of 
Sir Simon upon his death-bed, and therefore could 
have no knowledge of how that episode had revived 
and strengthened Lady Elstone's prejudices against 
the Catholic Church, she was not quite sure of her 
ground, and felt that discretion lay in silence. Still, 
if driven into a corner, she was resolved to make 
a frank confession to Lady Elstone on the subject 
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of Magali's religion, excusing her admission into 
the school by a reference to her ancient friendship 
for Mrs. Arnold. And then, once upon that knotty 
subject, she might consider it advisable to mention 
the episode of feme's rosary. 

Lady Elstone, looking thin and delicate, her beauty 
spiritualized by the sorrowful ordeal through which 
she had passed, entered the drawing-room at Miss 
Gibbon's to find it still unoccupied. It was a large 
room whose three windows looked out upon the 
grey waters of the English Channel. 

Miss Gibbon had traveled much; she was fond 
of going abroad in the holidays and found the 
change at once refreshing and stimulating. She had 
made quite a good collection of old pictures and 
prints, of inlaid and lacquered furniture, china, and 
pottery, and her drawing-room was full of these 
interesting objects, and was perhaps rather an un- 
usual apartment in a girls' school. But Miss Gib- 
bon was very successful; her school had a name; 
never a term passed but she was able to enjoy the 
delightful experience of refusing very eligible pupils. 

Lady Elstone had not to wait many minutes be- 
fore Miss Gibbon appeared. She knew her well, 
had had many anxious conversations with her on the 
subject of Ierne, and could never quite get over the 
feeling that Miss Gibbon treated her almost as if 
she had been one of the girls. It was difficult for 
her to doff the insignia of authority, for she 
was a maitresse femme, Olympian in her own 
domain. 

"I want to have a little talk with you before I 
see Ierne," said Lady Elstone. "How has she been 
getting on this term?" 

"She missed a good deal of it What with her 
coming back so late and that cold of hers, I'm afraid 
she hasn't made much progress." 
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"Yes, yes, I didn't expect her to do much in the 
way of work. It was more her conduct. ..." 

Oh, Ierne's a good girl, Lady Elstone. I never 
have any trouble with her. She doesn't break any 
of the rules." 

It was difficult for Lady Elstone to put into words 
the anxiety she felt concerning her daughter. She 
said now very hesitatingly: 

"I suppose she has never spoken to you on the 
subject of religion?" 

Miss Gibbon was for the moment unpleasantly 
taken aback by the question. It confirmed a vague 
fear that had preyed upon her from time to time 
during the past few days when she remembered what 
Magali had told her about the rosary. It now 
assumed an almost disquieting importance in her 
own mind. 

"Never," she said. "And, as you know, it is a 
subject the girls are forbidden to discuss among 
themselves. I have known it to do such infinite 
harm." 

"I am sure you are right. But I thought per- 
haps she might have said something to you. ' 

'No, Ierne's reticent — she talks very little to any 



one. 



"I should like to know a little more about this 

firl — Miss Arnold — whom Ierne wanted to invite 
or the holidays." 

"Oh, Magali? She's a very charming girl, Lady 
Elstone, and she helps me in the school. She's older 
than the others — about nineteen. Not quite in the 
same position as your daughter. That was partly 
why I recommended that she should not be asked. 

Lady Elstone was much too sure of her own posi- 
tion to harbor any snobbish thoughts. She only 
said: 

"Oh, I shouldn't mind about that if Ierne liked 
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her — was inclined to make a friend of her. She 
wants some one to take her out of herself. Miss 
Arnold, being a little older, might be the very com- 
panion I should like Ierne to have." 

Miss Gibbon was unprepared for this gentle oppo- 
sition. She saw that strong measures would, be 
necessary to combat it. If Lady Elstone wished 
Magali to stay at Shawhurst as Ierne's companion, 
she must possess full knowledge of the facts of the 
case. 

"There is another and rather a serious reason why 
I am opposed to the plan, Lady Elstone. I am 
under an obligation — the obligation of a very old 
friendship— to help poor Mrs. Arnold. She is very 
poor and she has bad health. Her husband, who 
has been dead for many years, was never forgiven 
by his family for marrying her." 

"Why? Was there anything against her?" in- 
quired Lady Elstone, who felt now as if she were 
on the brink of an introduction to the skeleton in the 
Arnold family-cupboard. 

"In their opinion, there was. I think those ex- 
treme views are dying out now. But Mrs. Arnold 
was the daughter of a French lady and she had 
been brought up as a Roman Catholic." 

Lady Elstone gazed at Miss Gibbon with an 
expression almost of horror upon her face. It was 
a subject that touched her intimately — too inti- 
mately. It was very seldom out of her mind, it 
might even be said to haunt her. 

A Roman Catholic?" she repeated with anger 
in her tone. "Do you mean to say this girl is a 
Roman Catholic?" 

"Yes," said Miss Gibbon briefly. 

"You've been allowing her to associate with 
Ierne ?" 

Miss Gibbon answered slowly: 
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"None of the girls know anything about it. 
Magali's only here during the day — she's forbidden, 
of course, to speak of it. I've safeguarded the mat- 
ter most carefully. You need not have the slightest 
fear." 

But the words did not reassure Lady Elstone in 
the least. She looked disturbed and agitated. 

"I feel that you ought never to have had her 
here at all," she said at last indignantly. "It was 
betraying the confidence we parents have placed in 
you. You have put these girls, at the most impres- 
sionable age, into the gravest danger. I am not 
speaking in ignorance — I know far too well and to 
my own everlasting sorrow that given an oppor- 
tunity a Roman Catholic will always proselytize. 
They put their religion before everything." 

Miss Gibbon held herself erect. She was unac- 
customed to censure, and it pierced the armor of her 
pride. But she perceived also that the subject was 
one upon which Lady Elstone, as the phrase goes, 
felt strongly. She must have suffered at the hands 
of Roman Catholics. She spoke as if from a deep 
and poignant personal experience. 

"l can trust Magali completely," said Miss Gib- 
bon. "Her position in my school depends upon her 
discretion. I had half a mind to pack her off when 
your letter came — I was afraid she really had struck 
up a friendship with Ierne. But she assured me this 
was not the case. I've utterly forbidden her to have 
any friendships among the girls." 

Lady Elstone looked slightly mollified. 

"My son tells me she is pretty and attractive and 
a wonderful musician." 

"Yes, she's very pretty. A dear girl, Lady El- 
stone. And a good influence with the children. 
Thoroughly to be depended upon." 

"Do you think she can possibly have told Ierne 
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that she was a Roman Catholic? I have a par- 
ticular reason for wishing to know." 

Miss Gibbon debated within herself for a moment. 
But, after all, mothers had a pre-eminent right to 
know certain intimate things concerning their own 
children. 

"I am perfectly certain that she did not. I had 
a conversation with her about Ierne when your let- 
ter came. And while we are on the subject, per- 
haps I had better tell you." 

Lady Elstone clasped her hands nervously, as if 
to fortify herself against some unpleasant disclosure. 

"Yes?" she said anxiously. 

"When Ierne was getting over her cold, the doc- 
tor advised her to go for a short walk in the sun 
every day. I hadn't any one else to send with her, 
so I sent Magali. And one day while they were 
out together Ierne dropped a rosary in the road and 
begged Magali not to mention it. She was very 
much confused. I am sorry to say that Magali did 
not act with quite her usual frankness; she told me 
nothing of it until I spoke to her about her supposed 
friendship for Ierne. I have said nothing to Ierne. 
I felt as the holidays were so near I had better 
leave you to deal with it." 

"I can't believe it!" There were tears of anger 
now in Lady Elstone's eyes. "How could she have 
got hold of such a thing? I am sure you could 
not buy one in Shawhurst, and Ierne has never 
been to town since her father died. Who can have 
given it to her?" Her mind traveled rapidly over 
the chief points of the disclosure. The result of 
this brief investigation made her exclaim: 

"Of course — it's as clear as daylight! This Miss 
Arnold must have given it to her. She is just the 
kind of girl, from all I hear, who would be certain 
to gain an influence over Ierne. You must send her 
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away, Miss Gibbon. If you keep her here it will 
ruin your school. I must make her dismissal a con- 
dition of my permitting Ierne to return here in 
January." 

Miss Gibbon was extremely astonished. She had 
run up against a hard wall of prejudice, and the 
impact confused her because she had so little sus- 
pected its existence. Lady Elstone was now very 
excited, and the excitement made her voluble. She 
had not intended to tell Miss Gibbon anything about 
her private griefs, for she felt that to speak of them 
was to show a want of loyalty to the beloved memory 
of her husband. But the actual occasion seemed to 
demand it. 

"I have suffered so dreadfully at the hands of 
Roman Catholics," she began; 'when my darling 
husband was dying he begged me to send for a 
priest, but of course I refused. I knew that his 
mind was wandering, that he couldn't really want 
one. But Ierne heard him and she induced my sec- 
ond son to go to Shawhurst and fetch a priest. He 
came, and of course he received my poor, half- 
conscious husband into the Roman Catholic Church. 
It almost broke my heart. At first I could not bring 
myself to forgive Ierne. And since then I have 
been afraid — so terribly afraid — that she will want 
to become one too. She was devoted to her father 
— she was bound to be too much influenced by cer- 
tain things he said to us all before he died. Children 
don't understand how illness can pervert and weaken 
a man's judgment. It is my wish now to keep Ierne 
apart from all influences of the kind for the next 
few years. She is very young, and I am sure that 
it can be done quite kindly." 

"If you would like to speak to Magali, I will 
send for her, Lady Elstone," said Miss Gibbon. 
"She may be able to tell you more than I can." 
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"Perhaps it would be better," said Lady Elstone. 

Miss Gibbon rang the bell and requested the serv- 
ant to go and tell Miss Arnold that she was wanted 
in the drawing-room. It was not very long before 
Magali appeared. She had just come in from the 
playing-field; her hair was slightly disordered, and 
her cheeks were flushed by the cold, wintry air. 
She was at her prettiest, as Miss Gibbon was not 
slow to perceive. 

Lady Elstone gave her a sharp, quick glance. 
Dangerous? There could be no doubt of it. She 
was enough to make any religion attractive — to 
young men, as well as to young maidens I Little 
wonder that the unsusceptible Luttrell had found in 
her an object for enthusiastic commendation. Lady 
Elstone breathed a sigh of relief that the proposed 
- visit to Shawhurst had never materialized. And she 
was perhaps thinking less of Ierne at the moment 
than of Luttrell. 

Miss Gibbon effected an introduction. 

"Lady Elstone wishes to speak to you on the 
subject of Ierne's rosary," she said. 

Magali's face grew almost stern. 

"There is nothing to say except just what I told 
you, Miss Gibbon. Ierne dropped it on the road 
and I picked it up for her. I told her she ought 
not to possess anything of the kind without your 
knowledge. She begged me not to mention it. I 
am sorry — I hope you will not be angry with Ierne 
for this?" She turned to Lady Elstone. 

"I shall certainly not allow her to keep it," said 
Lady Elstone. "It would be very wrong of me to 
do so. But Miss Gibbon has been telling me that 
you are a Roman Catholic yourself, and I wish to 
know if Ierne has been questioning you about it. I 
have my own reasons for asking. 

"She asked me once if I thought it wrong for 
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people to become Roman Catholics/' said Magali, 
in a low, troubled tone. "I told her I did not wish 
to discuss the matter with her. I was sorry — she 
was very much in earnest — I could see that she really 
wanted to know." 

"And can you assure me that you didn't give her 
this rosary?" said Lady Elstone sternly. She looked 
steadily at Magali as she spoke. 

The girl drew herself up with that touch 
of haughtiness that made her authority felt in the 
school. 

"I think Miss Gibbon had better answer that 
question !" 

Magali's southern temper was afire. Her dark 
eyes blazed. 

"Magali, I request you to answer Lady Elstone's 
question politely," said Miss Gibbon, in the voice 
that had made her word feared for twenty years. 

At this point none of the three women had per- 
fect control of their tempers. But Magali, schooled, 
disciplined, and dependent, was the first to recover. 
Miss Gibbon's words acted like a cold douche and 
they held a hint of warning in them. 

"I beg your pardon, Lady Elstone — I forgot my- 
self. You are lerne's mother — you have a right to 
ask. But I did not give her that rosary and she 
has no idea that I am a Catholic." 

She looked from one to the other. Miss Gib- 
bon said in an iced voice : 

"That is all I think Lady Elstone wished to ask 
you. You may go now. And please tell Ierne to 
come here." 

Magali bowed to Lady Elstone, who did not, how- 
ever, offer to shake hands with her. She left the 
room feeling rather as if she had been buffeted in 
a storm. And Miss Gibbon's manner had suggested 
that a future interview might be even less pleasant. 
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If It was ever possible to read dismissal in another 
person's eyes Magali felt that she had read it then 
in Miss Gibbon's. The prosperity of the school was 
threatened by her presence. Already she was 
doubted, disbelieved. Passionate tears smarted in 
her eyes, but she brushed them hastily away. The 
sympathy of Ierne would be intolerable. She went 
in search of her. Ierne was in her room, superin- 
tending the last strapping and locking of her trunks. 
She was ready dressed, and in her heavy fur coat she 
looked singularly young and fragile. 

It was absurd to blame Ierne, for nothing of all 
that had passed had really been her fault. 

"Miss Gibbon wants you in the drawing-room." 

"Oh, is mother there?" cried Ierne. 

"Yes. You will find them together." Magali 
moved toward the door. 

"Oh, wait a moment, Magali. I want to say 
good-by to you." 

She put her little hand-bag down on the bed and, 
running up to Magali, she threw her arms round her 
and kissed her impetuously. 

Magali, offended, disengaged herself from the two 
thin little arms. 

"Good-by," she said very coldly, "I really think 
you had better go down." 

"Why are you offended with me? What have I 
done? Why don't you speak nicely to me, as you 
spoke to Luttrell?" Ierne had obeyed a rare im- 
pulse to speak; the thought that she was leaving 
school that day gave her an unusual courage. She 
had never dared speak like that to Magali before, 
and she felt a little aghast at her own temerity. 

Magali looked at her with disdain. 

"Really, for a girl of your age you do talk the 
most absolute nonsense t" she said. 

Then she went out of the room. But ierne's 
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words rang in her ears : Why don't you speak nicely 
to me, as you spoke to Luttrellt But, alas, her 
frank friendliness to Luttrell had been full of grave 
consequences; it had prompted that invitation to 
Shawhurst, had brought her definitely into Lady El- 
stone's field of vision, and now, as she dimly guessed 
from Miss Gibbon's manner, would be instrumental 
in procuring her dismissal. She was a danger to 
the prosperity of the school, and therefore she would 
be swept out of sight, as dust before the broom. 



CHAPTER XII 

Magali was not long left in doubt as to her 
future fate. Lady Elstone and her daughter 
had not been gone more than half an hour when she 
received a second summons to the drawing-room. 
She found Miss Gibbon alone, sitting before the tea- 
table. She looked up as Magali came into the room. 

"Magali, I don't think what I am going to say 
will be altogether a surprise to you," she began. 

Magali stood there without speaking. 

"I was very much annoyed with you for answer- 
ing Lady Elstone in the way you did." 

"She had no right to ask me such a question!" 
said Magali hotly. 

"She had every right. You seem to forget who 
you are — your position here. I am going to remind 
you of it. I had you here for your mother's sake. 
You have been with me for just one term. It has 
not been a success. Yes, I am going to send you 
away. I am sorry for your mother's sake, but it 
is my duty." 

"Did Lady Elstone tell you to send me away?" 
said Magali passionately. 
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Miss Gibbon raised her eyebrows slightly. 
"Did she?" repeated Magali. 



[ am the best judge of who is suitable to remain 

ty school. You can go now, Magali. I will 

write to your mother. It was a difficult position 



for you here, and I was wrong to expose you to its 
difficulties. However, there has been very little time 
lost." 

"Lady Elstone disapproves of your keeping a 
Catholic here?" said the girl persistently. It was 
the first time that she personally had come in con- 
tact with fierce prejudices such as had embittered 
her mother's married life. They were powerful 
things; one could not exaggerate the importance of 
them — their capacity for injuring one. Magali felt 
as if she were beating against a stone wall with in- 
effectual hands. 

"I prefer not to discuss the matter with you. You 
may go now." 

Magali went up to her and held out her hand. 

"Good-by, Miss Gibbon." 

Miss Gibbon touched her hand lightly. 

"Good-by, Magali." Her voice was cold and 
formal; she might have been dismissing a servant. 

Magali went home across the cliffs with the tears 
still smarting in her eyes. The news would have 
to be broken to her mother, and perhaps it was as 
well that they were leaving for the convent at Shaw- 
hurst on the following day. It would soften for 
them both the bitterness of this little defeat. To 
Magali's sensitive pride the feeling of failure was 
terrible. And she had done her best — from first 
to last she had done her best. Of course, she had 
been wrong to answer Lady Elstone's provoking 
question in the way she had done, but it had sur- 
prised her into anger. 

She cried a little when she told Mrs. Arnold that 
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she was to leave Miss Gibbon's school. She gave her 
as truthful a description of the uncomfortable in- 
terview as she could. Her mother kissed her and 
consoled her, and was sure that Gertrude would 
know of something for her to do. 

By road the journey to Shawhurst was under 
twenty-five miles, and Ierne, transported in the big 
touring car, spent little more than an hour in the 
transit from house to house. But by train the less 
fortunate travelers had a dreary, chilly, cross-country 
journey, with a couple of changes and a good deal 
of waiting. It took up the greater part of the short, 
bleak winter's day, and Mrs. Arnold and her daugh- 
ter did not arrive at the convent until the December 
dusk was beginning to fall. 

The convent stood in a fine park. It was a tall, 
red-brick Georgian house with rows of narrow, ob- 
long windows. Once it had been the property of a 
well-known family whom reverses of fortune had 
constrained to sell it. It was approached by a long 
carriage-drive, up which the Arnolds jolted in the 
dreary station fly they had succeeded in capturing. 

During the drive through the long, straggling 
village, Magali had sat well back in the fly. She 
was afraid of meeting some of the Elstones, though 
she would not have confessed to this fear for the 
world. Especially she was afraid of seeing Lut- 
trell Elstone. He would inevitably hear of her 
disgrace, her dismissal; she felt certain that it had 
been agreed upon by Miss Gibbon and Lady Elstone 
before she had made her fatal appearance in the 
drawing-room. She intended to keep as far as 
possible to the convent grounds during her visit. 
They were sufficiently extensive to provide her with 
all needful exercise. Such shopping as she might 
have to do for her mother in the village could safely 
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be accomplished early in the morning, before Shaw- 
hurst was astir with motors and carts and traps from 
the scattered houses around. She dreaded any 
meeting with the Elstones. Of course, they knew 
nothing of her presence in the neighborhood, even 
Miss Gibbon had not been told where Mrs. Arnold 
and her daughter intended to spend Christmas. 
But it was always Luttrell Elstone that Magali 
feared most to meet. She tried to put him com- 
pletely from her thoughts, but this was not so easy 
as she imagined it would be. LuttreU's personality 
had indeed a trick of stamping itself upon women's 
memories. Against her wilt, Magali found herself 
trying to picture him as he stood there, a witness 
or her little, petty, short-lived triumph, congratu- 
lating her with evident admiration. She had tasted 
in that moment something that was very sweet. . . . 
She had known but few men in her life, but she 
imagined that Mr. Elstone would be called good- 
looking. Indeed, he had seemed to her inexperi- 
enced eyes almost ideally so. There was strength, 
too, in his dark face, a hint of grim determination 
in the mouth and chin, but the clear and frank gaze 
of his brown eyes was what remained chiefly fixed 
in Magali's memory. He had none of the melan- 
choly, the restless nervousness, of his sister. One 
could not, looking at him, doubt for a moment that 
he possessed balance and poise. ... At this point 
Magali would make a violent effort to break off 
the thread of her thoughts. A man she had seen 
once — talked to for perhaps ten minutes. Even the 
silliest schoolgirl would hardly have given a sec- 
ond consideration to so flimsy an episode. He be- 
longed to another world— a world which she told 
herself she had not the remotest wish to enter. 
Everything divided them — position, religion, the 
whole outlook upon life. Yet even while she assured 
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herself of these things, Magali was aware of a 
little teasing, mocking voice that was expressing with 
cynical incredulity its doubt of her own sincerity. 

But it was this — when all was said and done — 
that poisoned the wound of her dismissal from the 
school. She was sure that Miss Gibbon had suc- 
cumbed to Lady El stone's representations on the 
subject. Lady Elstone had some private reason for 
fearing that her daughter had leanings toward 
Catholicism, and was prepared to combat them with 
every weapon in her power. Probably Mr. Elstone 
shared those extreme prejudices, would approve per- 
haps that she should be removed from the school 
lest her influence should contaminate Ierne. To be 
sent away like a housemaid had touched her pride 
to the quick; that Mr. Elstone should hear of it and 
approve embittered for the time being all Magali's 
outlook, diminishing even that brave courage with 
which she faced her difficulties. 

The first few days at the convent passed unevent- 
fully. Mrs. Arnold learned from her sister a good 
deal about the Elstones. Sister Margaret of the 
community was her own sister Gertrude, and she was 
able to relate in confidence much that had passed at 
Shawhurst Place on the night of Sir Simon's death. 
There was no doubt at all that Ierne had formed 
a firm resolve to become a Catholic. The girl had 
learned very readily and eagerly a few Catholic 
prayers. She seemed to have no difficulties at all 
in believing the doctrines of Catholicism. No doubt 
she was strongly influenced by her great devotion to 
her father. It was a pity Magali couldn't have had 
some talks with her, helped her a little. 

"Magali never said a word to her and yet Miss 
Gibbon dismissed her," said Mrs. Arnold with a 
touch of indignation. "But we both think that she 
sent her away at Lady Elstone's request. She is 
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very bitterly and violently prejudiced against the 
Church, so Anne Gibbon told me. Of course, it's 
very hard on poor Magali, and she had worked so 
well too. We did hope she would be able to stay 
there." 

"There is a lady, Mrs. Harting, who lives in this 
neighborhood and who has asked us to recommend 
a companion for her young daughter," said Sister 
Margaret. "We might perhaps mention Magali to 
her. Mrs. Harting may consider her too young, but 
her music will be in her favor." 

"That might do very well," said Mrs. Arnold, 
who had a great dread of being parted from her 
daughter. "I could remain here en pension and then 
we should still be able to see each other." 

She was anxious that Magali should find a new 
post as soon as possible ; she felt that the girl was 
suffering under the stigma of failure. 

"There was a young Mr. Elstone who came down 
for the prize-giving just before Christmas," she told 
her sister. 

"That must be the second son. I am told that 
it was he who went to fetch Father Francis to go 
and see his father." 

"Magalt did discover that Ierne Elstone had a 
rosary in her possession," said Mrs. Arnold. "Lady 
Elstone asked her if she had given it to her. I am 
afraid Magali lost her temper — she is very quick- 
tempered sometimes — Anne Gibbon spoke quite se- 
verely to her. And then, as I told you, it ended in 
her telling Magali she would not be required after 
the holidays. I did not see Anne before we came 
away. She wrote me a little note, saying it wasn't 
really the child's fault, but Lady Elstone was im- 
possibly prejudiced owing to a recent very sad event 
in her own family. But the whole thing has made 
Magali suffer very much. She has said very little 
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since the first day, but I know she is feeling it. You 
see, we were so comfortably settled in the 
little cottage, and now we shall have to give it 
up. 

"Oh, Magali will be much happier when she is 
among Catholics," said Sister Margaret. "I do 
hope Mrs. Harting will take a fancy to her — it 
would be such a nice home for her. And as for 
the rosary, I gave that to Miss Elstone myself." 

Magali had gone down to the village that morn- 
ing, and, true to her resolve, had started off at about 
half-past nine, so as to run less risk of chance meet- 
ings. She had one or two things to get for her 
mother, and a few little commissions to execute for 
the nuns. It was a raw morning, following upon a 
night of chill rain. The sky was cloudy and a gen- 
eral obscurity prevailed. A gas-jet illuminated the 
little shop which served as post-office and general 
emporium in Shawhurst. 

You are out very early, Miss Arnold," said a 
voice close to her. 

Magali turned abruptly, and was furious with her- 
self for changing color. She had recognized the 
slow, lazy, musical voice of Mr. Elstone; it had a 
deep quality that impressed itself upon the memory. 
And as she turned her head sharply and came face 
to face with him, the knowledge that he was look- 
ing down at her with undiminished friendliness in 
his eyes had a sudden magical effect upon her recent 
wounds. 

"Perhaps you have forgotten me?" he said, half 
offended by the chilly glance she gave him as if to 
counteract that hateful insensate blush. She was 
certainly very pretty, this little governess-pupil I . . . 

"Oh, no, I haven't forgotten you. You are — 
Ierne's brother!" 
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"And may I ask what you are doing in these 
parts?" 

"I'm staying with my aunt at Shawhurst. 
Mother and I came to spend Christmas with her." 

"Where does your aunt live?" said Luttrell. 

Magali hesitated. 

"Please do not tell your sister," she said at last, 
in a low, hurried tone and moving as she spoke 
toward the door, past the sacks or flour and po- 
tatoes. "But my aunt is a nun at the Shawhurst 
convent and we are staying there with her." 

She looked more charming than ever in her ob- 
vious embarrassment. Luttrell had known many 
girls, and was accustomed to treat them with a frank, 
easy camaraderie, but this one, with her mixture 
of shyness and dignity, her alternate coldness and 
awkwardness (he could think of no better word, 
although she couldn't really be called awkward) 
seemed almost to resent his friendliness, and made 
him feel as if his manner of questioning her had 
been, to say the least of it, indiscreet. He was 
quite unsuspicious that Magali might have anything 
to hide. The little mystery piqued him, and he 
longed to know more. 

'T)o not please tell Ierne that you have seen 
me," she went on as they walked a few paces down 
the street together. 

"But do tell me why I mustn't," urged Luttrell. 

His voice was kind, and his dark eyes turned to 
hers were full of light and laughter. But her shy- 
ness made her more than ever embarrassed and 
school-girlish. All her disdainful little air of au- 
thority, which had proved such a useful adjunct at 
Miss Gibbon's school, fell from her. She was so 
unused to talking to any men, young or old, that 
she felt actually afraid of Luttrell. 

He evidently had no intention of leaving her, and 
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to her dismay she discovered that he was continuing 
to walk through the village by her side, quite as if 
it were the most natural thing to do. At the end 
of the street the road curved beside a broad pond 
formed by the stream which meandered through 
Shawhurst. A wooden railing guarded that side 
of the road from the water. Luttrell stopped, put 
his hand on the railing and looked at some swans 
that swam rapidly to the spot as if in the expec- 
tation of food. The water was ruffled and murky 
after the heavy rain. 

"Ierne would certainly want to see you if she 
knew you were here," he said, wondering why he 
should feel so determined to elucidate a mystery 
which perhaps after all had no very great interest. 

He seemed to be waiting for an explanation. 

"Why shouldn't you meet in the holidays? You'll 
see her again in a few weeks at Miss Gibbon's," con- 
tinued Luttrell, filling up the long pause in the con- 
versation. 
' Magali said hurriedly : 

"No— we shall not meet again next term. I have 
left Miss Gibbon's. I am not to go back." 

So the fact of her dismissal was still unknown to 
him. Perhaps it was considered too trivial a detail 
to be worth mentioning. 

"Not to go back?" There was surprise in his 
tone. "Doirt you like being there?" 

Her tone was frosty now. She had regained com- 
plete self-control. 

"My liking it has nothing to do with the matter. 
Miss Gibbon always had scruples about my being 
there at all. And now she has dismissed me I" 

"Dismissed you?" There was frank dismay in 
his voice. Then: 

"What a perfect brute she must be I" 

Magali looked at him with something of surprise. 
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"She is quite right to put her school first," she 
said; "my being there could only do it harm." 

"Then you don't mind ?" . . . 

"Of course I mind." 

So it had hurt her. He wished he could have 
offered a few words of consolation, not knowing 
that his sympathetic attitude, his kindliness, his very 
obvious taking of her part were acting as healing 
balms to those stoically endured wounds. To be 
dismissed like a servant I And still to hold that 
little head of hers so proudly! He looked at her 
in admiration. 

"Ierne will be sorry," he said simply. 

Magali made no reply. For, after all, it was 
chiefly on Ierne's account that the dreadful fiat had 
been pronounced. 

"What are you going to do?" 

"I'm looking for another place." She had an 
almost savage wish to destroy any illusions he might 
have about her or her position in the world. 

The words touched him like an icy douche. A 
place? The place for this proud young queen was 
most surely a throne! . . . 

"My aunt has recommended me to a Mrs. Halt- 
ing, and perhaps I shall go there as a governess- 
companion to her daughter," said Magali. 

"Oh, but that'll be topping," said Luttrell warmly. 
"I don't know Mrs. Harting very well, but I've 
heard she's a most awfully nice woman. And then, 
Miss Arnold, you won't be a hundred miles from 
the Place — you must really come over and see us." 

He made her aware of his pleasure — nay, of his 
actual relief— by his tone. The swans were now 
swimming away in disgust at the lack of generosity 
and attention displayed by the couple on the bridge, 
who were far too much immersed in their own 
affairs to have any thought for hungry birds. A 
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colder air blew across the water, touching their faces 
with its icy caress. 

"Mr. Elstone, please don't suggest such a thing. 
Your mother wouldn't approve of me at all as a 
friend for Ierne." She spoke in a tone of swift 
decision. There was a touch of color in her face, 
and her dark, brilliant eyes were shining. 

"Are you so determined not to know us, then?" 
said Luttrell, smiling. 

"I'm not in a position to know — people." 

"If you regard us merely as people there is noth- 
ing more to be said. I am sorry if you find us so 
horribly — disagreeable!" His eyes were shining 
with amusement; he wanted to show her that he 
really couldn't take her seriously. 

She was hurt at the suggestion. "But I don't find 
you disagreeable at all." 

The emphasis on the "you" was comforting. 

"Then may I ask -?" 

"You forget my position. I should be Monica 
Harting's governess." 

"That won't alter you," he assured her. 

"It doesn't make me a suitable friend for Ierne 
— even if there were no other reason." 

"I am at a loss to see why you should be less 
suitable for Ierne than for Monica!" 

"Why, don't you know? Of course there's all 
the difference in the world. It's just what makes 
me so suitable for Monica that makes me so un- 
suitable for Ierne." She was a little breathless now. 

Luttrell threw up his hands with a gesture of 
mock despair. 

"My dear Miss Arnold, won't you be kind and 
enlighten my ignorance ? You've been talking to me 
in mysteries for the last half hour, and it isn't fair!" 

"Mysteries? What do you mean? ..." But 
she became aware that he lacked the key to all these 
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various inexplicable complications. "Do you mean 
that you don't know — they've never told you — that 
I am a Catholic, Mr. Elstone?" 

"A Catholic?" repeated Luttrell. 

All the gaiety vanished from his face, it became 
suddenly set and a little stem. 

Yet it was such a simple explanation of the whole 
little series of events that had convulsed her life 
since their first meeting hardly a fortnight ago. It 
explained, too, that instinctive withdrawal and ret- 
icence of hers, all that had puzzled him in their 
brief intercourse. Perhaps, too, it explained her un- 
likeness to other girls of her age. But the word 
brought back very poignant memories to his mind, 
and it did very forcibly and undeniably awaken those 
deep soul-searchings which since the night of his 
father's death had never been long absent from his 
heart. 

Now was the time for him to bid her a hasty 
farewell, Magali concluded. He had not known 
the truth before, but he knew it now, and perhaps 
it would show him how useless it would be to in- 
vite her to Shawhurst Place. He must see that she 
could never be friends with his sister — with himself. 
Magali waited there in silence, half hoping and half 
fearing that now he would make some excuse to 
leave her. She wished he would speak; there was 
something almost alarmingly significant in his long 
silence. Oh, why did he not say something — 
something conventional and commonplace — and then 
go away? . . . 

But Luttrell did neither. He seemed to be watch- 
ing intently the swift, graceful movements of the 
swans in their stately progress across the pond. 
When he turned at last to Magali, his face was so 
serious that it seemed to have acquired a look of 
actual sadness. 



^ 1 
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"Perhaps you do not know, but my father was 
one," he said slowly. 

"Your father?" said Magali incredulously. 

If his father had been one, why was Lady Elstone 
so passionately prejudiced against the Catholic 
Church? She thought of Ierne's rosary, of her 
mother's indignation, of that interview at Miss Gib- 
bon's. It was her turn to be puzzled and mystified. 

She looked up at him quickly. 

"Then why weren't all of you? It's the rule, 
you know. Or perhaps he didn't practise?" 

Luttrell's face was still very grave. With that 
expression he looked much older, his boyish charm 
dropped from him. 

"There was no question of anything of that kind. 
He was received by one of the Franciscan Fathers 
an hour before he died." 

She lifted her right hand with a simplicity that 
struck him as delicious and made the sign of the 
cross; her lips moved. . . . 

Luttrell went on in a low, hurried tone : 

"It was only then that we knew anything of his 
wish. He had always seemed quite contented with 
what our own church could offer. He — he was a 
very good man. We all worshiped him. It — it was 
a great grief to my mother." 

Even then he wondered at his being able to speak 
to her — a stranger— of such intimate things. Was 
it only because, being a Catholic herself, she was 
sure to understand? Sometimes he had been con- 
scious of a certain uneasy shame lest his father in 
that last hour should have been held to show some* 
thing of weakness, of cowardly fear. He found now 
that he longed to have that impression destroyed. It 
harmonized so ill with that lavish love and worship 
which Simon's wife and children had bestowed upon 
him. He wanted Magali to speak — to say a word 
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of approbation, of sympathetic approval. He was 
silent, waiting for words that would perhaps put 
that very act in a different light, would show it as 
the triumphant close of a wonderful life I 

"You say he was very good," said Magali. "Per- 
haps that was the reason why the grace of faith was 
given to him at the last. As a reward! — a 

crown " She stopped short, fearing that she 

had perhaps said too much. 

"A reward — a crown " repeated Luttrell 

thoughtfully. 

Now he moved a step forward and Magali fol- 
lowed. They walked slowly down the broad high 
road that led to the Franciscan church and further 
on to the convent. But Luttrell was scarcely think- 
ing now of Magali at all. She had done just what 
he had desired. If he had asked her to say some- 
thing to comfort him, to relieve his mind, she could 
not nave complied more effectually with his wish. 
She had utterly removed the little dust from the 
idol with those words of hers. A reward — a crown 
— for all those years when he had been a good and 
faithful servant. Not a mark of weakness, but of 
strength. Not an act of shame, but one of glory. 
A gift offered and received. The suggestion was 
almost stupefying, and yet it accorded well with that 
aspect of triumphant joy with which his father's face 
had been illuminated before death had frozen it 
forever — with that last cry : Too late have I loved 
Thee. . . 

They had reached the gate of the convent before 
either of them spoke again. Magali felt no dis- 
pleasure nor surprise now that he should thus accom- 
pany her home. Their intimacy had deepened in an 
astonishing way during this strange hour they had 
spent together. Even the long silence had held 
nothing of constraint. 
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"I think my mother will remain here, as it isn't 
very far from Mrs. Harting's. If she's as kind as 
she seems to be, I hope to be allowed to see mother 
once a week." 

"And mayn't I see you once a week too?" asked 
Luttrell, smiling. 

Magali shook her head. 

44 And you won't tell Ierne ? It might create dif- 
ficulties." 

"She'd want to see you too," he admitted; "one 
can't blame her I" 

"You must know how dreadfully afraid your 
mother is that Ierne may want to become a Catholic 
too," said Magali. 

The words gave him for the moment a sharp 
misgiving. 

"Does mother know that you're a Catholic?" he 
asked. 

"She only heard it when she came down to fetch 
Ierne. You see, no one knew it in the school except 
Miss Gibbon. She'd taken me out of kindness, but 
I wasn't allowed to mention it, nor to mix with the 
girls, for fear they should find out." 

"I'm beginning to understand," he said. "But 
you needn't be afraid. I won't tell Ierne that you're 
nere. If she hears it, it won't be through me. And 
I want to thank you, Miss Arnold, for the very 
comforting thing you said just now about my dear 
father. I have often wondered just what a Cath- 
olic would say and think of such a conversion as that. 
I should like to see you again — to talk to you again." 

His eyes were wistful. Magali was conscious of 
a little thrill of secret joy. She had spoken so 
hastily — almost impetuously — and certainly without 
any deep intention ; she was glad to think the words 
had comforted him. 

I'm afraid it wouldn't be possible. You mustn't 
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think" — she was all shyness again now as she made 
the confession — "that I shouldn't like to see you. 
But I shall be going to Mrs. Harting's, I think, very 
soon." 

She pushed open the gate and walked up the 
long drive toward the house. Luttrell watched her 
till she disappeared from view. But although she 
had told htm it would be impossible, he was per- 
fectly determined to see her again. 



CHAPTER XIII 

IN the days that followed upon his unexpected 
meeting with Magali Arnold, Luttrell had <o 
assure himself that he was not in love. He knew 
enough of the symptoms to make this act of auto- 
suggestion necessary. Again and again, at odd mo- 
ments when normally his thoughts would have been 
given to other things, her bright, dark, little face, 
with its crown of shining black hair, the imperial 
poise of her head, the strange allure of her, came 
back to his mind with a persistence that would not 
be gainsaid. And, to his astonishment, he dis- 
covered in these self-communings that the fact of 
her being a Catholic heightened rather than dimin- 
ished the interest he felt in her. He was not even 
sure that this fact did not indeed contain for him 
her chief attraction. He had known scarcely any 
Catholics and those but slightly. Magali had un- 
derstood his father's action, had attached a signifi- 
cance to it that was new to him and at first a Tittle 
overwhelming. The grace of faith — a crown — a 
reward. . . . Luttrell found himself repeating *h ( : 
words, meditating upon them. They corrected that 
haunting suspicion of some craven fear that had 
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obsessed his father at the last, and which had so 
ill-accorded with the rest of his life, the gallant cour- 
age with which he had borne physical suffering. 
They destroyed, too, the suggestion that at the last 
his clear, balanced mind had suffered deterioration, 
or at least a diminution of intelligence. He was able 
now to reconcile the two Simons, to discern the tri- 
umphant ending that had crowned a life of splendid 
achievement. He almost longed to run to his father 
and beg his forgiveness as he had been wont to do 
as a small boy. He had gone eagerly, fearlessly, 
for Simon rarely uttered a harsh word to any of 
his children. The tears rushed to his eyes as he 
remembered this. He had, reluctantly almost, 
judged his father rashly, unsympathetically, and the 
dear forgiveness could, alas, now no longer absolve 
him. He saw his father ascending spiritual heights 
and he longed to emulate him. . . . 

That longing was, however, no new thing with 
Luttrell. Upon his return to London after his 
father's death he had bought some books that were 
specially written for the guidance of enquirers. He 
had studied them in his spare moments, had become 
more or less familiar with their contents. He had 
visited Catholic churches ; once or twice he had been 
present at Mass in Westminster Cathedral. He had 

even thought perhaps that some day In all this 

he had been actuated more by a spirit of obedience 
to his father than from any supernatural motive. 
That urgent and passionate quest of the soul had 
so far been denied to him. out now he was con- 
scious of a change. He saw in the bestowal of faith 
the fruit of grace. Not a thing within man's poor 
compassing. Not a gift that could be acquired by 
an effort of the human will. It was something you 
must receive. Perhaps you had to pray for it, very 
long, very humbly, very earnestly. He thought of 
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St. Paul — of that dramatic arrest on the road to 
Damascus. There was an instance of a sudden blind- 
ing illumination. One was not told that St. Paul 
was seeking fresh light. One was not told, although 
theologians taught that it must be so, that the spec- 
tacle of St. Stephen's martyrdom had, by the grace 
of God, borne this wonderful fruit. . . . Faith 
did not come in the same way to every one. But 
often was it not perhaps a reward — a crown? 

Magali's words had made him think very ear- 
nestly about Ierne. He had noticed that she had 
returned from school more reticent and absorbed 
than ever. She had never since the day of the 
prize-giving made any allusion to religion when 
speaking to him. She no longer sought him out 
as she had always done in the old days. He was 
constrained to think that her thoughts must be ex- 
clusively occupied with other things, remote and 
apart from her daily life. Perhaps she, too, was 
thinking of that night when she, more than any one, 
had been instrumental in giving their father what 
he so desired. 

Magali had said that Lady Elstone actually feared 
Ierne might wish to become a Catholic. She was 
afraid, perhaps, of the influence of that closing scene 
upon any one so young and inexperienced and sus- 
ceptible as Ierne. Probably it had not occurred to 
her to have the same fear in respect to her sons. 
They were so much older; they might conceivably 
hold more settled views. 

Luttrell found it a little difficult to keep silence 
on this matter to Ierne during the days that fol- 
lowed. He wanted almost passionately to know the 
conclusions at which she had arrived. For there 
had been no one, alas, to tell her with shining eyes 
that their father's last action had been the crown, 
the reward, of his good life. The one thing needful. 
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The grace of faith illuminating mystically that last 
splendid hour. He longed for his sister to share 
that inexpressible consolation with him. 

But the thought of his mother held him back. She 
sometimes spoke of the Catholic Church, and espe- 
cially of the Franciscan mission at Shawhurst, with 
a bitterness that was most unusual with her. She 
spoke of it as very good people will sometimes speak 
of something or of some one through whom very 
acute suffering has been deliberately administered. 
She had been sharply hurt; she felt that her very 
heart had been pierced as with a sword, and she 
had rebelled against the hand that had dealt the 
final blow. She was still uncomforted. The Simon 
she mourned was the young husband of her youth, 
of those early married years; not the gaunt man, 
stricken by disease, who at the last had demanded a 
consolation quite repugnant to his former principles. 
It had arbitrarily separated them. She could not 
follow him, did not wish to follow him, was pre- 

Eared to fight fiercely any disposition to follow 
im that might manifest itself in her young 
daughter. 

She had, curiously enough, no fears about Ivo 
and Luttrell. Ivo was in a very dear and intimate 
sense her favorite child. He adored her, and she 
knew that he would not hurt her for the world. 
He was perhaps the only one who would have chosen 
her — if such a hard choice had been necessary or 
possible — in preference to his father. For very 
different reasons she rejected any fear for Luttrell. 
He was a hard-headed man of clear judgment, and 
he was less sentimental and impressionable than Ivo. 
Although he was nearly two years younger, he was 
frequently taken for the eldest. Only his sense of 
filial duty had driven him to fetch Father Francis 
that night. It was quite unlikely that such an epi- 
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sode would affect him sentimentally when once the 
first impression had passed away. 

But there was Ieme. lerne, who by some means 
had become possessed of a rosary. Lady Elstone 
did not find courage to approach her on the sub- 
ject for some little time after her return home. She 
dreaded a scene, and there was now no final author- 
ity to whom she could make appeal. 

She had noticed, just as Luttrell had done, the 
change in lerne. It was in her outward aspect, as 
well as in her demeanor. She had done up her 
abundant brown hair, and she had learned at last 
to wear her clothes "with a difference." She looked 
almost pretty in a grave, pensive fashion. She was 
graceful, too, and spoke in a quiet, charming way 
that reminded one every moment of Simon. But, 
hidden away beneath this outward charm, there was 
a deep and increased reserve. It almost amounted, 
Lady Elstone thought, to the shrinking that a hurt 
creature will display at the mere thought of having 
its wounds suddenly touched. This new reticence 
of manner perplexed Lady Elstone. It made lerne 
less simple, less easy to read. She had so little in 
common now with that child so demoralized by 
stormy sobbing on the night of Simon's death that 
it was difficult to recognize her for the same per- 
son. She had had a new model — that was evident. 
Girls often picked up these tricks of manner and 
bearing from one another. It did not take Lady 
Elstone long to fasten this influence upon the right 

fterson. It was Magali Arnold who wore her hair 
ike that, who tilted her head back when she spoke, 
with an odd little gesture indicative of pride. It 
was a comfort to think Magali would not be there 
next term. 

She said to lerne one day with apparent care- 
lessness : 
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"You have never mentioned Miss Arnold to me. 
I spoke to Miss Gibbon about having her here — 
she didn't advise it." 

Ierne looked down at the piece of embroidery she 
was executing. She was alone with her mother. 
The hour was that one of intimate idleness, between 
tea and dinner. Outside the winter's night was 
rough and tempestuous ; the rain lashed the window- 
panes. 

"I don't think she would have come in any case," 
said Ierne, after a moment's pause. 

"I should have been very glad for you to have 
a suitable girl to stay with you." 

"Magali has to work in the holidays. She couldn't 
have spared the time." 

"Do you like her?" inquired Lady Elstone. 

Ierne waited a moment. 

"Yes. I liked her very much. She was different 
from the rest." 

"But Miss Gibbon assured me that you didn't 
know her at all well." 

"None of us knew her well. I don't think she 
wanted to make friends with the girls." 

"Have you any idea why?" 

Ierne put down her work. Her mother's ques- 
tioning made her feel slightly uncomfortable. 

"No— except that she is very poor and has to 
work for her own living. I can't see that it mat- 
ters in the least if a person is poor, especially when 
they are lovely and charming like — like Magali!" 

"You never thought, perhaps, that there might be 
another reason?" Lady Elstone pursued. She 
really wanted to discover exactly how much Ierne 
did know. 

The girl shook her head. 

"Of course the girls talked and said there must 
be a mystery about her. I never thought so. I 
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don't think we were any of us interesting enough 
for Magali. Why should she want to make friends 
with a set of dull schoolgirls?" 

She thought of those walks, long, silent, unevent- 
ful. That slight, aloof figure marching along proudly 
by her side. The dark head thrown back. The 
eyes dark and set far apart, with their frank, free 
look. The air of detachment that hurt, because you 
felt you simply didn't exist for her at all I . . . You 
were only somebody that had to be taken for a 
walk because the doctor advised it. True, it was 
another Magali, transformed and gentle, who had 
stood there talking to Luttrell at the prize-giving, 
accepting his admiration and congratulations with 
evident pleasure. Yet all those last days at school 
had been darkened by the conviction that somehow 
she had contrived to offend Magali. They had 
parted almost as enemies. 

"Miss Gibbon has written to tell me that Magali 
is not to go back there next term." 

Ieme's work fell to the floor; she was startled 
out of all reticence. 

"Not to go back?" she echoed in dismay. "Why? 
Has anything happened?" 

"No, but I imagine Miss Gibbon felt it would 
be an advantage for the school if she were to leave." 

Ierne's eyes flashed. 

"Why should it be an advantage?" she asked, 
with a touch of passion in her tone. 

"You see, there were reasons why Magali did not 
associate on intimate or equal terms with the other 

g'rls. It was on account of those reasons that Miss 
ibbon thought it advisable to dismiss her." Lady 
Elstone's voice was very quiet, very controlled. She 
was deliberately approaching the conversation she 
had always intended to have with her daughter. To- 
day she felt the requisite courage for the task. And, 
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after all, was it not part of her parental duty — 
the duty which now, alas, she had to fulfil single- 
handed? 

Elvidia before her departure had counseled a 
measure of firmness. "Show Ierne from the begin- 
ning that you don't intend to have any nonsense. 
You mustn't spoil her any more, Cynthia darling. 
You'll have no end of trouble with her if you do." 

"To dismiss her?" repeated Ierne. She felt a 
sick sense of dismay. Was she herself somehow 
inexplicably mixed up in this mystery? What had 
it got to do with her? And did Magali attribute 
any of the blame to her? Had Magali been aware 
of it when she bade her good-by with that cruel 
coldness ? 

"Ierne, are you quite sure that you know noth- 
ing? Are you quite sure that you know of no rea- 
son why Miss Gibbon should have made this dif- 
ference between Miss Arnold and the other girls?" 
said Lady Elstone. 

"I thought it was because she was older and had 
to teach as well as to learn. Her position was dif- 
ferent from ours. We all wanted to be friends with 
her." 

"And you really know nothing else about her?" 
insisted Lady Elstone. 

"Nothing," said Ierne. 

She felt now that she was on the brink of hear- 
ing some solution of the mystery. Was it a dis- 
graceful one? Was it true that there was some- 
thing against Magali — some disreputable secret in 
connection with either herself or her mother, such 
as the girls had been wont sometimes to assert? 
Ierne had cared for Magali very much. She had 
cared for her obstinately in the face of rebuff and 
scarcely concealed dislike. She would have been 
her faithful and loyal friend if Magali had shown 
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any wish for such friendship. Even now she would 
have forgotten and forgiven all those snubs of the 
past, and would gladly have loved her as a dear 
and intimate and beautiful sister. No one had ever 
touched her heart and imagination in quite the same 
way as this girl had done. She had been more 
deeply hurt than she cared to remember by Magali's 
hostile attitude toward her. But she shrank from 
hearing anything that should smirch the white of 
this fair idol. She would rather keep her illusions ; 
at sixteen they arc always precious possessions. 

Yet with this shrinking she was conscious of an 
eager curiosity to know more, to know everything, 
in fact, that Lady Elstone could tell her about 
Magali. Surely the worst could not be so very bad. 
Surely, if it were bad, there must be side by side 
with it some powerful extenuating circumstances. 

"I am going to tell you because there is some- 
thing I wish to say to you, Ierne," said Lady 
Elstone. 

"Yes, mother?" said Ierne faintly. 

She felt a sudden, terrible sinking of the heart. 
Then she braced herself to hear the worst. Her face 
was very pale as she turned it to her mother. 

"Yes, mother?" she said again. 

"Magali Arnold is a Roman Catholic," said Lady 
Elstone in a quiet, measured voice. "Miss Gibbon 
always had scruples about admitting her into the 
school, but she wished to help her mother, who was 
an old friend. She found out that perhaps Magali 
had not been quite so prudent as she expected her 
to be, and she considered that the experiment had 
been a failure." 

Ierne hardly listened to the last part of her 
mother's speech. She was thinking of the day when 
she had gone for a walk with Magali across the 
cliffs and had dropped the rosary. She had asked 
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her then if she considered it wrong for people to 
become Roman Catholics, and Magali had refused 
to discuss the subject with her. Why had she always 
felt that Magali knew something about the Catholic 
religion? Why had she herself always longed so 
eagerly to question her on the subject? She remem- 
bered with a quick flash of memory Magali's dis- 
mayed, almost scared, face when she saw tne rosary 
lying on the ground. 

"This was especially the case in regard to you, 
Ierne. It seems she had been aware for a lone 
time that you had a rosary in your possession, and 
had omitted to inform Miss Gibbon." 

Again the work fell from those nerveless fingers, 
and this time Ierne did not stoop to pick it up. So 
the discovery had been made. In spite of her en- 
treaties Magali had betrayed her. Not at once, as 
was now made clear to her, but after delay, perhaps 
after a struggle with her own conscience. As a Cath- 
olic, she must have wished that Ierne should keep 
her treasure, knowing something of the comfort it 
must be to her. As one in authority, it was her 
duty to denounce the fact to Miss Gibbon. 

4 1 need not ask you if it is true that you have 
this rosary, Ierne. I don't even wish to know why 
you have kept it hidden from me. But I must insist 
upon your giving it up. You must give it to me 
at once!" 

Ierne thought she had never heard such stern- 
ness in her mother's voice before. It reawakened 
a fear of her she had sometimes experienced in her 
childhood. But it vanished quickly and gave place 
to a swift anger that almost strangled the words she 
tried to utter. 

"You can't do it! You can't take it away from 
me! It's mine — my very own!" She had sprung 
to her feet and stood before her mother, trembling 
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with a passion she was too excited to try to control. 

"If dad were alive, he would let me keep it I He 
would want me to have it!" 

"Ierne, you must obey me. I know best whether 
it is good for you to have it or not. You told me 
once you wished to become a Catholic. It is my 
duty to safeguard you from such a terrible step. 
You are to give me this rosary, and you are to 
tell me the truth about it. Who gave it to 
you?" 

Ierne did not answer. 

"Did Magali Arnold give it to you?" 

"No," said Ierne in a low voice. 

"You are sure you are speaking the truth?" 

"I am quite sure." 

"I think you must tell me where you got it." 

"One of the nuns — Sister Margaret — gave it to 
me. It was when she was upstairs — praying for 
dad." The tears rushed to Ierne's eyes, and a sob 
threatened to choke her. 

"I can believe that. One should never have one 
of them in the house," said Lady Elstone. 

"She was very kind. I wanted to see her again. 
She could have taught me " 

"Ierne, are you going to obey me?" 

Ierne hesitated. Had not Magali told her she 
had no right to possess anything against the wishes 
and without the knowledge of those in authority over 
her? It was the only word of guidance she could 
recall at the moment. Magali was a Catholic — 
she ought to know. And somehow the dismissal of 
Magali had been mysteriously connected with that 
very episode of the rosary. 

' Ierne, you must go up to your room. When you 
can obey me, you may come downstairs." 

Lady Elstone*s tone was chilly. The little 
struggle was exhausting her. She wondered why 
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Ierne should be so troublesome, so difficult to 
manage. 

The girl folded up her work and then left the 
room without a word. Her departure was a relief 
to Lady Elstone. She only hoped that Ierne would 
not prolong the struggle indefinitely. She must sur- 
render this treasured possession; it would be the 
first step in combating those unfortunate influences 
to which she had been exposed. She was still sit- 
ting there when Ivo and Luttrell came into the room. 

"Why, where's Ierne?" said Ivo, looking round 
the room. 

"I have had to send Ierne up to her room," said 
Lady Elstone sorrowfully. 

"Why, what's she been doing?" said Luttrell, 
seized with a vague misgiving he could not analyze. 

"I am sorry to tell you that I have found out 
Ierne has a rosary in her possession. Whether she 
says her prayers to it I don't know. I have told 
her to give it up and so far she has not obeyed." 

Luttrell waited a moment. 

"But I don't see why she shouldn't have it if it 
comforts her, poor little beast!" he said. 

"Luttrell, you mustn't let your careless indiffer- 
ence to these things go too far. You must believe 
me when I tell you that I consider it very wrong 
of Ierne to have had a rosary all these months, as 
it were, on the sly. I do hope you won't take her 
part." 

Ivo walked restlessly up and down the room, his 
fair face unusually perturbed. Lady Elstone turned 
to him. 

"At least I can rely upon you to uphold me, Ivo?" 
she said almost with entreaty. 

Ivo did not speak. He looked from one to the 
other, as if the subject were one he preferred not 
to discuss. 
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"I suppose she's only doing what father wanted 
her to do," he said at last in a slow, careful, con- 
strained tone. "I think we can hardly blame her." 

He did not wait for an answer, but went out 
of the room. Lady Elstone stared at Luttrell in 
surprise, almost in dismay. 

Luttrell felt such a deep measure of pity for his 
mother then that he went up to her and said gently : 

"I'll have a talk with Ernie and see what 1 can 
do. I expect she's feeling a kind of divided duty, 
you know." 

Yes, that was the worst of it. That was where 
the real bitterness lay. Lady Elstone began to cry 
weakly. She saw that neither of her sons could 
altogether withhold sympathy from Ierne. . . . 



CHAPTER XIV 

Luttrell walked down to the village at all hours, 
' early and late, during the days that followed, 
but never again had he the good fortune to catch 
a glimpse of that slight, proud young figure, that 
dark, vivid little face. On the following Sunday, 
however, an idea occurred to him. Escape from 
morning service at the parish church and the schol- 
arly exhortations of Mr. Best was an impossibility; 
but in the afternoon he thought he might well try 
his luck by going over to the Franciscan church at 
Shawhurst. He even took the trouble to drive past 
it one day to ascertain the hours of the service. A 
board outside the church indicated these, and he 
read thereon: "Rosary and Benediction at 4 P.M." 
Perfect. . . . He could easily be back at home in 
time for tea, and his absence would scarcely be 
observed. 
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The afternoon was cold and inclined to be snowy. 
Ivo was asleep, curled up on the big divan in the 
billiard-room. Ierne ana her mother were sitting 
over the fire in the drawing-room pretending to read. 
The struggle had ended in Ierne s complete submis- 
sion. It was by Luttrell's advice that she was at 
last prevailed upon to give up her rosary. It had 
cost her a struggle and many tears, but since her 
surrender she had devoted herself to her mother 
in a new, strange way that touched Lady Elstone. 

Luttrell swung out of the house at about half- 
past three with the east wind blowing its proverbial 
knives and scissors in his face. Surely too cold an 
afternoon for Magali to venture out? Yet she had 
the look of not caring greatly about weather; with 
her perfect health she must be indifferent to its 
vagaries. 

He arrived early and there were very few people 
in the church. It was the first time he had entered 
it since the Requiem Mass had been sung there for 
his father. Those solemn memories came back very 
poignantly to his mind as he knelt down and prayed. 

Presently a group of nuns, black-veiled, came into 
the church and took their seats in the front benches. 
A little later others entered, ushering in some school- 
children, whose progress to their places struck him 
as ordered and disciplined. They advanced, two by 
two, genuflected, went to their seats and knelt down. 
The girls first and then the boys. There was no 
confusion. The pale-faced nun who escorted them 
was promptly obeyed. Other people came in, an 
old woman, a group of girls, shabbily dressed, a 
couple of lads. Luttrell drew back into the shadows 
a little as he saw Mrs. Harting and her daughter 
Monica, whom he knew very slightly, enter the 
church. He hoped that they had not noticed him. 
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Just as the priest came in, and kneeling down in 
the sanctuary began to recite the rosary, Magali 
slipped into the church and knelt down a few yards 
in front of Luttrell. She was alone, and she evi- 
dently had no knowledge of his presence. She drew 
a rosary from her pocket and began to say it with 
the others. The chddren's responses were loud and 
distinct and sounded a little mechanical to Luttrell's 
unaccustomed ears. But his eyes were fixed upon 
Magali; he could just see her small fingers, and the 
glint of the beads slipping through them. The 
whole scene was rather like a dream. He wondered 
!f his father had ever been present at such a service. 
All that side of his life had been hidden from them 
and could now never be revealed. . . . 

The service of Benediction was almost familiar 
to him; he had been present at it once or twice in 
London when the music had seemed quite divine 
in its beauty. He watched with reverent interest the 
raising of the glittering gold monstrance that held 
the white Host, toward which the incense ascended 
in grey, perfumed clouds. The children, as well 
as the nuns, joined in the singing of the O Salutaris 
and the Tantum Ergo with a sweetness that aston- 
ished him. And when the bell rang sharply, and the 
priest — whom he now recognized as Father Francis 
— uplifted the monstrance to bestow the Benediction, 
Luttrell bowed his head with a deep and humble rev- 
erence. That thin, stern, ascetic face brought back 
with renewed clearness the memories of his father's 
death and burial, the solemn words he had spoken 
to them just before the end. . . . 

Luttrell slipped out of the church before any one 
else had moved. Outside it was dusk and the snow 
had ceased to fall, but the road was luminous under 
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its thin, fresh, white mantle. He walked on a few 
steps in the direction of the convent. The Hartings' 
motor flashed past him; he could see nothing of 
its occupants and felt that it was unlikely they could 
have recognized him. After he had gone a little 
distance he turned, hoping to meet Magali. The 
group of advancing nuns made a patch of black 
against the whiteness of the road, but still he saw 
no sign of Magali. What a long time she was. And 
what would she say if she found him waiting for 
her? Impossible to disguise his purpose. He be- 
gan to feel rather like a guilty schoolboy. He de- 
served any snub she might see fit to bestow upon 
him! . . . 

But it would be simply absurd to go home now 
without exchanging a word with her. He stood 
there under the shadow of some trees, stamping his 
feet upon the ground, for it was very cold. At last 
she emerged from the church, talking; to one of the 
nuns. His heart sank. They would walk back to- 
gether, of course, and he would never dare even 
to reveal his presence. Then, to his relief, he heard 
her say : 

"Of course I'll go, ..--The second cottage, did you 
say? Tell mother I shan't be very late!" 

She hurried away in the direction of the village, 
evidently bent on some errand for the convent. Lut- 
trell followed her, at first at a respectful distance, 
but when all danger of being perceived was past he 
caught her up and made his presence known to 
her. 

Magali stopped, obviously startled. Even in the 
dim light he could read an expression of frank, not 
wholly pleased, surprise on her face. 

"Mr. Elstone!" she said. 

"Where are you going? May I come with you?" 
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He did not wait for her permission, but walked 
briskly along by her side. 

She did not speak. Luttrell began to feel that 
she was annoyed. He said: 

"I was there — for Benediction. It's the first time 
I've been to that church since my father's funeral." 

"Is it?" said Magali. 

In the winter dusk their two tall figures were sil- 
houetted darkly against the snowy landscape. Be- 
yond them gleamed the scattered lights of Shaw- 
hurst. When they reached the bridge they could 
see the solitary gas-lamp casting rosy reflections into 
the water. 

"I'm awfully anxious to know what you've settled 
about the future," he said, looking down at her 
with a smile. 

"Oh, it's quite settled. I'm to go to Mrs. Hart- 
big's next week." 

Her light, decisive voice fell agreeably upon his 
ears. 

He said conventionally: 

"I hope you'll be happy there. I've always heard 
she's a most awfully nice woman. But Ierne's fear- 
fully cut up about your not going back to Miss 
Gibbon's." 

"She oughtn't to mind — it will make very little dif- 
ference to her," said Magali quickly. Then: "Did 
you tell her?" 

"No, my mother told her. I've been discretion 
itself, never revealing your presence in the neigh- 
borhood." 

"That's very kind of you. The Hartings live so 
far off, we need never meet." 

"Ah, but that's not kind of you/" he ventured to 
say with a bright smile. 

Magali walked on with a determined little air. 
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She wondered very much why Luttrell should wish 
to talk to her ; she felt unusually stupid and tongue- 
tied in his presence, was inclined, too, to say discour- 
teous things which she didn't in the least mean. 

"Poor Ernie's had to give up her rosary," he 
said presently. "You were quite right about my 
mother being afraid she might want to become a 
Catholic. She confessed that Sister Margaret had 
given it to her." 

"Sister Margaret is my aunt," said Magali. 

"She was one of the nuns who came to pray be- 
side my father after he was dead," said Luttrell. 

"She didn't tell me," said Magali. "She's never 



mentioned your father to me." 
"Ierne didn't 



want to give it up. She was awfully 
unhappy." 

"I'm afraid it was my fault. You see, I told 
Miss Gibbon about her having it." 

"But wasn't that your duty?" he asked. 

"I suppose so. I wasn't sure. As a Catholic I 
wanted her to have it. It's most awfully difficult 
for a Catholic — among Protestants." 

He said soothingly : 

"I'm sure it must be." 

"Things will be easier at Mrs. Harting's. I shall 
only have to teach Monica — to walk with her. I'm 
to be treated like anpther daughter." 

"And you'll let me see you sometimes?" he 
said. 

She turned to him sharply. "Of course not! How 
could I? You mustn't wish for it." 

"I should like to be your friend," said Luttrell, 
throwing prudence a little to the winds. 

"You must see how impossible that would be. 
And don't please come any farther with me, Mr. 
Elstone. I'm going to those cottages on the hill. 
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I'd rather you didn't come through the village with 
me." 

Magali felt that if she were seen walking so late 
with Mr. Elstone through Shawhurst reports might 
reach Mrs. Harting's ears and jeopardize her newly 
acquired position. And he ought to have known 
this too. She felt an unreasoning; anger against Lut- 
trell. She did not intend to lose a second place 
through the Elstonesl 

Luttrell accepted his dismissal, though he thought 
it rather far for her to go alone after dark. He 
would have preferred to accompany her as a measure 
of security. But she had a way of deciding things 
that left no room for argument. 

"And when I'm at Mrs. Harting's you mustn't 
really try to 8ee me — to meet me like this!" 

"Mustn't I?" said Luttrell, looking down at her 
and laughing. 

Magali said in a distressed tone: 

"Please promise! Or else " She stopped. 

"Or else — what?" he inquired. 

"I shall refuse to go there. I shall try to find 
something else." 

"Oh, no; don't do that," he said quickly. "Of 
course I'll promise. But if we do happen to meet 
accidentally " 

"We shall never do that," said Magali, with 
decision. She put out her hand and Luttrell took it. 

"Good-by," he said. 

"Good-by," said Magali. 

He turned and walked slowly homeward. After 
all, he would be very late for tea; he would be ques- 
tioned about his lengthy walk. And he would long 
to tell Ierne that he had seen Magali, had walked 
with her, and that she was going to Mrs. Harting's 
next week. 

It never occurred to Lady Elstone to suspect Lut- 
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trell of any desire to follow his father. There was 
no one to gossip, to tell her that he had been seen 
at Benediction in the Catholic church. Of all her 
three children, he was the least likely, in her opinion, 
to be permanently influenced by Simon's words. 

Now that she had completely forgiven Ierne, had 
accepted the rosary as a tacit proof of her complete, 
unconditional surrender, things were outwardly again 
very smooth and harmonious at Shawhurst Place. 
Even the little ruffling of the waters caused by El- 
vidia's long visit — now happily terminated — had 
subsided. The old, commonplace, agreeable routine 
had been recovered, except that owing to mourning 
there was no entertaining at all. Lady Elstone had 
her three children with her from Christmas until 
the end of January, when Ierne returned to Miss 
Gibbon's. And during those weeks she was able to 
assure herself that she had now nothing to fear 
from any of them. The deep impression produced 
by Simon's death-bed abjuration had apparently 
faded from their minds. Ivo's leave ^ as to l as * till 
the end of February, and he was working very hard 
with the intention of going up for the Staff College. 
Luttrell, though he returned to town in January, 
came down often for the week-end to see his mother 
and brother. He had been admitted as junior part- 
ner to a large firm remotely connected with Lady 
Elstone's family, and, although he disliked his city 
life, the work suited him. The property and mpst 
of the money, with the exception of Lady Elstone's 
jointure, haa been left to Ivo, so that Sir Simon had 
done all he could for his younger son by placing 
him in a post of considerable importance that car- 
ried with it a large and increasing salary. 

Luttrell lived when in London in some large, old- 
fashioned rooms close to the British Museum. Apart 
from his business life, which was never exactly con- 
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genial to him, he was very fond of London and 
liked the independence he enjoyed. Dearly as he 
loved Shawhurst, he never envied Ivo its possession; 
he had been too long accustomed to the subordinate 
position of a younger son. And he was far better 
off than most younger sons. Ivo, as far as he could 
see, had no intention of marrying and settling down 
at Shawhurst for the present; he was still resolved 
to pass into the Stall College, and was more than 
content that his mother should remain where she 
was. 

Lady Elstone missed her husband terribly. She 
longed alike for his love that never for an instant 
had failed her; his counsels, always wise and often 
witty; the rock-like personality on which she had 
learned to lean. Ivo, guessing this, was tenderly 
devoted to his mother during that first long leave 
after Sir Simon's death. As far as he could, he 
tried to take his father's place, to help her settle 
matters, to consult her about everything to do with 
the estate, to defer always to her wishes. And 
because he was physically more like Simon than any 
of her children, he was dearest to her. She learned 
to lean on Ivo during those tranquil, sad winter 
months that followed her husband's death. 



I 



CHAPTER XV 

vo bad been out hunting all day. It was a Satur- 
day, and when he returned to the Place, tired 
and muddy, he found that Luttrell had arrived and 
was smoking by the fire in the billiard-room. The 
two brothers were very intimate and friendly, per- 
haps more so than ever before ; they were always 
glad to be together. Ivo, who was more gay and 
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careless than his brother, would sometimes laugh at 
him for his absorption in his books. He laughed 
at him as he came in this evening, his face red- 
dened by the rough wind, and looking so fresh and 
wholesome that even Luttrell found himself gazing 
at him with admiration. Ivo was of that clean, fair, 
slender type that is so typically and emphatically 
English. At twenty-seven he looked stdl like a 
boy. 

"Frowsting over your musty tomes?" he said, 
laughing. 

He lit a cigarette, and then threw himself into 
a great armchair opposite Luttrell. 

"Been out all day?" inquired his brother, putting 
aside his book after carefully inserting a marker. 
He was always very precise and methodical. 

"Yes. We met at West Shawhurst and found in 
Jephson's Spinney. Had a topping run — the best 
this season. And I went into tea at the Hartings' 
on my way home The girl was out to-day — she 
rides awfully well." 

"At the Hartings' ?" repeated Luttrell. 

It was now nearly a month since his last inter- 
view with Magali Arnold, and he had heard no word 
of her since. Presumably she was now at Long 
Farm, where Mrs. Harting lived. 

"Yes, we were close there and Monica Harting 
asked me in." 

Luttrell threw his cigarette into the fire. His 
dark eyes were curiously inscrutable. He was long: 
ing to hear more, yet very sure that nothing would 
induce him to ask the question he was so anxious 
should be answered. At last he said carelessly: 

"Any one else there?" 

"Yes; the Croomes, those new people who've 
taken the Slintons' Dower House. ^ She's rather 
good-looking." Ivo smoked lazily, quite unaware of 
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the mental perturbation that was agitating Luttrell. 
"And young Jade Cameron. And Monica and her 
mother, of course." 

No mention of Miss Arnold. Yet surely she must 
still be there and if there she must certainly have 
been present at tea. Luttrell had been careful not 
to disclose the fact of her presence in the neighbor- 
hood either to his mother or Ierne. But if she had 
been there to-day, had Ivo recognized her great 
loveliness — that girlish charm of hers? He en- 
vied Ivo because he had slipped in so easily where 
he feared to tread, where, indeed, he had promised 
not to tread. . . . 

"What are you thinking of, Lutt?" asked Ivo, 
suddenly aware of his brother's strained, rather 
drawn look. 

Luttrell roused himself. 

"Of nothing in particular. I believe I'm half 
asleep. Did you say Slinton had let his old, rat- 
eaten Dower House?" 

"Yes, to the Croomes," said Ivo. 

"I suppose they're Mrs. Harting's nearest neigh- 
bor?" said Luttrell. 

"Yes. They've got a girl about Monica's age. 
Mrs. Halting said something about their sharing a 
governess." 

"Oh," said Luttrell. 

Prudence restrained htm from asking Ivo any 
further questions. Perhaps, after all, Magali had 
not been there; she might have gone to the con- 
vent to spend Sunday with her mother. For if she 
had been present surely Ivo would not have over- 
looked her altogether, surely he would have men- 
tioned her. . . . 

It showed him suddenly and with extraordinary 
force how great was his wish to see Magali again. 
Not only because he felt her to be capable of an- 
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swering many of the questions that were perplexing 
him, but also because the girl had against his will 
attracted him as no other girl had ever done. 

No more was said then, but on the following 
afternoon Ivo announced his intention of going for 
a walk. 

"Mrs. Harting asked me to go over there if I'd 
nothing else to do," he explained. "I think I'll 
stroll over in time for tea." 

Luttrell was so astonished he was almost pro- 
voked into saying: "Won't they be at Benediction?" 
but he refrained in time. He had never told Ivo 
that he had been to Shawhurst for Benediction one 
cold, snowy January afternoon, that now in his 
memory seemed wrapped in a golden haze. And 
why was Ivo going again to Long Farm? He had 
never known the Hartings at all well. And now — 
two days running! It was very unlike Ivo; he sel- 
dom cared for going out to tea ; he was supposed to 
be working hard. A jealous fear took possession 
of Luttrell. 

"Won't you come with me, Lutt? I know Mrs. 
Harting would be awfully pleased." 

Luttrell shook his head. "No— I've got letters 
to write. Besides, I hardly know them." 

"I like Mrs. Harting. I wish you'd come, Lutt," 
said Ivo, rather aggrieved at his brother's refusal. 
There was a hint of disapproval, too, in his man- 
ner, as if he disliked the thought of Ivo's going 
there. 

"No — not to-day," said Luttrell. "I've no time 
to go out to tea. I want a quiet Sunday to finish 
up arrears." 

Ivo looked disappointed, but he said no more. 
Luttrell felt that in going with him he would cer- 
tainly be breaking his promise to Magali. Besides, 
such a visit might entail explanations, always sup- 
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posing that the girl were still there. And he did 
not want — was quite sure that he did not want — 
to strengthen that impression she had made upon 
him. He had a kind of curious little conviction that 
if he were to see Magali again he might really dis- 
cover that he had fallen in love with her. 



When Ivo had gone he rose and began to pace 
up and down the billiard-room in a manner that was 
always indicative with him of mental agitation. He 
almost wished that he had had the moral courage 
to accompany his brother. It was absurd to refuse 
because Magali had made him promise not to try 
to see her. He wanted to see her, he wanted to go 
there in the simple, neighborly way displayed by Ivo. 
Lady Elstone, entering unexpectedly, round him thus 



Engaged. 
Mh, I . 



. thought you'd gone out with Ivo," she 
said. 

"No — I had letters to write." 

"Did he tell you he was going to the Hartings' ?" 
she asked. 

"Yes." 

"He was there only yesterday — he had tea with 
them. I can't imagine why he wanted to go again 
so soon." 

Luttrell longed to say: "Neither can I," but he 
refrained. 

"Why, mother?" he asked. 

"Don't you understand? They are Catholics. 
I am afraid of them for that reason." She 
sighed. 

Although for a long time Luttrell had not heard 
her mention the subject of religion, he saw that the 
violence of her prejudices had suffered no diminution. 

"But— does it really matter?" he said half impa- 
tiently. "I mean one can surely go there to teal" 

"Yes, but Ivo's impressionable. Mrs. Harting" 
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— she stopped and colored faintly. "She may use 
her influence. And Monica is growing up. She is 
seventeen — a year older than Ierne." 

"I don't think you need be in the least afraid of 
that," said Luttrell, who for his part found the 
suggestion almost comforting. 

Lady Elstone sat down near the fire and leaned 
her cheek against her hand to screen it from the 
flames. "I shouldn't like him to fall in love — to 
marry a Catholic," she said at last. "And I'm 
afraid of his going there. What happened last Oc- 
tober has made me — so much more afraid." 

Luttrell came over and stood beside her. "Poor 
mother," he said gently. "Would you really mind 
so very much if Ivo— ?" 

She shrank back; he did not dare finish the 
sentence. 

"So much — it doesn't bear thinking of. It would 
kill me. And Ivo— more than any of you. My dear 
eldest son!" 

Luttrell's face was pale enough now. 

"In spite of what father said to us — about fol- 
lowing him?" 

"He wasn't himself," said Lady Elstone. "His 
mind was affected — the doctor assured me that it 
must have been — by all that horrible suffering. Oh, 
I don't in the least blame him — you mustn t think 
that. I've forgiven" — she paused and looked al- 
most wildly at Luttrell before she pronounced the 
final words — "every one/" 

Luttrell took her thin hand in his and caressed it. 

"I'm sure you have. You couldn't bear malice. 
But I'm so glad you don't blame me or Ernie any 
more." 

"Ierne is sorry now. It hasn't been easy for her. 
I had to be firm — just at first. She gave up the 
rosary, and I think she felt it very much, because 
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it was on her account that Miss Gibbon sent away 
that girt who was there — Magali Arnold." 

"On Ierne's account?" repeated Luttrell, a dull 
flush darkening his face. "Why, what do you mean, 
mother?" 

"I told Miss Gibbon I couldn't allow Ierne to re- 
turn there if Miss Arnold remained in the school. 
I saw that she was beginning to have an influence 
over her — you know how anxious Ierne was to ask 
her to stay with us. It was my duty, Luttrell; I 
couldn't expose her to such a risk. Miss Gibbon 
assured me that Ierne had no idea Miss Arnold 
was a Catholic; still, it seems strange that she 
was the only person who knew she had that 
rosary." 

"Mother — it's impossible! You couldn't have 
persuaded Miss Gibbon to send her away I" said Lut- 
trell. He was so indignant that he hardly knew 
what be was saying. 

"I am thankful to say that I did persuade her. 
The school suits Ierne very well, and I didn't want 
to take her away. You must believe that I know 
what is best for my own daughter." 

She disliked the feeling that Luttrell was judg- 
ing her, blaming her. 

He stood there looking at her in silence, all the 
gentleness gone out of his face, and his dark eyes 
bright with anger. So this was the secret of Magali's 
humiliating dismissal — his mother had accomplished 
it 

"I am perfectly convinced that Ierne knew Miss 
Arnold was a Catholic — it explained her great 
eagerness to have her here. You must remember 
how young she is — how impressionable — how deeply 
influenced by all Simon said." Her voice became 
soft. "She even told me after the funeral that she 
wished to be a Catholic." 
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u And you've no idea what became of little Miss 
Arnold? he asked. 

"I have heard no more of her. The subject 
doesn't interest me. But she and her mother have 
left Southford, Miss Gibbon tells me, so there's no 
danger of Ierne's meeting her again. I do blame 
Miss Gibbon very much for ever having; her in the 
school at all, but she did it out of kindness to the 
mother, who was an old friend." 

Luttrell resumed his quick, nervous pacing of the 
room. It got on Lady Elstone's nerves, and when 
she looked at his hard, mask-like face she saw that 
he was still angry, still perhaps secretly blaming her. 
Simon — Simon had never blamed her. In her hus- 
band's lifetime she had been surrounded by the most 
tender and approving sympathy. The tears rushed 
to her eyes. Luttrell censured her just as Ierne 
had done for being instrumental in getting Magali 
dismissed. She had expected reproaches from Ierne, 
but Luttrell — that was another matter. His sense 
of justice was very keen. He was judging the case 
quite impersonally. It was very hard on her, but 
out of loyalty to their father none of her children 
would share her opinion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. She was fighting alone, singlehanded, to 
save Ierne from her father's fate. Luttrell heard 
her sobbing; he was immediately contrite, feeling 
that he had spoken hastily, had wounded her. ^ But 
across his thoughts he could hear Magali's light, 
decisive "voice saying: And now she has dismissed 
me — I'm looking for another place/ The words 
smote him like swords. He seemed to become aware 
then, in that very moment, that he loved Magali 
more than all the world, and desired to make her 
his wife. It was a stupendous revelation, and drove 
every other consideration for the time being com- 
pletely out of his head. It was an overwhelming 
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conclusion to arrive at in such a manner. Of course, 
she would not listen to him — it was impossible that 
she should love him — but the fact of his own love for 
her remained. 

It was almost a relief when his mother spoke 
again. 

"Luttrell, you don't understand how very silly 
girls of Ierne's age can be. They want a strong 
Hand to guide them, to keep them away from all 
kinds of foolishness. They require more close at- 
tention than they did even as babies." 

She spoke in a thoughtful, pensive way. But Lut- 
trell could follow her reasoning. There was only 
one thing she really feared in Ierne's regard. She 
believed, perhaps, that she had already triumphed, 
that she had been able to root out that idea from 
her daughter's mind. He longed to say bluntly, 
"You'll never change Ierne. She's making for the 
same goal as I am, ' but he knew it would be need- 
lessly cruel. It would only alarm her, and make 
things a thousand times more difficult for poor 
Ierne. 

He said in a voice that had regained all its usual 
control and kindliness: 

"Mother, why do you still dislike the Roman 
Catholic Church so much? You must have seen 
what peace and consolation it was able to give father 
at the last." 

"It separated me from him," said Lady Elstone 
in a voice that was harsh with emotion. "In this 
world and the next," she added bitterly. 

Her prejudices dated back to her childhood ; they 
owed their origin to the school-time reading of Eng- 
lish history, set forth in books intended expressly 
for the non-Catholic child. Then to innumerable 
novels, often the work of persons deplorably ig- 
norant of their subject, but written with the express 
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purpose of vilifying Rome. It had been a slow, 
steady accumulation of little things through all the 
years up till the moment of her husband's conver- 
sion, when the smoldering ashes had burst into sud- 
den flame. And the very fact that her husband had 
sought and obtained absolution of that Church on 
his deathbed had seemed to confirm in her mind the 
impression as of something stealthy, intriguing, and 
subtle. She shivered even now when she thought 
of that unintelligible Requiem Mass which she had 
been called upon to attend. The slow and heavy 
chanting, the gloomy catafalque, the flaring candles, 
the suffocating incense (she had felt physically 
choked by it) had all seemed to her alien, foreign, 
and purposeless — and even a little absurd. She 
could not tell Luttrell this. He would not be likely 
to understand. He had never shown any interest 
in religious questions; as boys Ivo had been the 
more devout of the two. She was not afraid of his 
being attracted, as Ierne had been attracted. But 
she had a lurking suspicion that he sympathized with 
Ierne because of her evident wish to obey her fath- 
er's last wishes. 

Luttrell was upstairs in his room when Ivo re- 
turned that evening. He had gone up there pur- 
posely to avoid seeing him immediately upon his 
return. Now that he was perfectly certain of his 
own feeling for Magali and convinced also of the 
futility of it, he felt that he could hardly bear to 
hear a casual mention of her without saying some- 
thing of what was in his heart. And that just now 
was impossible. It involved too much. In revealing 
his love for her he would have to reveal certain 
other things which bore very strongly upon the mat- 
ter, and which he still wished to keep a secret. His 
conversation with his mother had made him realize 
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sharply how she would receive the news if he ever 
had to come and tell her not only that he had be- 
come a Catholic himself, but also that he intended 
to marry a Catholic wife. He could hardly en- 
visage such a scene; his courage failed before it. 
He must never give her that pain until it was abso- 
lutely necessary. He must keep his intentions from 
her and also from Ivo until they were much nearer 
realization. Nothing, he felt, could prevent him 
now from becoming a Catholic, but very much might 
reasonably prevent him from marrying Magali Ar- 
nold. It was so unlikely she could care for him. 
She had certainly tried to prevent him from ever 
seeing her again. It was only when she had spoken 
to him on the subject of his father's conversion that 
she had shown any real friendliness or sympathy. It 
had always seemed as if she were determined to 
create barriers not only between herself and him, 
but between herself and all his family. Perhaps she 
had had some suspicion of Lady Elstone's part in 
her dismissal and had very reasonably resented it. 
When she had spoken of that unhappy event he had 
seen that it had caused her suffering, had been a 
sharp blow to her young pride. If she guessed any- 
thing it was not to be wondered at that she should 
resist any attempt on his part to see more of her. 
That was why perhaps she was so obviously on the 
defensive with him. 

When dinner was ready he went downstairs to the 
drawing-room, and found Ivo with Lady Elstone. 
They went into the dining-room and the meal pro- 
ceeded in the same formal manner that had not been 
in the least changed since Sir Simon's death. Ivo 
sat opposite to his mother now, and that was the 
only alteration. The servants were present until 
dessert was on the table, and the conversation was 
therefore quite impersonal. It was only when they 
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had left the room that Ivo looked at his mother 
and said: 

"Did Ieme ever mention a Miss Arnold, who was 
at Miss Gibbon's school with her?" 

Almost involuntarily Lady Elstone and Luttrell 
exchanged glances. The conversation of that after- 
noon was still very fresh in their minds. Perhaps 
Lady Elstone regretted that such a thorny matter 
should be so soon resuscitated. 

Luttrell's face was quite rigid. Not a muscle 
moved. He had been nerving himself to bear the 
mention of Magali's name with equanimity, but the 
abrupt way in which Ivo had introduced it gave 
him that strange, cold sinking of the heart which 
is the first warning of jealousy. 

"Why do you ask?" said Lady Elstone with a 
touch of irritation in her voice. "What have you 
heard about her?" 

"She's staying with the Hartings. Mrs. Halting 
told me that she had only left Miss Gibbon's at 
Christmas." 

"With the Hartings?" echoed Lady Elstone, sur- 
prised into indignation. "How tiresome that she 
should be in this neighborhood. Is she going to be 
there long?" 

It was Ivo's turn to be surprised. 

"Why shouldn't she be there?" he asked. "Mrs. 
Harting and Monica both seem devoted to her." 

Luttrell felt as if all the blood had ebbed away 
from his face. He wondered if Ivo could be aware 
upon what terms Magali was living at Long Farm, 
or whether he supposed she was there as a guest. 
His next words offered information on the point. 

"Mrs. Harting says they're most awfully hard 
up, and Miss Arnold really wants to find some work 
where she can live with her mother again. But in 
the meantime she's to stop at Long Farm and teach 
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Monica, and perhaps Miss Croome, too, if it can 
be arranged." 

"Ivo, I can't tell you how I dislike your going 
to see those people. They have never been friends 
of ours. We have exchanged calls once a year, and 
that has always been sufficient." Lady Elstone's 
tone was irritable. 

Ivo hardly noticed the little petulant outburst. 
He turned to his brother and said: 

"Miss Arnold's got such a charming old Provencal 
name — Magali. It seems a shame to turn it, as 
Monica does, into Maggie." 

Magali — Maggie — it seemed incredible to Lut- 
trell that Ivo could discuss her so simply, so frankly. 

"I saw her once," he said slowly, "at the last 
prize-giving. I remember that she played very 
well." He spoke in a tone that was deliberately 
cold and unemotional. It was certainly not the 
moment for self-betrayal, and yet he had a strong 
feeling that frankness on his part might save cruel 
complications in the future. 

Ivo was curiously unaware of the tension that 
existed. For some reason, which he hoped pres- 
ently to hear, his mother had disliked to find tEat 
Miss Arnold was in the neighborhood. It had not 
yet occurred to him why she should also object to 
his new intimacy with the Hartings. He liked them 
very much, both mother and daughter. He had 
enjoyed his walk over there to-day. 

"I consider Miss Arnold a very dangerous per- 
son. It was I who persuaded Miss Gibbon to get 
rid of her." Lady Elstone's eyes were bright with 
anger and there were patches of pink in her cheeks. 

Ivo looked up sharply, his fair face displaying 
extreme astonishment. But he showed no sign or 
the anger with which both Luttrell and Ierne had 
received that same intelligence. 
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"Why? What's wrong with her? If there is 
anything you'd better tell Mrs. Harting as soon as 
possible! Of course, I'd no idea you knew her 
and didn't like her, or I wouldn't have suggested to 
Mrs. Harting that she should come over here with 
Monica and bring Miss Arnold too." 

u She shall never enter this house while I am in it," 
said Lady Elstone with decision. 

4 'But I do want to know more. What's wrong 
with Miss Arnold?" said Ivo, interested and evi- 
dently quite unsuspicious. 

"She is a Roman Catholic," said Lady Elstone, 
u and she had no business to be in a school intended 
for Church-of-England children. It did Ierne a 
great deal of harm to know her, and she evidently 
took a foolish fancy to her." 

u Oh, is that all?" said Ivo, with something like 
a sigh of relief. "I guessed she must be one, of 
course, as she was there as a companion for 
Monica." He looked oddly at his mother for a 
moment. "The Hartings come here. Why shouldn't 
she?" 

"I disliked the influence she was acquiring over 
Ierne. I don't intend to have her here, and I don't 
wish Ierne to know that she's in the neighborhood. 
I hope she will soon leave Long Farm. 

"But I feel sure you'd like her, mother. She's 
charmingly pretty and really very gifted, Mrs. 
Harting says." 

"I have seen her," said Lady Elstone. "I saw 
her the day I went down to South ford to fetch 
Ierne. And I disliked the look of her very much 
indeed." 

Lady Elstone rose as if that was the last word 
she could permit to be said on the subject. She 
smiled at her sons, and Luttrell sprang up and 
opened the door for her. Her words had hurt 
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htm so much that he could not speak, and it was 
a relief to have to perform this act of trivial, con- ■ 
ventional politeness. Then, shutting the door, he 
went back to his seat, dreading the moments that 
were to follow. He did not wish to be left alone 
with his brother just then at all. He was almost 
certain that Ivo would persist in discussing Magali, 
and would no doubt try to elicit further particulars 
about that now famous episode of her dismissal. It 
was horrible to feel jealous of one's own brother 
and to see in him a possible rival, a future enemy. 
He tried to put the absurd supposition from his 
mind. Ivo, simple and frank as he was, had a keen 
sense of his own position in the county. He was 
not arrogant, but he knew himself to be the pos- 
sessor of wealth and a fine old estate, an ancient, 
honored name. It was, therefore, entirely unlikely 
that Ivo, the least susceptible of men, would be likely 
to fall in love with or wish to marry the penniless 
governess of Monica Hatting. Luttrell put the sit- 
uation thus crudely before himself in order to per- 
suade himself of its inherent, fantastic improbability. 
And then, suddenly, the very remembrance of her 
showed him how false was this consolation. Had 
he not felt the full force of her attraction himself, 
and was he not well aware that she was capable of 
weaving spells even for Ivo? She was beautiful and 
vivid. He thought of her that first time he had seen 
her at Miss Gibbon's, and even then it had seemed 
to him that every other woman in the room had paled 
and become ineffective by sheer contrast. Ivo had 
seen her. He must, therefore, be aware of her un- 
usual loveliness and charm. . . . 

Luttrell roused himself. He found that Ivo was 
speaking. 

"What did you think of Miss Arnold, Lutt?" he 
asked curiously. 
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Luttrell made an effort to recover his equilibrium. 

"I thought her very pretty," he said guardedly. 
"It seemed to me she would be quite a good sort of 
friend for Ernie to have. You see, I'd no idea, till 
mother told me, that she was a Catholic." 

"Mother is more prejudiced than ever," said Ivo 
rather reluctantly. "I suppose it's on account of 
father." 

"Yes," agreed Luttrell absently. 

"I thought Miss Arnold almost more than pretty. 
She's really — beautiful/' said Ivo, hesitating a little 
before he pronounced the last word, as if he were 
afraid Luttrell might think the praise exaggerated. 

Luttrell did not answer. He lit a cigarette and 
blew thin wreaths of smoke into the air. 

"Queer, isn't it, that Ernie told us nothing about 
her?" 

"She did mention her to me sometimes," admitted 
Luttrell, "but you see there was all that fuss about 
the rosary. Miss Arnold knew that she had it, and 
mother suspected her of having given it to Ierne. 
It was proved she didn't, as a matter of fact. Miss 
Arnold wasn't in the least to blame." 

"But Ernie liked her, didn't she?" said Ivo. 

"Yes. But she wasn't on the same footing as the 
other girls — she was there to teach as well as to 
learn. She wasn't allowed to mix with them. I 
suppose it was on account of her religion that Miss 
Gibbon made that condition." 

Ivo looked at his brother very thoughtfully. 
There had always been a subject which they had 
avoided discussing, each perhaps believing that the 
other would dislike any mention of it. In Ivo's 
case he had attributed it to Luttrell's reluctance 
to allude even obliquely to their father's death. 

After a moment's pause Ivo said rather hesitat- 
ingly : 
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"I suppose you never thought of — of inquiring, 
did you, Lutt?'' 

He flushed a little as he spoke. Luttrell's dark 
face was very grim in its immovability. 

*'0f inquiring?" he said. 

"About the Catholic religion." 

Luttrell was completely taken by surprise; he 
had thought that Ivo was still speaking of Magali 
Arnold. 

"I got some books, of course," he said, after a 
moment's reflection. It was difficult to speak of his 
strange spiritual dilemma even to Ivo, who, besides 
being his only brother, was his most intimate friend. 

Ivo astonished him again. 

"Would you mind — my looking at them ?" 

"Not at all. I'll lend them to you with pleasure." 

"Of course you haven't said anything to mother?" 

"No. So far she's only afraid for Ernie." 

"I don't suppose the books will convince me," said 
Ivo quietly, ' still I'd like to have a look at them. 
I've often thought I'd like to know more. I have 
very often been to Mass. Sometimes with the men 
— we have to, you know." 

"I go sometimes in town myself," said Luttrell, 
giving confidence for confidence. 

"Irs odd you should have been thinking of it 
too." 

"Not more odd than your thinking about it," said 
Luttrell, with a smile. "We both, after all, have 
the same reason — the same duty." 

"Oh, you call it a duty?" said Ivo quickly. 

"Yes; I should almost call it that." 

"And the books — did they help you, Lutt?" 

"Up to a certain point," said Luttrell, "but if I 
go any further I shall have to see a priest about 
it. That's what I've been putting off. You see, 
I wanted to be sure." 
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"Still, you think there's something in it?" 

"Oh, there's a great deal in it, Luttrell now 
hastened to assure him. 

"That's why I like going to the Hartings' — they 
speak of it sometimes — one learns a little. Certainly 
Miss Arnold is very lucky to be with such nice 
people. She must be happier there than she was 
at Miss Gibbon's." 

"Yes," agreed Luttrell, rather absently. 

"She's very unusual — and individual, went on 
Ivo. "Don't you think so, Lutt?" 

"I've hardly seen enough of her to judge." 

"You might come over there with me one day. 
I'd like you to see her again." 

"I'm always so busy when I come down." 

"Yes, but just once. I'd really like you to. It 
may seem so odd if I'm the only one to go from 
here." 

"Oh, all right. Some Sunday, perhaps." 

But he knew when the day came he would have 
to find an excuse. 

He felt almost certain now that Ivo had fallen 
in love. . . . 

It was this, perhaps, that had given him courage 
to speak about his religion. And if it were true, 
would his love be strong enough to surmount all 
those barriers and complications, to trample on his 
mother's prejudices, and bring Magali home to 
Shawhurst Place as his wife? 

He followed Ivo out of the room, and as he did 
so he found himself secretly confronting this future 
contingency with all the courage and unconcern he 
could muster. 

More than pretty — almost beautiful. That fasci- 
nating old rroven^al name. Unusual — individ- 
ual. . . . The careless admiration stung him afresh 
at each separate remembrance. Ivo and Magali 
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. . . Magali and Ivo. And what a superb couple 
they would make. . . . 



CHAPTER XVI 

Iuttrell returned to town early on the following 
<* morning without having any further conversa- 
tion of a private nature either with his mother or 
Ivo. Indeed, he purposely chose an early train, 
dreading a second interview with Ivo, in his nervous 
fear of self-exposure. Before he left he made a 
little parcel of some books and addressed it to his 
brother. They were of the kind that almost every 
convert reads, and Luttrell had read them care- 
fully, had liked their simplicity, their clearness. He 
had often admitted to himself that he would have 
gone further than mere reading if it had not been 
for his mother. But in the last weeks he had been 
aware of a more active force waking within him, 
something that seemed to be compelling him to go 
forward with an almost physical compulsion. Lut- 
trell had tried to resist this force; he had even put 
his books aside, resolving to tamper no more, but 
his conversation with Ivo had made the pendulum 
swing back. Ivo seemed to be looking to him for 
guidance, for advice. It was not a thing which 
would separate them at all, and Luttrell felt that 
if he led the way Ivo would be certain to follow. 
He had evidently given both time and thought to 
the subject, and it was a relief to Luttrell to feel 
that he had done so. He did not want anything 
to come between himself and his friendship for 
Ivo. ... 

Until he had had that talk with him he had be- 
lieved that Magali had not disliked his society, al- 
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though she had forbidden him to try to see her 
again. That prohibition might have arisen from 
purely conventional motives. She was very young, 
and as the Hartings' governess she could hardly form 
a friendship with Mr. Elstone of Shawhurst Place. 
And it was easy to see that she had not mentioned 
those last two meetings of theirs to Ivo. What 
did she think of Ivo? Was he, too, in her eyes 
a potential enemy because he was an Elstone? she 
could hardly be ignorant of his position, his worldly 
advantages. And he was very handsome, in the 
fair, slender, clean-cut, English way, with his dark 
blue eyes and winning smile and pleasant voice. Ivo 
had a very attractive manner. Women always liked 
him, and he was fond of their society. He had heaps 
of friends, and could have made perhaps a very bril- 
liant marriage had he so chosen. Surely he would 
think twice before he allowed himself to fall in love 
with a penniless girl in Magali's position. A gov- 
erness — a companion. . . . Luttrell checked him- 
self always at this point. He saw a slight, grace- 
ful figure outlined against a snowy road in slim sil- 
houette, with dark head held erect, a queenly grace 
of bearing. He saw again the brilliant, dark eyes, 
the sudden radiance of her smile. And he felt as 
if he had been touched by ice that had burnt him, 
as in the tropics the sudden touch of ice will seem 
' to tyirn. He fought fiercely against that growing 
jealousy of Ivo. . . . 

Arud then there was his mother. . . . Luttrell 
would \ardly admit to himself that his deep affec- 
tion for\her had sustained a little shock when he 
learned from her own lips that she had been instru- 
mental in getting Magah dismissed from Miss Gib- 
bon's school. Xpr the first time he had considered 
her harsh and nah^w-minded, yet afterward, when 
he reflected more calmly on the matter, he was just 
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enough to see that with her a vital principle was at 
stake. She had been hurt — indeed savagely hurt — 
by the manner of her husband's death, and her an- 
tagonism to the Catholic Church had become an 
exaggerated passion that colored everything about 
her. And it was mixed, too, with a little human 
desire for retaliation. Luttrell saw all this quite 
clearly, and he shrank from opening that wound 
again. But now, when he examined his own heart, 
he found that something which seemed to him to 
form part of his spiritual honor had become involved 
with the ultimate issue. He must satisfy himself 
on the point, as to whether he could remain out- 
side and indifferent to those things which his father 
had chosen at the end of his lire. If he were so 
satisfied, well and good. And if not — he felt that 
no considerations could hold him back. But the ques- 
tion once decided, he prayed that he might recover 
his old calm and be delivered from an unrest that 
was like pain. . . . 

He always remembered the mild, moist day in 
early March when he walked across the Park with 
the deliberate intention of going to a Catholic church 
where he had heard that priests could always be 
seen and interrogated. There was a hint of spring 
in the air; the birds were singing in the brown lace- 
work of the trees; on a south border a rim of 
crocuses showed their golden, translucent chalices 
like narrow-throated cups of wine. There was a 
south wind blowing rather strongly, and it held the 

Eromise of flowers. On the thickets of lilac the 
uds were already swollen and green, and the grass 
was beginning to acquire that brilliant emerald color 
which speaks of new growth. 

He reached the house, a large, conventual- 
looking building, built of brick and darkly discol- 
ored from long exposure to the London atmosphere. 
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There was something austere and perhaps a little 
alarming in its aspect. But Luttrell, having once 
braced his mind for the ordeal, showed no distress 
of nervousness. He rang the bell and listened to its 
hollow clang reverberating through the house. A 
man with snuffling footsteps approached the door 
and opened it. 

"May I see a priest, please?" said Luttrell. "Any 
priest." 

His smile and frank manner always affected 
strangers pleasantly. In another moment he was 
following his guide down a long, chilly, uncarpeted 
corridor, scrupulously clean. 

"I will tell Father Milner," said the man, show- 
ing Luttrell into a lofty, somewhat bare parlor. 

It was the kind of room in which visitors are 
invariably received in religious houses. A few 
straight chairs were grouped at intervals round the 
distempered walls. In the middle of the room was 
a table on which were ranged an inkstand, some pens, 
a shabby blotter, and a few pious books. A large 
crucifix hung on one of the walls, and facing it 
there were some garishly colored pictures of Our 
Lady and of the Sacred Heart. There was also 
an engraved and signed portrait of the reigning 
Supreme Pontiff, his hand raised in blessing. An 
austere, rigid cleanliness and order prevailed. No 
dust was visible anywhere. One might have been 
thousands of miles from the busy street of which 
Luttrell could catch glimpses beyond the railings. 
The very atmosphere of the place would, he felt, 
have effectually checked all disposition to frivolous 
conversation. He wondered what sort of life the 
Fathers led; what were their daily occupations, 
thoughts, and tasks. Of course, a good deal of time 
was given to prayer, to works of charity, the vis- 
iting of the sick, the listening to confessions. But 
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besides that? He could not quite realize a life in 
which worldly thoughts and pleasures and comforts 
played no part at all. A life of austerity and self- 
denial and rigid obedience. 

His meditation on the point was interrupted by 
Father Milner himself, a short, broad-shouldered 
man with a hurried, preoccupied manner. He sur- 
veyed Luttrell with eyes that were at once pene- 
trating and short-sighted and motioned him to a seat. 

Luttrell explained his errand, stated his position 
in as few words as possible, related briefly the cir- 
cumstances of his father's death, and displayed none 
of the self -consciousness nor the tendency to argue 
which perhaps almost always characterize the 
inquirer. 

He waited rather nervously for Father Milner's 
reply. At first he wished he had dwelt at greater 
length on his own researches, then he wondered 
whether he had not said too much. 

"Have you been reading at all?" asked Father 
Milner, after a brief consideration. He spoke in 
a quick, businesslike manner. 

'Yes." Luttrell mentioned a few books. 

"They didn't help you to come to a decision?" 

"No. Honestly I don't feel as if they had. I 
felt something more was wanted of me than so far 
I've been able to give." 

"You're quite right," said Father Milner, giving 
him another quick glance. "Faith, for instance. 
You must pray for it." 

"You see," said Luttrell, smiling, "I want to be 
ever so sure. It . . . it's a big thing." 

"The biggest thing," said Father Milner rather 
absently, as if he were thinking of something else 
of more importance than Luttrell's soul-searcnings. 
What is it exactly that you want me to do?" 
I want you to teach me — to instruct me — if you'll 
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be so kind. You see, if I'm not to be a Catholic 
I'd rather know for certain." He smiled, but his 
voice was grave and earnest. "I'm restless. I can't 
settle to things." 

"Are you aware that a very large percentage of 
persons who place themselves under instruction are 
subsequently received into the Church?" 

"I didn't know it, but I'm ready to run the risk. 
Almost anything is better than this uncertainty. 
How long will it take ?" 

"Under ordinary circumstances, about three 
months. But there's no fixed rule. Priests lay 
themselves open to blame if they receive any one 
too quickly. Time must prove their dispositions. 
Your father, for instance, was received on his death- 
bed, as the result of an act of faith, without any 
apparent previous instruction. But with you I should 
advise three months' very careful preparation. You 
can come to me two or three times a week. Toward 
the end of the time you could make a four days' 
retreat. I'll give you some more books. If any 

Juestions occur to you, make a note of them and 
'11 answer them to the best of my ability. But 
this is only a little part of what you have to do — 
the actual book-learning part." 

"What must I do?" said Luttrell, and suddenly 
as the words were uttered a sentence flashed vividly, 
arrestingly, across his mind : Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to dof He felt chilled, and a little excited. 

Father Milner stood up and paused for a moment 
before replying. Then he said abruptly: 

"You must pray. I shall pray for you, of course 
— I shall mention you in my Mass. But you oughtn't 
to let a day pass without visiting a Catholic church 
and praying before the Blessed Sacrament. Ask 
Our blessed Lord to guide you. All I can do for 
you — all I can teach you — won't weigh beside those 
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humble, earnest prayers for light and guidance, 
which I know — I m sure — you'll offer up. ' 

His manner had changed. Abrupt with a kind 
of passionate earnestness, he seemed to be making 
unconsciously an almost fierce appeal to that re- 
cently awakened spiritual sense which of late had 
filled Luttrell with such an uneasy restlessness. But 
he was profoundly touched by Father Milner's 
words. 

"Will you kneel down, please? I'll give you a 
blessing before you go." 

Luttrell knelt down, clasping the polished rim of 
the table with his hands, lie heard the words of 
a Latin blessing as the priest made the sign of the 
cross above his bent, brown head. 

Father Milner was once more the busy, practical 
priest. He took from his pocket a shabby black 
memorandum-book, glanced at his engagements, and 
said: 

"Next Tuesday at half-past five. Will that suit 
you? If you wait here I'll send the books down to 
you. And if you change your mind before next 
Tuesday you've only got to write and say so." 

"Oh, I hope I shan't do that," said Luttrell, 
smiling. "You see it isn't a new idea with me. I've 
been thinking about it since last October. Only 
lately it's become rather persistent." 

Father Milner shook hands with him in farewell. 
Here was a human soul to be trained and guided — 
such work as this could never lose its paramount 
interest for him. And how well he knew the signs 
— that blind groping toward the light — that instinct 
to correspond generously with the measure of super- 
natural grace that had been bestowed. . . . 

Luttrell, left alone, paced up and down the parlor. 

"After all, it's more serious than I imagined. I 
feel as if I'd put my hand to the plow." 
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The books were brought to him, and he was soon 
back again in the busy street with its ceaseless stir 
of traffic. Close by, the church stood up, darkly 
purple against the fading March sky. He slipped 
in and, falling on his knees in the thick, incense- 
perfumed dusk, he began to pray. . . . 

He would not lose any time in following those 
brief instructions. He would pray for light and 
guidance, and help. His prayer was very humble, 
very simple, very sincere. And again he repeated 
the words under his breath : Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to dot . . . 

He had never given a single thought all this time 
to Magali; he had not even thought of Ivo. This 
pressing business concerned himself alone, and it 
concerned him, as he was beginning to be aware, 
very vitally. It is certain that there on his knees 
in the darkening London church he made the first 
complete surrender of his will into the divine 
keeping. 

Afterward it always seemed to Luttrell as if that 
initial surrender had taken away from him all wish, 
as well as all power, to resist, as he assured him- 
self he had intended to resist. He had come with 
a more or less open mind, prepared to learn, as 
he would have arranged to receive instruction upon 
any subject that temporarily interested him, to ascer- 
tain if it would be worth his while to go into it 
more deeply, to test, as it were, his aptitude for 
that particular branch of study. But he already 
began to realize the impossibility of returning un- 
changed tc the old standpoint, the familiar outlook. 
He felt as if he had been physically grasped by 
something that was much stronger than himself and 
from which he had no further desire to escape. His 
unrest had diminished appreciably by the time he 
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had walked back that evening to his rooms in 
Bloomsbury. 

During the weeks that followed Luttrell refrained 
from going home. He pleaded work, engagements, 
press of business. Nor did he during that time see 
anything of Ivo. He wanted to be quite alone — to 
give all the time he could to the grave matter in 
hand. He did not want to submit himself to other 
influences. He was very tranquil, but he lost some- 
thing of his old gaiety, and a new austerity was vis- 
ible in his face, giving it changed, strong lines. A 
certain carelessness of inquiry that had characterized 
him at the outset now almost shocked him by its 
frivolity. He learned very eagerly and rapidly, just 
as he had always performed his tasks at school and 
college. Father Milner thought he had seldom had 
any one under instruction who could acquire and 
retain knowledge with such rapidity and with appar- 
ently so little effort as Luttrell. He liked him, and 
a friendship sprang up between the two men. Lut- 
trell felt that if he had chosen a priest to guide him 
he could never have chosen one that suited him bet- 
ter. He was perfectly frank with him, and concealed 
nothing of his former attitude nor of his changed 
outlook. 

"Of course, I see now it can only end in one 
way," he said one evening about a month later. 
"I must be a Catholic." 

Father Milner had been careful never to press 
him for a decision. The evolution of the soul under 
that first infusion of supernatural grace is a very 
wonderful thing, but also one of delicate growth. 
The miracle works slowly, and the more slowly per- 
haps the more thoroughly. So many things to be 
uprooted, but never with haste or sudden violence; 
so many delicate and fragile things to be planted 
and tended with infinite care. Father Milner had 
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had a long and very varied experience of souls, but 
he had perhaps never watched any convert with 
such a deep interest as he felt in Luttrell Elstone. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IT was about a fortnight before Easter, which fell 
unusually late that year, that Luttrell, upon re- 
turning to his rooms one day, found his brother 
sitting near the fire waiting for him. 

There was a sharp northeasterly wind and the 
day was cold. Luttrell had walked all the way back, 
as he generally did, and now he wished that he 
had journeyed by the Tube. He hoped that he had 
not kept Ivo waiting very long. 

"Well, Lutt?" said Ivo, as he came into the room. 
"I'm afraid I've smoked nearly all your cigarettes. 
Why are you so late? I've only got about half an 
hour before I have to catch my train." 

"Awfully sorry," said Luttrell, "you should have 
telephoned to the office this morning or sent me a 
wire. And never mind about the cigarettes — there 
are heaps somewhere." 

"I wanted to have a talk with you," said Ivo. "I 
meant to come before, but somehow I hadn't the 



nerve." 



"The nerve?" repeated Luttrell. 

"Well, you see, all kinds of things have been 
happening to me lately. I wished most awfully you 
could have managed to come down home sometimes. 
I wanted you " He stopped short. 

"Yes?" said Luttrell. 

"You see, I've practically made up my mind to 
become a Catholic. I've been under instruction for 
some time past, though of course I haven't a great 
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deal of spare time. Still, my mind's made up, and 
I wondered how you were getting on about it? ' He 
looked straight up into his brother's face, with an 
eager, almost anxious, expression. 

"Well, I seem to have got to much the same 
point as you have," said Luttrell, sitting down near 
the table and lighting a cigarette. "I've been under 
instruction, too, almost ever since I came back to 
town." 

"Good! I'm most awfully glad to hear it, Lutt. 
You see, I was afraid if you didn't approve, it might 
come between us. I wanted your approval more 
than I can say. Not that it would have made any 
difference, you know. But if you understand about 
that, I'm hoping you'll understand about something 
else as well. 

His fair face was a little flushed. As Luttrell 
looked at him he thought he had never seen Ivo 
look so happy, so joyous, before. He was quite 
radiant, and it gave him a very special attraction. 
What had made him look like that? Why was 
he so violently happy? What was this mysterious 
other thing for which he desired Luttrell's sympathy 
and approval? . . . 

Luttrell got up from his seat and walked to the 
window. He thought if Ivo had any kind of con- 
fession to make it would make it less difficult for 
him to do so if he were not facing him. He looked 
out upon the trees in the square below his window; 
he noticed a distinct glimmer of green upon the 
bushes. The sky was colorless, and the great dark 
branches of the trees were softly stenciled against 
it as they tossed in the wind. 

"You see," said Ivo at last, "that I want to marry 
Magali Arnold." 

Luttrell turned his head for a moment sharply; 
then he resumed his old attitude by the window. He 
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could almost hear his own heart beating; he felt 
again that paradoxical burning sense of icy chill; 
the pulses in his temples throbbed like sharp little 
hammers, deafening and confusing him. But his 
pale face, very rigidly set, gave little outward sign 
of any unusual emotion. 

He said slowly at last: 

u Are you engaged to Miss Arnold, Ivo?" 

Luttrell looked straight at him now with dark, 
penetrating eyes. 

Ivo cleared his throat. 

"No— I haven't spoken to her yet. But I've been 
over there a great deal lately — whenever I could 
get leave. And I have told Mrs. Harting — she 
warned me that I should have to make sacrifices — 
that I'd better count the cost first. It encouraged 
me to tell her that for me they wouldn't be sac- 
rifices. I'd already made up my mind to follow 
father. ..." 

There was another pause. Luttrell seemed to 
be considering the subject, weighing the pros and 
cons. But if Ivo expected a remonstrance on ac- 
count of the obscure position, the pennilessness of 
Magali, he was to be agreeably disappointed. 

"You think she cares for you?" asked Luttrell. 

Again he pictured them side by side. . . . 

"Well, I'm not awfully hopeful, Lutt. I suppose 
no man who is very desperately in love ever is. 
But sometimes I believe I could teach her to care 
for me. She is very reserved — she's never said a 
word that could encourage me to hope. But some- 
how I feel she'd be like that in any easel" 

. . . Yes, he was quite right there. Magali was 
not one to give her love unsought, to scheme and 
plan in order to make a brilliant marriage. And 
if she loved Ivo she would be at the more pains 
to conceal it. . . . // she loved Ivot . . . But, 
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of course, she must love him ! The sudden convic- 
tion turned Luttrell half sick with dismay. How 
could she help loving him, any more than he could 
help loving her? They seemed to be, as the say- 
ing goes, made for each other. . . . 

He looked at Ivo with a tenderness awakened 
by this very thought that yet had such power to hurt 
him. What a splendid young figure he made. Tall 
and slender and fair-haired, with eyes that were 
quite vividly blue, and a charming smile that cap- 
tivated all the world. Who could resist him, set- 
ting apart all that he had to offer? Who could 
remain indifferent to his love? He was born to 
succeed, to possess, to realize hope and ambi- 
tion And he loved Magali. 

"Of course, I haven't said a word to mother yet," 
said Ivo. "I have only told Mrs. Harting and your- 
self. Mother will feel it awfully — she'll hate my 
becoming a Catholic, and she won't approve of such 
a marriage for me. She's got a queer prejudice 
against Miss Arnold. One feels a brute — she'll mind 
it all so dreadfully. Mrs. Harting's been awfully 
kind— asking me there— letting me see her— making 
it possible for us to get to know each other better. 
You've seen Magali — you know what she's like, 
Lutt. One doesn t need many minutes to discover 
how lovely she is!" 

"She's certainly very pretty and charming," said 
Luttrell, making his voice as cold and as unenthusi- 
astic as he could. "And if you are sure about wish- 
ing to become a Catholic, I really see no reason " 

"Yes, I believe I'm quite sure. Lutt, I can tell 
you I had made up my mind to learn about it before 
I ever saw Magali. I shouldn't like you to think 
that my knowing her has made me change. It was 
all part of the same thing. Sometimes I thought 
Magali was sent to confirm my resolution. You 
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see, a mixed marriage is a very hard thing if one 
isn't a Catholic. You have to promise for one thing 
that all the children shall be brought up Catholics. 
One simply has to comply. And I may tell you this 
— if I hadn't meant to be a Catholic I should have 
gone away and tried to forget Magali." 

"When did you first think of it?" 

"The night father died. I never went to bed at 
all. I sat up all night, thinking, wondering. . . . 
You see, it hurt me to believe that with him it must 
have been a confession of weakness — almost of fear. 
I had to get it right somehow — to reconcile it with 
all I knew of him and admired so much in him. 
There's always a kind of stigma attached to the 
man who changes his religion. People suspect you 
of weakness; you almost lose caste, especially if you 
become a Catholic. If a Catholic apostatizes only 
his fellow-religionists are sorry — the rest of the 
world praises him for his courage, his broad- 
mindedness. But I don't think of the prejudice that 
exists against them any more. I want to be one 
more than I can say. I've only been afraid that 
it would occupy too large a place in my life— take 
up too much of time and thought. One must give 
in proportion to what one has so wonderfully 
received." 

Luttrell was astonished to hear Ivo speak in this 
way. He became sensible of the change in him — 
a greater one than had been wrought in himself. He 
had never had this fear of its usurping too much 
of his life. But Ivo seemed to look beyond the sat- 
isfaction of his spiritual need. He was aware of 
that ocean of love and grace, the floods of which 
can sweep a man off his feet and make him perform 
miracles of self-renunciation, such as the martyrs 
and saints of old achieved in their complete, joyful 
surrender. 
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"Lutt, what would you do yourself if you wished 
to marry a Catholic? Put yourself — if you can — 
in my place for a moment!" 

In the falling dusk Luttr ell's face looked curi- 
ously set and even a little worn. The abrupt ques- 
tion had startled him. 

"I think I should wish to be received first — 
before there was any engagement. I believe you 
would stand a better chance of success if you went 
to her as a Catholic/ 1 he said at last. 

He felt as if he had stabbed himself with savage 
violence. For had he rpot pointed out to Ivo the 
surest way of winning Magali? To go to her as a 
Catholic, sharing all that beautiful world of faith 
that was hers too, breaking down the last, the only 
real, barrier between them. ... 

"It's an enormous help to me to feel that you've 
made up your mind to the same thing. I think it 
has made me more certain and convinced about it 
than ever. And there's been nothing else to influ- 
ence you — you've never had the feeling, as I've had 
lately, that it was almost like a beautiful temp- 
tation !" 

Luttrell met his gaze steadily. 

"I think I can safely say that I have not. . . . " 

Ivo rose from his seat, threw the end of his cig- 
arette into the fire, and picked up his hat and stick. 

"Time to go or I shall miss my train. Well, I 
shall be going home on Saturday — and on Sunday, 
Lutt. ..." 

"Yes, on Sunday?" said Luttrell. 

"I shall see her. What shall I say?" 

Luttrell laid his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

"Ah, there I'm afraid I can't advise you. I've 
never asked any one to marry me." 

"I love her, said Ivo in a queer, changed tone. 
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"I'm over head and ears. And I can't keep silence 
forever." 

"Then why not tell her?" Luttrell was smiling 
now quite steadily. 

"I suppose I'm afraid," said Ivo reluctantly. 

"I'm sure you needn't be." 

"Shall you be down for Easter? It's Sunday 
week, you know." 

"No, but I shall come on Easter Monday. You 
see, I'm to go into retreat next week. To pre- 
pare" — he stopped short. Even now he could not 
bring himself to say much about it. 

"I wish you were to be down on Sunday. I feel 
I shall never have the courage -" 

"Oh, yes, you will," said Luttrell, laughing. 
"You'll go over to Long Farm to tea, and youll 
come back an engaged man I For if you love her, 
Ivo, and I suppose you're quite sure about your feel- 
ing for her, there's no reason on earth why you 
shouldn't marry her. You're your own master — 
your own father, as the saying goes." 

Ivo's face brightened wonderfully as he listened 
to these encouraging words. 

"By Jove — I believe you're right, Lutt. Any- 
how, I'll chance it I I expect by next Sunday I 
shall be feeling better about it." 

When he was gone, Luttrell sat down in idleness 
and began to think over the twin surprises which 
Ivo had so suddenly and without warning sprung 
upon him. At first he did not try to regard Ivo's 
news from a selfish point of view. He sincerely 
wished to rejoice at his brother's happiness. For, 
of course, he would be happy; he was made for 
happiness. Success and not failure was his inherited 
portion. 

There were difficulties, of course, especially for 
such a very filial son as Ivo had always shown him- 
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self to be. Lady Elstone had refused to receive 
Magali Arnold at Shawhurst Place, and she had 
been instrumental in obtaining her dismissal from 
Miss Gibbon's school. She had disapproved of her 
as a friend for Ierne, would not even now allow 
the two girls to meet. These facts, when coldly 
reviewed, made rather a formidable array of ob- 
stacles. And now Ivo was in love with the girl. 
He intended to marry her. Luttrell bravely en- 
visaged this truth. And then — his courage railed 
for the first time, as it had never failed him all 
through that long, intimate conversation with his 
brother. For did he not also love her? Had she 
not been beckoning to him all these months? Had 
he not resolved that, once a Catholic, he would go 
to her and ask her to be his wife? Her face, pale, 
remote, seemed to mock him now from the shadows 
of his darkening room. Ivo had felt sure that he 
could teach her to love him. ... It seemed to 
Luttrell then that his sudden jealousy on that first 
evening when Ivo had spoken of Magali at Shaw- 
hurst had been prophetic of the pain he was to 
endure now. A pain that held past and future in its 
savage grip. Magali and Ivo — Magali and Ivo. 
The two beings he loved best in all the world. He 
could not even wish that his brother might fail. He 
saw him going to meet her, full-handed. It was 
impossible that Magali should send him away. . . . 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Before the end of the week Luttrell received a 
letter from his brother telling him that his plans 
had been upset, and that he could not get leave for 
the following Sunday. He would have to wait, there- 
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fore, to go down to Shawhurst until Easter. The 
letter ended with a most urgent entreaty that Lut- 
trell would come down early on the morning of 
Easter Monday, and Ivo hinted that he should 
take no decisive step until he had seen him again. 
He hoped, too, that Luttrell would consent to go 
with him to Long Farm on the Monday afternoon; 
his presence would, he said, give him courage. 

Luttrell answered the letter at once. 1 es, he 
would do as Ivo asked; he even looked up a train 
so as to tell him at what time he would arrive. But 
he made no reference to Long Farm; he was not 
as yet sure whether he would have sufficient courage 
to face such an ordeal as that. . . . 

He was busy all that week, but he had obtained 
leave from his firm to go away on the Saturday 
for ten days. He was to spend four days in retreat 
at a famous religious house in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, and on the last day of it he was to be received 
by Father Milner. Then he was to return to town 
for the ceremonies of Holy Week, and receive his 
first communion on Holy Thursday. 

The plan had been arranged by Father Milner, 
and Luttrell had agreed to it without a word. He 
had put himself into the priest's hands, and though 
he rather dreaded the retreat as a spiritual experi- 
ence which might conceivably make very heavy de- 
mands upon him, he made no effort to evade it. It 
was a relief to have everything settled, and to feel 
that Ivo knew and approved and was resolved upon 
treading the same path. 

Luttrell passed through a succession of very sol- 
emn days when his mind and heart, indeed his entire 
personality, seemed wholly directed toward the same 
deeply spiritual purpose. During the ceremony of 
abjuration he felt almost as if his father were stand- 
ing by his side, encouraging him with wise and 
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gentle words. Then came the return to town, where 
he attended the Holy-Week ceremonies at West- 
minster Cathedral. He had never felt quite so 
happy before with a solemn and satisfying happi- 
ness that enabled him almost to forget the sharp- 
ness of his pain. But the experience proved physi- 
cally exhausting, as all deep emotional experiences 
must inevitably prove, whether they be of the heart 
or of the soul. Once he wrote a very long and de- 
tailed letter to Ivo. Beyond that he told no one. 
During that last week Father Milner guided and 
watched him with an almost paternal solicitude. 

He wished it could have lasted longer, wished that 
a more lengthy interval might have elapsed before 
he was compelled to take up the threads of his own 
daily life. To go down to Shawhurst was necessary 
and inevitable, but it could only prove painful. He 
would have to tell his mother of the step he had 
taken, and he would have to be the outwardly un- 
moved witness of Ivo's happiness. He had no doubts 
about that last point, and he tried to steel his mind 
to a courageous endurance. 

He felt that in this he would be helped and not 
hindered by his recent spiritual experiences, that 
were now slowly to mingle with and form part of 
his daily life. 

Luttrell attended an early Mass on Easter Mon- 
day, then he returned to nis rooms, swallowed a 
hasty breakfast, and caught a train at about half- 
past nine for Shawhurst Junction. During his jour- 
ney through the sunny landscape, where spring was 
now definitely visible on trees and hedgerows, he 
fixed his mind quite steadfastly upon the inevitable 
prospect that confronted him in the near future. It 
was no use to shirk the due contemplation of it; 
however painful and hard and disagreeable it might 
prove, it was practically bound to happen sooner or 
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later. The evil day could only at best be delayed 
or postponed ; it could never be wholly avoided. Nor 
could he forever ignore and shun Magali should 
she indeed in the future become Ivo's betrothed 
and then Ivo's wife. Even now Ivo might greet 
him with the news of his engagement; perhaps he 
had not been able to resist going over to Long 
Farm yesterday to see her. 

And the very fact of seeing them thus together, 
knowing that promises of love had passed between 
them, might in some sense change his own attitude 
toward Magali Arnold. It might destroy his dream 
with merciful swiftness, and take < away from his 
mind that deep and almost perpetual contemplation 
of her. He might find some change in herself, he 
might view her with new eyes, less partial, less 
blinded by the glory of her loveliness. After all, he 
had seen her so seldom, his own knowledge of her 
was so slight! He must school himself to regard 
her with the kind of affectionate indifference usually 
meted out to relations-in-law. There must be, above 
all, no hint of his own discomfiture to mar Ivo's per- 
fect happiness. 

Rather to his astonishment, Ivo was on the plat- 
form when the train rushed into Shawhurst Junc- 
tion. Luttrell had fully intended to walk the two 
miles to the Place; he had felt that the exercise in 
the fresh, pure country air — his own native air of 
Sussex — would be invigorating and beneficial. But 
Ivo, eager to see him again, had motored over to 
fetch him. It was good to see "old Lutt" emerge 
from the train and stand there, big and brown and 
smiling ! 

"It was topping of you to come, Lutt," said Ivo. 

He was looking superb and his blue eyes were 
very bright. If he had not as yet put his fate to 
the supreme test, he looked to-day as if he were 
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assured of success. Soon the two brothers were 
sitting in the small open car, and were whirling 
homeward along the empty lanes. 

"Thanks for your letter, Lutt. I felt quite en- 
vious of you. You seemed so awfully happy." 

Ivo, who was driving with all his accustomed reck- 
lessness, was the first to break the silence. 

"But you'll be doing the same thing soon your- 
self," Luttrell reminded him. 

"Yes. I was funking it, though; but your letter 
gave me courage." 

"I'm very glad of that," said Luttrell. 

"I've told mother you're coming," said Ivo as 
they turned in at the gates of the south lodge and 
sped up the long avenue bordered by lime- 
trees. 

The young leaves were not thick enough as yet 
to hide the house. They could see its long, pale 
fagade, its dark gables outlined against the softly 
tinted woods beyond. 

"I shall restore the old chapel," said Ivo suddenly. 
His thoughts were evidently busy with the future. 
"I don't mean to do anything by halves." 

Luttrell was able to say without difficulty: 

"It's just what father would have wanted you to 
do." 

He felt an immense happiness that Ivo was to be 
a Catholic, that the Place would be in Catholic 
hands. He was determined to look resolutely at 
this side of the picture, and assured himself that 
he would not have had it otherwise, even to pur- 
chase his own happiness. . . . 

He wanted Ivo to be happy. . . . 

For himself he would settle down to his work, 
his books, his tranquil days of leisure, and give 
up any thought of marriage. Perhaps Ierne might 
come to live with him later on. He should like 
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that; they had always been congenial to each 
other. . . . 

It was now six months since Sir Simon's death, 
and already his conversion was bearing; fruit. To 
Luttrell it seemed almost like a miracle ; he had never 
believed that Ivo would change, would so soon set 
about transforming Shawhurst into a Catholic home. 

Lady Elstone was in the hall when they entered 
the house. She greeted Luttrell with her usual calm 
pleasure, which disturbed him to-day and made him 
more than ever dread the thought of hurting her 
by the inevitable confession. Manlike, he deter- 
mined to put off the evil moment as long as possible. 

She noticed his grave look; noticed, too, that he 
had grown thinner. He looked so much older than 
Ivo now. . . . 

"Why, where's Ernie?" he asked. It was so un- 
usual for her not to rush out to meet him in eager 
welcome. 

Lady Elstone's face hardened a little.- 

"I'm not having her home yet. She's In Paris 
now with Grace Cobb. But she'll come back for a 
few days before the end of the holidays." 

"Is she to go back to Miss Gibbon's next term?" 
asked Luttrell, feeling a vague dissatisfaction. 
"She's nearly seventeen." 

"I intend to keep her there for a few months 
more. Perhaps till Christmas." 

They had gone into the library, and Luttrell, still 
perplexed and a little anxious, continued to question 
her. 

"Does she like the idea?" 

Lady Elstone said very coldly: 

"Girls never care about school. But it's to Ierne's 
advantage to stay. She is very backward. And 
she needs discipline." 

Luttrell's persistence astonished her, and made her 
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feel irritable. She wished that Ivo had prepared 
him for Ierne's absence. She might have known he 
would resent it. 

"Has she been getting into a scrape?" asked Lut- 
trell, who felt that his mother must have some defi- 
nite reason for her guarded admissions. 

"I really can't go into details, Luttrell. But there 
are reasons why I think it better not to have Ierne 
here for any length of time. And you mustn't think 
she's ill-used. She's always happy with Grace." 

Yes, that at least was true, and his face bright- 
ened a little. Still he could not help associating this 
decree of temporary banishment with the fact of 
Magali's presence in the neighborhood. He was 
certain that there must be some connection between 
the two. Perhaps, indeed, Ivo's new intimacy with 
the Hartings had actuated her to make this decision 
that was at once harsh and a little unlike her. It 
was all part of her desperate, futile righting. . . . 
Luttrell felt that he and Ivo were preparing a bit- 
ter portion for her. She must learn the truth sooner 
or later. The worst disclosure of all would be that 
of Ivo's love for Magali. She would have to wel- 
come the girl, or quarrel irrevocably with Ivo. She 
would have to see her home pass into Catholic hands. 
Luttrell pitied her from his heart, and this sense of 
pity pierced him like a physical pang. 

At luncheon that day she said : 

"What are you going to do this afternoon, Ivo?" 

"We're going to tea at Long Farm/' replied Ivo. 

"Again? Why you were there only the other 
day." 

"It's more than a fortnight ago," said Ivo, to 
whom the time had seemed very long indeed. "And 
I promised I'd go to-day. Lutt s coming with 
me. 

Lady Elstone waited a moment. 
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"You know I don't approve of your going there 
so often. Mrs. Harting has never been a friend 
of mine." 

Ivo gave her a quick glance. But her face was 
calm and unperturbed. 

"I don't understand the attraction." 

"It . . . it's such a jolly walk," said Ivo. 

"Yes, but every time you come down! I often 
hardly see you, Ivo." 

"Well, I m afraid we can't help ourselves to-day. 
It's such an old promise. And I said I'd take Lutt 
over — he's never been there." 

Lady Elstone said no more. She had uttered 
her mild and futile little remonstrance. When she 
spoke again she said: 

"Is Miss Arnold still Monica's governess?" 

She looked at Ivo as she spoke, and his fair face 
flushed a little under her scrutiny. He was savage 
with himself for this betrayal of emotion, but the 
hint of scorn in her tone had maddened him. 

"She was — a fortnight ago," he answered. 

"It's a pity she can't find work where she can 
be with her mother." 

"Oh, she's very happy at Long Farm," said Ivo 
carelessly; "and Mrs. Harting says that Monica's 
getting on so well with her lessons. She is a 
lazy little beggar, but Miss Arnold makes her 
work." 

"I wonder she likes to be there in such a false 
position." 

"A false position? I don't understand." 

"Mrs. Croome says that she's treated like a daugh- 
ter of the house. Pours out tea and is more en 
evidence than Monica ! Many people don't even re- 
alize she's a governess." 

It was all perfectly true. Nevertheless, her calm 
exposition of these facts made Ivo's heart sink a 
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little. How could he ever triumph over prejudices 
such as these ? How could he ever go to his mother 
and tell her that it was this very girl whom she 
despised and disliked that he loved and intended to 
marry? Would she not think he was doing a crim- 
inally foolish thing? Would she not tell him that 
he was ruining his life by making such a mesalliance? 
And would not her opinion be shared by all their 
little world of relations and friends and neighbors? 
Was it wise for a man to fly in the face of such 
counsels ? Was it not, indeed, his duty to turn away 
from this deep love and stamp it out of his heart? 

He answered absently: 

"She's very charming. People like her." 

It was a relief when the meal came to an end. 
Lady Elstone left the room and her two sons betook 
themselves to the smoking-room. When Ivo had 
lit a cigarette he said hesitatingly: 

"You see how she feels about it, Lutt. It'll kill 
her. What am I to do?" 

Luttrell did not answer. He was distressed at 
the sight of Ivo's emotion, at his miserable, de- 
spondent look. 

"Sometimes when she talks like that I feel I can't 
go on with it. She'll hate it all so." 

"Yes, but you've known that from the beginning," 
said Luttrell. 

He even felt a vague sense of impatience at his 
brother's scruples. He could not understand the 
love that shrinks at the first sight of difficulties and 
obstacles. Love — a leaping flame — should ignore 
all such barriers in its fiery passage. 

"I didn't perhaps quite realize. One doesn't, you 
know. And my caring for Magali was a very sud- 
den thing. It came like a bolt from the blue. I'd 
seen her so often, and then one day she said some- 
thing — just a little thing of no importance at all. 
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And then I knew. ... I went back to Aldershot 
determined to forget her — to put her out of my mind. 
But she " He paused. 

"Yes?" said Luttrell. 

"She'd a way of creeping back to my thoughts 
even when I wasn't thinking of her. I couldn't put 
her out of my mind. The task I'd set myself was 
impossible. ... I was obliged to go over there, 
to see her again. I came upon her suddenly in the 
garden — she was looking so beautiful, LuttI I un- 
derstood then that I loved her too much to go 
away and forget her. Oh, she doesn't think of me 
at all. Mrs. Harting is positive about that. She 
says a girl in her position wouldn't." 

Luttrell had had as much as he could bear. She'd 
a way of creeping back to my thoughts even when 
I wasn't flunking of her. I couldn't put her out of 
my mind. . . . The task I'd set myself was im- 

Possible. . . . Had he not known all this himself? 
lad he not also felt the impossibility of forgetting 
her — of putting her out of his thoughts? . . . But 
he had only needed to see her once — twice at the 
outside — to realize that she was beautiful and that 
he loved her. 

He broke the silence that followed rather sharply 
by saying: 

"What's Ernie been doing now? Why isn't she 
allowed to come home?" 

"Some row over her going down to do some shop- 

Eing in Southford, and they missed her, and found 
er in the Catholic church there. Miss Gibbon 
wrote at once and mother had to go down. There 
was a bit of a shine." 

But Ivo was too much engrossed in the difficulty 
of his own affairs to bestow much attention upon 
Ierne's small, rebellious happenings. Of course, it 
was very hard on his mother that they should all 
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three be so bent on hurting her in their various ways. 
Ierne had been the most passionately impressed of 
them all by that closing scene of their father's life, 
and no doubt when she was a little older she would 
follow that beloved example. Luttrell had already 
chosen the same path, his feet were set firmly upon 
it. And now he too was preparing to follow. But 
the biggest blow of all was to come from himself 
— his mother's favorite. He was to bring Magali 
— the girl whom she had more than once re- 
fused to receive — to Shawhurst as his promised 
wife. 

It was this thought which invested his love for 
Magali with a sense almost of wrongdoing. Of 
what use to assure himself — as he was wont to do 
again and again — that the sight of her in her youth 
and beauty and grace, the sound of her clear-speaking 
voice, must certainly go straight to his mother's 
heart? She would never be able to reconcile her- 
self to the thought of that Catholic daughter-in-law, 
and perhaps of those Catholic grandchildren who, 
in their turn, should inherit the old Place and be 
carried up to the Lion's Paw to have their first 
glimpse of the sea! . . . Oh, the effects of his 
conversion and marriage would have inimitably 
longer and greater consequences than the conver- 
sion of Luttrell or of Ierne I . . . Consequences 
that would perhaps outlast his own life and Magali's, 
and affect the generations that were as yet unborn. 
There was something tremendous, almost stupefy- 
ing in the thought, and Ivo felt that it required all 
his courage to push this proposed line of action to 
its ultimate conclusion. For in so doing would he 
not be treading on his mother — crushing her in his 
triumphal progress? Could his father have pos- 
sibly wished that he should follow him at such a 
cost as this? . . . 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Throughout the walk to Long Farm that after- 
noon the two brothers were unusually silent. 
If they spoke, it was of some impersonal object that 
arrested their attention on the way. 

It was a delicious day of spring freshness, and 
in the valley one could see the light, frail foam of 
fruit-blossom breaking the young emerald of hedge 
and tree with its sure, decorative touch. Here and 
there, as they passed along the outskirts of the 
woods, they could see clusters of primroses, looking 
out with pale, coy, young faces from the shelter of 
elderly, wrinkled leaves. A patch of daffodils 
swung in response to the wind, that was gentle and 
caressing to-day. There was a fragrance of wild 
violets in the soft airs. The bright blue of the sky 
was almost unbroken by cloud, though it paled above 
the long, grey line of the Sussex Downs. 

Both Ivo and Luttrell passionately loved the 
country, and, like the great majority of English- 
men, their own county appealed to them with the 
strongest force of all. And Sussex — sternest in as- 
pect perhaps of all the southern counties — has 
always had her lovers, her poets, to sing the praises 
of the grey Downs, bleak and bare; the hidden, 
wooded valleys; the barrier of white cliffs, with their 
emerald summits of coarse turf; the blue line of the 
sea, and, perhaps, above all: 

Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim 
Blue goodness of the Weald. 

They came suddenly upon Long Farm cottage 
lying in a little nest of trees, a white, irregular 
building with a dark, thatched roof. It was in real- 
ity three little cottages skilfully thrown into one by 
an artist who had made it charming and habitable, 
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and then, tiring of his possession, had sold it. Mrs. 
Harting had bought it soon after her husband's 
death, about ten years ago, and she had grown to 
love it more and more. Her two sons were working 
in the Colonies, enjoying the free, outdoor life which 
exactly suited them; they only came home at rare 
intervals. Monica, the only daughter, was fortu- 
nately contented with the tranquil life offered at 
Long Farm ; she was often to be seen scouring the 
country on her rough pony. It was into this quiet 
and rather solitary household that destiny had 
guided Magali Arnold after her abrupt dismissal 
from Miss Gibbon's. It could only be a temporary 
post, for Monica was already seventeen, but Magali 
recognized the delicate kindness of Mrs. Harting 
in receiving her at rather a critical juncture of her 
own career. It would mean at the least a very val- 
uable reference in the future — that future that was 
beset with so much uncertainty. 

Mrs. Harting, who had been a very pretty, fair 
girl, was still extremely attractive. Her fair hair 
had faded a little, but it was still untouched with 
grey, and her dark hazel eyes were very clear. She 
was alone when the two filstones were announced. 
Luttrell was the more self-possessed of the two. 
Ivo was nervous and somewhat absent-minded, as if 
his thoughts were exclusively occupied with Magali. 

Mrs. Harting sent for the two girls, and Magali 
and Monica came into the room together. Luttrell 
saw again that slight figure with the small dark 
head that had so disturbed his dreams, and remained 
so obstinately in his memory. He went up to her 
and said: 

"We met, I think, at Miss Gibbon's." 

He wanted to show her that he had never di- 
vulged those meetings at Shawhurst, imagining that 
with her evident desire for secrecy she had not men- 
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tioned them to Ivo. Magali shook hands gravely, 
and greeted Ivo with a perfect lack of self- 
consciousness. Indeed, she often wondered why his 
visits to Long Farm had become so frequent of late. 
There was so little to attract a young man, unless 
it were Mrs. Harting's fondness for mothering 
people, and making them welcome in a simple, 
nomely fashion. There was nothing much to offer 
in the way of entertainment at Long Farm Cottage. 

Ivo was almost glad when Luttrell was seized 
upon by Monica to go into the garden before tea 
with herself and Magali. He had never seen the 
garden, he was now informed, not that there was 
anything to see! Luttrell submitted very good- 
naturedly to being borne off in this manner, guess- 
ing perhaps that Ivo wished to have the opportunity 
of a few words alone with Mrs. Harting. 

When the three figures had vanished, Ivo said: 

"I've told Luttrell, Mrs. Harting." 

"And what does he say?" 

Mrs. Harting felt suddenly anxious; she judged 
that Luttrell's opinion would indubitably affect Ivo. 
And, like most very unworldly women, she longed 
to see a happy ending to this promising young ro- 
mance that was being enacted under her own roof. 

"He surprised me very much. I'd no idea he 
would take that view. He thinks I should stand a 
better chance if I were to be received first — if I could 
go to Magali as a Catholic." 

Mrs. Harting was deeply astonished. She had as 
yet no clue to this extraordinary attitude on the part 
of Luttrell, an attitude that revealed also a wisdom 
and penetration that were in themselves arresting. 

But Ivo's next words explained the matter. 

"You see," he went on, "he has been under in- 
struction himself for even longer than I have. He 
was received into the Church last week. ..." 
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"Oh, I'm very glad," she said, her eyes shining. 
"And that'll make it all the easier and simpler for 
you." 

"It is still a secret," said Ivo; "he only came down 
to-day, and he hasn't said anything to my mother 
yet. You see, he is a most awfully conscientious sort 
of a chap, and he thought it was his duty to inquire 
into the subject, because it was my father's evident 
wish." 

He paused. The sound of voices from the gar* 
den arrested his attention. 

"Then your brother has no objection to this mar- 
riage?" she asked. 

From a worldly point of view she frankly ac- 
knowledged that it left everything to be desired, but 
she loved Magali and she longed to see her happily 
settled. 

"Luttrell's queer in some ways. He wasn't ex- 
acdy enthusiastic, but it seemed to me he was think- 
ing almost more of Miss Arnold than of me." 

"Of Miss Arnold?" She was a little puzzled. 

"I mean — he's gone over so completely to the 
other side. I gather he won't object at all, provided 
I'm a Catholic myself. That's why he wants me to 
become one first. Perhaps he doesn't feel sure of 
me, but I'm sure of myself." 

"I think myself his advice is sound and wise." 

"I shall give my mother a double blow. That's 
where it hurts, Mrs. Harting. I feel sometimes 
like a criminal, as if I'd no right to buy my own 
happiness at such a cost as that to her. she's more 
agamst the Catholic Church than ever. And it's 
so cruel that we can't obey my father without hurt- 
ing her. There's Ernie, too — she's been getting into 
a row at school for going into a Catholic church. 
She's in Paris now with Aunt Grace — not allowed to 
come home except for a few days at the very end 
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of the holidays. And when mother finds that both 

Luttrell and I " He stopped short. His fair 

face was distressed and troubled. 

"Oh, but I'm sure she'll get used to it. People 
always do in the end." 

Ivo was unable to share this hopeful view; he 
shook his head mournfully. 

4 'I can't even hope for that. She's much worse 
about it this time. I wish I had old Luttrell's clear 
vision ! 

Ivo rose and walked nervously about the room. 

"You know I wanted to speak to her to-day. And 
it seems more difficult than ever. I don't believe 
there's the remotest chance of my mother's consent- 
ing to receive her." 

"There's no hurry," said Mrs. Harting, who was 
beginning to feel that perhaps a further delay would 
be desirable. "Why don't you wait a little longer 
— make quite sure that you want this thing enough 
to be ready to pay the price?" 

"I'm deadly sure that I want to marry her. Noth- 
ing could make any difference to that. And then, 
you know, I've a horrible fear that she might sud- 
denly find something else to do, and vanish !" 

His tone was lugubrious. Mrs. Harting was able 
to laugh and to assure him : 

"I promise that she shall not be allowed to van- 
ish. I m sure I could persuade her to stay. Monica's 
devoted to her " 

She was thinking of the very brilliant prospect 
such a marriage with the young owner of Shawhurst 
Place would offer to Magali, a penniless and de- 
pendent girl. She was beautiful enough to adorn any 
position, but her beauty was far too great to be 
useful to her or desirable in her role of governess. 
People hesitated before they engaged pretty gover- 
nesses, especially people with marriageable sons. Mrs. 
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Harting did not feel quite sure to-day that she had 
been prudent in thus encouraging Ivo Elstone. It 
would be said without doubt that he was making a 
mesalliance in thus marrying a girl without a penny, 
who had to earn her own living, and whose mother 
had never been recognized by her father's people. 
And, in addition, she was a catholic, and this very 
fact would irrevocably confirm him in his decision 
to become one himself. Mrs. Harting sighed. As 
a mother, she could feel for Lady Elstone's bitter 
disappointment and disapproval. It was right that 
Ivo should count the cost before he was actually 
committed to a course of action so abhorrent to his 
mother. 

She liked Ivo, and felt that she would have been 
delighted if, a few years hence, he had offered 
Monica what he now intended to offer Magali. She 
would have welcomed him very proudly as a son-in- 
law. She found him more attractive than Luttrell, 
who looked, she thought, almost alarmingly clever 
and wide-awake. 

"I don't feel as if I could wait any longer," said 
Ivo at last. "I think I want to know more than 
ever if she could possibly care for me." 

This humility was a very enchanting quality in a 
young man who must certainly be well aware of his 
own worth from a worldly point of view. He might, 
to hear him speak, have been about to court an in- 
accessible princess, rather than a pretty, penniless, 
little governess. But Mrs. Hartmg could under- 
stand his attitude without difficulty. Magali, cold 
and distant, with her queenly little air almost of 
disdain, was as inaccessible a figure as the most 
devout lover could wish. What would she say to 
him? Although she knew the girl quite well, and 
had formed a flattering opinion of her character 
and attainments, she could not hazard any idea as 
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to her probable answer. But of one thing Mrs. 
Harting felt sure — Magali had never remotely con- 
sidered him in the light of a possible husband. 

It had once or twice occurred to her that it would 
be kind to warn her. And then she had put this 
thought from her. She was afraid of speaking 
prematurely. Ivo, in the face of so many and such 
insuperable difficulties, might conceivably change his 
mind. And if, on the other hand, she alarmed 
Magali into unconsidered flight — by no means an 
improbable contingency, judging from her own 
knowledge of something impulsive in the girl's char- 
acter — Ivo would be justified in blaming her for 
spoiling his chances. On the whole, she had chosen 
to remain silent, and time would show whether the 
choice would prove a prudent one. 

Ivo stood there looking out of the window, an 
expression of deep gloom upon his face. The slant- 
ing April sunshine illuminated the fields and the 
pale and shining path of the river as it cut across 
them. 

"I thought I should be the only one to change," 
he said at last, "and I feel my mother would have 
got used to it, as you say, in time, because she's 
always been so awfully fond of me. But for us 
all three to go against her — can't you realize what 
it means?" 

"I do realize; and I'm very sorry." 

"And then for me to make a marriage she will 
particularly dislike. She's so prejudiced against 
Magali since that affair at Miss Gibbon's." 

"But Magali wasn't in the least to blame. I think 
Miss Gibbon treated her very harshly," said Mrs. 
Harting quickly. 

Ivo had never revealed the part his mother had 
played in the episode; it hurt him more than ever 
to remember it. Still, it had all worked out well — 
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it had been the means of bringing himself and Magali 
together. . . . 

As he stood there, gloomy and perplexed, he saw 
three figures in the distance, slowly approaching the 
house through the nearest field. One of them — a 
girl — was walking ahead of the others. As they 
came closer he saw that the solitary figure was 
Monica Harting, who had evidently detached her- 
self from Luttrell and Magali, who followed more 
slowly behind her. He wondered what they were 
talking about — whether Luttrell was approving of 
her upon closer acquaintance. He sincerely hoped 
that it might be so. . . . 

It was not until they came near enough for him 
to see Magali's face quite distinctly that a vague 
alarm came into his heart. For it struck him with 
swift, sudden apprehension that he had never seen 
her look quite so alive and vivid and animated be- 
fore. Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes were 
shining. Once she turned her head and looked up 
into Luttrell's face and laughed. Evidently they 
were both quite unconscious of observation. . . . 
Ivo turned abruptly away. He did not know why 
he found the vision of Magali so disquieting at that 
moment. But it crystallized his resolve, as perhaps 
nothing else could have done, to speak to her before 
he went home that evening. No consideration of dif- 
ficulties and obstacles should hold him back. He 
felt for the first time as if she might slip from 
between his fingers. For surely no one could see 
her and not fall in love with her young grace and 
beauty 1 He had the sense of having been stabbed. 
The pain astonished him disagreeably. He must, 
indeed, be far gone down the road of love if he 
could not endure to see her smiling at another man, 
and that man his own brother! . . . He felt a 
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little ashamed, and almost as if he owed Luttrell 
an apology. 

"They are just coming in," he said quietly to Mrs. 
Harting. "And I think I have quite made up rav 
mind to speak to her to-day. Perhaps you will 
be able to give me an opportunity." 

"Of course I will," said Mrs. Harting. 

She gave him a quick look and saw that he had 
suddenly gone very white. This decision of his had 
perhaps produced a depth of emotional feeling 
within him that would account for the little physical 
change. 

"All good luck to you !" she said, smiling. 

A few minutes later the little party returned from 
their walk. Tea was brought in soon afterward, and 
Magali poured it out while Monica handed bread- 
and-butter and cake, and Mrs. Harting watched 
the two girls with kindly affection. But she was not 
thinking of her own daughter. She was thinking 
of Magali Arnold, the girl whom she had taken 
into her house out of charity, and who was now 
on the brink of a fate that for some one in her 
position could only be called dazzling. She won- 
dered how Magali would receive that offer she was 
so soon to hear. What would she say to Ivo? It 
was absurd to suppose that she could make any re- 
ply that would not be favorable. What girl would 
throw away such a chance of making a brilliant mar- 
riage with a man who was young and charming and 
very much in love? Like Luttrell, she seemed to 
see in Ivo Elstone the man who is born to succeed 
in everything to which he sets his hand — a darling 
of fortune who has had and will always have al- 
most everything he desires. It was quite unlikely 
— it was really impossible — that Magali should re- 
fuse him. 

After tea Mrs. Harting said to Magali: 
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"Sir Ivo wants to see my Fortune's Yellow before 
he goes. Will you take him into the conservatory?" 

Magali rose with a perfectly unconcerned air. 
The rose was in full bloom just then, and Mrs. Halt- 
ing, who was very fond of flowers and knew a great 
deal about them, was extremely proud of it. She 
generally escorted any one who was at all keen about 
gardening to see it herself, and a faint wonder 
came into Magali's mind as to why she should 
have been deputed to show i.t to Sir Ivo Elstone. 

Only Luttrell, of all those present, guessed the 
reason, and a strong excitement came over him. He 
hardly heard what Mrs. Harting was saying to him. 
As Ivo went out of the room he said with a delib- 
erate, considered carelessness : 

"It's refused to grow with us. You're going to 
make me frightfully jealous, Mrs. Harting. ' 

Mrs. Harting called after them : 

"You may pick some to console him, Magali." 

"Very well, Mrs. Harting." 

Magali closed the door and led the way down 
the long passage that ran from end to end of the 
narrow, crooked little house. In the far corner 
was the conservatory, gay with brilliant blossoms. 

As Ivo entered it he realized that Mrs. Harting 
could never have devised a better plan for permit- 
ting him to see Magali alone and undisturbed. But 
just because it had been, so to speak, arranged, he 
was aware of a hesitation, an awkwardness about 
beginning, which made him uncomfortably silent. 
He became all at once convinced that Magali was 
completely and utterly unconscious of the crisis that 
was approaching her. It was almost terrible to 
think that she was so ignorant of what must cer- 
tainly affect her very deeply indeed. He wished 
that she could have been less ignorant. He loved 
her, and she looked (and indeed was) so uncon- 
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scious of his love that he feared he might onlv 
end in making what would be to her a most unwel- 
come revelation. . . . 

She stood there in her short, blue serge skirt and 
a dark-blue, knitted coat of rather a deeper shade; 
her dark hair was uncovered and her eyes were calm 
and very cold. 

She said suddenly, almost with a touch of reproof : 

"But you are not looking at the Fortune s Yel- 
low, Sir Ivo. . . . " 

It was true, for he had fixed his eyes upon her, 
and he had forgotten the very existence of the rose 
he had come to see. 

"It is very beautiful, 1 ' he said absently, thinking 
of her face. "I've never seen anything like it 
before." 

"You must tell Mrs. Harting so. She will be 
delighted. You know how proud she is of her 
flowers." 

Magali, as she spoke, took a basket and a pair 
of gardening scissors from the shelf. 

'Hfc's really wonderful that she trusts me to cut 
it, 9 ' she said with a smile. 

She moved a step forward. 

"Will you choose?" she said, looking up at the 
golden torrents that spread over the walls of the 
conservatory with such prodigal abundance. 

"Chooser" repeated Ivo. 

"Mrs. Harting said I might cut some roses for 
you," she reminded him. 

"I think I would rather you chose," he answered 
absently. 

Magali began to think that he was bored at hav- 
ing been dismissed with her to look at the rose. She 
often imagined that Mrs. Harting's friends must 
feel less enthusiasm than they so kindly expressed 
when discussing her hobby with her. She felt almost 
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sure that Sir Ivo was longing to go back to the 
others. She cut about half a dozen sprays and then 
held them up for his inspection. 

"They are lovely, aren t they?" 

He bent his head and sniffed at them. 

"Perfectly lovely." 

"Would you like to go back to the others now, 
Sir Ivo?" 

"Oh, not yet — not yet, please," he said, horrified 
at the suggestion; "why, we have only just come, 
and I have something to say to you, Miss Arnold — 
I haven't even begun to say it. 

Now he looked down at her and their eyes met, 
but, though hers held wonder, the most imaginative 
observer could scarcely have read in them any more 
ardent emotion. But Ivo's blue eyes were dark 
and fiery. He stood and gazed at Magali, as she 
stood there holding the little basket with a hint of 
patient attention in her attitude. 

She was too polite to question him as to the na- 
ture of the communication he wished to make. In 
the presence of Mrs. Harting's visitors she never 
allowed herself to forget her subordinate position. 
It was not her business to thwart them. That proud 
humility of hers kept her silent. But she did 
strongly feel at that moment that if she had been, 
say, a daughter of the house, meeting Ivo Elstone 
on terms of perfect equality, she would have sug- 
gested an immediate return to the house, and would 
have avoided listening to his communication, which 
instinct assured her she would find disquieting. 

But now there was no alternative but to present 
that attitude of patient attention to the embarrassed 
person in front of her, although her own alarm made 
her imbue that look of attention with a glacial expres- 
sion warranted to keep almost any young man at 
his proper distance. 
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"You see . . . Mrs. Halting knows. That's why 
she sent us here. It wasn't to look at the Fortune's 
Yellow at all !" 

Magali felt slightly alarmed. The speech was 
- so inexplicable — the manner of its utterance so con- 
fused and incoherent — that she even wondered 
for a moment if Ivo had taken leave of his 
senses. 

"I'm afraid I don't understand, Sir Ivo. What 
docs Mrs. Harting know?" Her cool, iced voice 
restored him to a certain degree of composure. He 
was dimly aware that he was making rather a fool 
of himself just at the very moment when he wished 
to be a la hauteur. 

"She knows," said Ivo, "that I love you. That 
I wish to marry you." 

"Me?" echoed Magali, surprised now out of all 
self-control, and forced into the expression of some- 
thing of that shocked incredulity his words had 
evoked. Then habit prevailed, the discipline of 
years made her fall back upon silence. She drew 
a little away from him, from the blazing blue eyes 
whose light was a little terrifying. The hand that 
held the basket of roses trembled in spite of all her 
efforts to keep it steady. 

"What have you to say to me, Miss Arnold?" he 
said at last, aware that her continued silence was 
slowly killing the little that there was of hope in 
his heart. 

Magali raised her eyes and looked at Ivo. He 
was very pale and his face suggested actual suffer- 
ing of the kind engendered by an acute suspense. 
But the eyes were still ablaze; she shrank before 
them. 

"I have nothing to say," she replied, "except that 
it would be impossible for me to marry you. You 
must know that as well as I do." 
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"I do not see that it is in the least impossible," 
he said. 

"Then please let me tell you. I am a Catholic — 
that in itself is enough. And I am beneath you — 
I earn my own living." 

She threw back her head, and her eyes met his 
now with a frank, direct gaze that he found a little 
disconcerting. 

"Your religion is no obstacle," he said, stung into 
self-control by her example of coolness that in some 
way did contrive to brace his shattered nerves. U I 
intend to be a Catholic. My brother Luttrell was 
received last week." 

As he looked at her now he was aware of a 
slightly deepened color in her face; her eyes held 
a new and softened look, and she involuntarily turned 
away from him while her right hand nervously ar- 
ranged the roses in the basket she was still carrying. 

He went on speaking. "We both thought it our 
duty to inquire into the Catholic religion, owing to 
the very earnest entreaties of my father, who was 
received an hour before he died. It brought us 
both to the same conclusion, although we had not 
previously discussed it with each other. And as for 

your being beneath me 1" He moved a step 

toward her, and a whole world of boyish adoration 
showed in his fair face, "that is not true. Do you 
suppose that I care whether you earn your own 
living or not ? I honor you for it. You seem to me 
so brave — so full of courage. And I love you — I 
have loved you almost from the first day I saw you. 
Miss Arnold . . . Magali . . . give me some 
hope I ..." 

"I can only repeat it is impossible." 

"You mean, you couldn't learn to care?" he said 
wistfully. 

Magali was silent. She was not in the least blind 
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to the advantages of such a marriage. She knew 
perfectly well the position that Sir Ivo Elstone occu- 
pied in Shawhurst — it was a high and honorable 
one. He was offering her his love as he might have 
offered it, humbly, diffidently, to some one far above 
him. There was something in Ivo's manner that 
touched her and attracted her, that even pierced 
that armor of pride she wore in her own defense, 
and made its appeal to her heart. But it taught her 
sharply too another knowledge which was instinct 
with pain. She had been so happy this afternoon 
— almost wildly happy. She had not wanted to 
leave the drawing-room and the people who were 
assembled there to go and display the glories of 
the Fortune's Yellow to Sir Ivo. Yes, she had been 
happy in a fierce, excited way, and there had been 
an unreasonableness in this sudden emotion which 
she had not attempted to analyze. It was in the 
loveliness of the spring day, perhaps, in the scent 
of awakening buds and blossoms, in the odor of 
plowed earth, and the touch of brackishness in the 
wind as it blew in from the sea. But as she listened 
to Ivo's words she thought that they and they alone 
could explain the violent happiness she had felt. 
And fearing lest he might read these thoughts of 
hers and find in them an explanation of her quick, 
unconsidered refusal, she turned her head away from 
him. For he must not know, he must not guess. 
He, least of all men. . . . Yet his words were 
ringing in her ears: My brother Luttrell was re- 
ceived last week. They had brought a joy to her 
heart that smote her like pain. Luttrell had thanked 
her for the words she had used in reference to his 
father's death; she could hear him repeating mus- 
ingly, A reward — a crown. But he had never so 
much as breathed a word of this intention, which 
perhaps even then was slowly forming in his mind. 
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He had spoken of Ierne, of the differences that had 
arisen between her and Lady Elstone. He had 
told her briefly the story of his father's conver- 
sion and death. But of this — nothing. 

"Magali — Magali," said Ivo in a broken tone of 
entreaty. 

She roused herself. 

"I am very sorry." Her face was very pale. 
"But for myself, too, it would be impossible. And 
it wouldn't be the right marriage for you, and some 
day you would perhaps find it out. We shouldn't 
be happy. ... 

Anything — anything — rather than that he should 
remotely guess the truth, or imagine that there was 
another imperious reason that would not be denied. 

"You mean to say that you are sure you could 
never learn to care for me at all?" 

She bowed her head. 

Then, as if prompted by some unexplained process 
of telepathy, he said: 

"Perhaps I am too late. Perhaps there is some 
one else. I ought to have thought of that. . . ." 

It came back to his mind then that sometimes he 
had thought of her as of one who was interiorly 
happy and satisfied, as if sustained by some secret 
joy of great power. 

"No— there is not any one. You are the first 
person in all my life to speak of love to me." 

"Then won't you think it over and give me an 
answer later on? Perhaps if you talked it over with 
Mrs. Harting. . . . She sees no reason " 

"I am very sorry. It would be," she hesitated, 
"quite useless. Oh, you mustn't think I don't appre- 
ciate the honor you ve done me. I am quite un- 
worthy of it. I think you will be glad some day that 
I wouldn't let you do this thing, which surely all 
your family would condemn as foolish." 
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"I have only told my brother," said Ivo quickly, 
"and he did not take that view of it at all." 

For a moment the mass of bright blossoms be- 
came blurred and formless; rainbow-hues danced 
amorphously before her eyes. Her heart beat with 
such loud, quick beats that she thought it must be 
almost audible. Perhaps she felt a little faint — 
the heat of the conservatory — the emotional char- 
acter of this prolonged interview — were beginning 
to exhaust her. 

"What view did he take?" 

"He urged me to become a Catholic before I 
spoke to you." 

"But you have decided " she said. 

"I suppose he thought that I ought not to ask a 
Catholic to marry me until it was accomplished. It 
was on your own account he suggested it, not on 
mine." 

"I am glad you are to be a Catholic," she said 
quietly, looking up into his face with serene eyes. 
"I think you must — both of you — owe it to your 
father's prayers." 

"I'm afraid I shan't be half as good a one as 
Luttrell. He is tremendously keen! And though 
I know how much I owe to my father's prayers I 
know too that I owe something to you. Perhaps 
if I hadn't known you I should not have thought 
of it so often — so deeply. The fact that you were 
one helped me." 

"I am glad," she said. She moved now a step 
toward the door. "We ought to go back to the 
others." 

Already they had been gone a very long time. 
Luttrell would be wondering what had detained 
them. Luttrell. . . . 

What would he think of her for refusing his 
brother? Would he be angry? Would he blame 
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her? And why had his first thought been for her 
when he learned of his brother's wish to marry her? 

In her hand she still carried the basket in which 
the sprays of Fortune's Yellow seemed to be droop- 
ing a little. 

It was unlikely that she would ever hear or know 
what Luttrell would say and think. It was unlikely 
that after to-day she would ever see him again. 
The Elstones would pass completely out of her life. 

But she would have to-day and three other beau- 
tiful days to remember. Not very much, certainly, 
to last you through your whole life. 



CHAPTER XX 

Ivo and Luttrell were walking hurriedly homeward 
from Long Farm Cottage. Ivo had so far not 
said a single word to his brother, and Luttrell could 
only guess from his gloomy face that whatever he 
had said to Magali Arnold it could have received 
no encouragement from her. Of course, it might 
be that he had not after all possessed the requisite 
courage to speak to her. But Luttrell was too un- 
happy himself to question him. That vision of 
Magali this afternoon had not only confirmed but 
immeasurably strengthened the love that for so long 
he had hidden in his heart. Tormented with secret 
shame and a thousand disquieting misgivings, he al- 
most wished that he had told Ivo the truth and 
refused to accompany him to-day. It would have 
been far wiser to have been frank with him. His 
silence had only produced a fresh crop of complica- 
tions. The whole thing was such a tangle that even 
in the possible rejection of Ivo he could discover no 
ground of hope for himself. Two brothers in love 
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with the same cold, disdainful woman? Such things 
might well happen in a novel, and perhaps even 
end in the success of one or other of the two men, 
but in real life it was a problem that admitted of 
no satisfactory solution. He hated to think of him- 
self as a rival to his brother. He felt that he 
should hate to be happy at the expense of Ivo's 
misery and defeat. They were too close as brothers 
to bear such a situation with complacency. He told 
himself that he did not even wish to win Magali 
across the shattered hopes of Ivo. And, indeed, if 
Ivo failed, where would there be any room for hope 
that he himself should succeed? He looked swiftly 
at his brother, and felt again how difficult it would 
be to find such a specimen of splendid English man- 
hood as Ivo presented at that moment. His fair, 
boyish face; his well-modeled features; the short, 
straight nose and compressed mouth ; the wide-apart, 
frank, blue eyes; the fair, sleek hair; made an almost 
perfect picture. More than ever he thought of him 
as a man who had only to stretch out his hand to 
obtain. . . . 

Ivo intercepted the glance and said: 

"Yes; it's all up with me, Lutt. She won't look 
at me — Catholic or not." He forced a smile that 
vanished immediately, and his eyes were suspiciously 
bright. 

Luttrell was scarcely able to believe that Ivo was 
not making some mistake. It seemed impossible on 
the face of it that Magali should refuse to marry 
him, not for what he had (that surely would never 
in the long run count with her), but for what he 
was. 

"I'm most awfully sorry. It sounds — incredible." 

m "She says that such a marriage wouldn't be the 

right one tor me, wouldn't bring happiness to either 

of us. I told her that I was going to be a Catholic, 
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and that you were one already. And I can't help 
thinking there's some one else, although she said 
there wasn't — that I was the first person to speak 
of love to her." 

Luttrell did not reply. A faint little hope fluttered 
for a second in his heart, but he suppressed it re- 
morselessly. What right had he of all men to 
suppose that he could be the one thus impossibly 
favored? What was there in him to succeed where 
Ivo had so signally failed? Yet he was even then 
dimly aware that in the future he would have per- 
haps to choose between Ivo's friendship and Magali's 
love. He would have to go to her as Ivo had gone 
to-day, with the same request upon his lips. And 
then perhaps he would have to pay a tremendous 
price for his happiness. To gam it might mean 
estrangement from Ivo, as well as from his 
mother. . . . 

"When you went in the garden with her did you 
speak of me?" said Ivo at last. 

"No— I think we talked about Ernie most of the 
time. ,, 

"The only time she seemed at all pleased was 
when I told her that you weren't against it — that 
you only suggested I should be received first." 

So she had wished perhaps to know his opin- 
ion. . . . 

"She never asked what mother would say. But 
somehow I felt all the time as if she were thinking 
of it. She said that perhaps some day I should 
thank her for preventing me from doing anything 
so foolish." 

"Ivo," Luttrell said suddenly, "you won't let this 

make any difference to you? You'll go on ?" 

He hardly dared frame the question in words. 

But Ivo quickly relieved his anxiety. 

"Of course I shall go on. What do you sup- 
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pose ? It wasn't for her I was doing it, although she 
made it all seem beautiful too. But I always meant 
to, and then you gave me courage, Luttl" 

"I'm glad of that, anyhow," said Luttrell. "You'll 
find it an enormous help now," he added, with a 
touch of shyness. 

He looked again at the proud young figure march- 
ing by his side. Ivo had always done everything 
he had set out to do, apparently without much effort. 
He had been both a scholar and an athlete, had 
quickly excelled at work, as well as at play. Even 
at his preparatory school he had been a brilliant 
boy, of whom all masters prophesied great things. 
This was perhaps the first time he had failed badly, 
and his pride had received a deep and mortal wound. 
He was tasting perhaps the bitterness of death. 
Many men never recovered from a disappointment 
such as he had just undergone. For he loved 
Magali, of that Luttrell had no doubt at all. His 
love was so great that perhaps he had imagined, as 
lovers so often do, that the very force of the emo- 
tion must evoke a corresponding one in the heart 
of the person beloved. 

And when Luttrell thought of Magali, in the very 
flower and height of her vivid, arresting beauty, he 
realized the mere poignantly what must be lvo's 
feelings at the knowledge that he had lost her for- 
ever. 

Ivo, it is true, found himself face to face with 
a blank hopelessness. Magali had left no room for 
any hope. She had definitely refused him, and she 
had reason on her side — a more solid reason than 
she was perhaps aware of. He cared nothing for 
her dependent position, her lack of fortune or con- 
nections — such things presented no disadvantages to 
his mind. But his mother? ... As he walked 
on by Luttrell' s side in renewed silence he began to 
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picture fantastically a scene in which he should pre- 
sent Magali to Lady Elstone as his affianced bride. 
Yes, Magali was right to avoid exposing herself to 
such a blow as her pride might then receive. Al- 
though she had met them all and they were living 
at a distance of only a few miles from each other, 
she had never received any invitation to Shawhurst 
Place. She might well have asked herself why, in 
the present condition of things, he had not, before 
asking her to marry him, prevailed upon his mother 
to invite her to his home. Now that he came to 
think of it, he felt sure that this omission must 
have struck her very forcibly. She must have re- 

farded it in some measure as characteristic of Lady 
llstone's probable attitude toward her. And he 
knew enough of Magali to feel convinced that she 
would enter no house as daughter-in-law where she 
was not assured of her welcome. That cold and 
frigid pride of hers would court no snub even to 
satisfy ambition. . . . 

But at least he could not flatter himself that these 
considerations had had anything to do with that 
prompt, decisive refusal of hers. She did not care 
for him, and she had held out no hope that she 
would ever change in this regard. 

They were nearing the house when he turned to 
Luttrell and said slowly: 

"Of course, I needn't ask you not to say a 
word. I shall go back to Aldershot almost at 
once." 

"You must come and see me in town," said Lut- 
trell. "I'd like you to know Father Milner. He's 
got a way of straightening things out." 

As he spoke he was conscious of such a terrible 
disloyalty toward Ivo that he wanted to go down 
on his knees and ask his pardon for the wrong 
that he was going to do him. Nay — the wrong he 
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felt very nearly assured that he had already 
done. . . . 

The April dusk was falling as they approached 
the house. Lights were already burning in some 
of the windows. They did not meet again until 
dinner time. 

Lady Elstone said at dinner that night: 

"Did you have a nice walk to Long Farm?" 

Ivo's fair face was very pale and there were dark 
rims under his eyes, as if he had just undergone 
some very strenuous physical fatigue. It was curi- 
ous that a sorrow like his should have the effect 
of making him feel so mortally tired that he had 
scarcely room for any other sensation. He let 
Luttrell answer. 

"Very — it was such a perfect afternoon. And 
Mrs. Harting's garden is charming." 

"Is that girl still there?" Lady Elstone's voice 
was sharp and incisive. 

"Which girl, mother?" Luttrell was caught nap- 
ping, as the saying goes; he had spoken almost at 
random. 

"Miss Arnold." 

"Oh, yes, she's there. I should say there was 
no chance of her leaving. Monica's very devoted 
to her." 

"I only wish they would get rid of her. I shall 
never be able to have Ierne much at home while 
she's there. I'm simply not going to let them see 
each other." 

"You have only to tell Mrs. Harting so," said 
Luttrell. 

There was a little pause, and then Lady Elstone 
said in the querulous tone which they never remem- 
bered hearing before her husband's death: 

"I suppose you don't realize how much more dif- 
ficult you are making it for me by running over 
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there continually in this way. Mrs. Halting must 
think it so extraordinary that I don't invite any of 
them here in return." 

She wanted Simon then, she bitterly reflected. Si- 
mon, her support, her advocate. He had always 
used his authority when she wished it. He would 
have said in his tone of quick decision, "Boys, your 
mother doesn't like your being so intimate at Long 
Farm. I don't wish you to go over there, do you 
understand?" She could almost hear him saying 
the words, thrilling to them herself as if he had really 
been present. And they would never have dared to 
go again I He was always obeyed — he was very 
much master in his own house, more than outsiders 
supposed, because he was so indulgent and affec- 
tionate a father. But suddenly, with the force of 
a little blow, came the quick counter-thought: "If 
he had lived he wouldn't have disapproved of this 
intimacy. He would perhaps have liked them to 
go, to expose themselves to the influence — the Cath- 
olic atmosphere — of such a house. He would have 
hoped they would learn more about this dreadful 
religion from Mrs. Harting, who was a very de- 
vout person." The dying Simon had been so ut- 
. terly at variance with the husband she had so long 
and so devotedly loved; she saw in him almost a 
pale, detached, and suffering stranger. 

"I know that I can't prevent your going," she 
went on, "I can't forbid it. But with Ernie it's dif- 
ferent — Ernie is still very young. She must obey 
me." 

Ivo looked up suddenly with sunken, lusterless 
eyes. There was less chance than ever now, alas, of 
Magali's venturing to Shawhurst Place. 

"You need not be afraid of her ever seeing Miss 
Arnold. They are not likely to meet if you for- 
bid it" 
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In his mother's instinctive antagonism he read a 
kind of fear. She had seen the girl, and therefore 
she could not be blind to the fact that she was both 
beautiful and attractive. It might indeed have oc- 
curred to her to have some subtle maternal appre- 
hension on his account, and perhaps also on 
Luttrell's. There should be no vicarious intimacy 
promoted through Ierne, no insidious insertion of 
the wedge. . . . 

Seeing her in this mood made Ivo fear that she 
would perhaps cause Ierne to suffer. He was aware 
of a certain lack of sympathy between the mother 
and daughter, it had never seemed to matter much 
as long as his father was alive — his father, who 
had been so ready to soften and counteract any little 
harshness. And with himself and Luttrell perma- 
nently absent, it was possible that the lack of sym- 
pathy might deepen into something more serious, 
and that from the best motives — as she held them 
to be — Lady Elstone might become a tyrant to her 
sensitive young daughter. 

It hurt Ivo to criticize his mother in this way. 
Until he had fallen in love he had been able to 
count completely upon her support and sympathy 
in all that closely concerned him. He had been — 
and he knew it — her favorite child. He had had 
privileges and advantages perhaps denied to the 
others. She would say, "because he was the eldest," 
but Ivo had always known that this reason did not 
cover everything in the way of indulgence that he 
had received at her hands. There had been, up to 
the time of his father's death, a very warm and 
close friendship between the mother and son, denied 
to the others. Ivo was shocked and distressed to 
find that it was threatened, that already it had suf- 
fered some change. Perfect frankness was no 
longer possible, no longer expedient. He could not 
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go to her and tell her of his ardent wish to become 
a Catholic; he knew how she would receive the news. 
And he could not tell her that he loved Magali Ar- 
nold — this girl of whom she spoke with contempt 
and dislike — and that she had refused to marry him. 
Yet these two facts filled all his thoughts, he ached 
to speak of them to her, yet he saw that they would 
elicit neither sympathy nor approval from her. She 
would be angry at his intention of becoming a Cath- 
olic, and she would certainly denounce his folly with 
regard to Magali, and rejoice that the girl had had 
at least the sense to see the inherent unsuitability 
of such a marriage. Far from being lessened by 
such confidences, the gulf between them would be 
irremediably widened. 

Even now it hurt him to hear her speak of 
Magali. . . . 

He glanced at Luttrell. How calm he was, sit- 
ting there and placidly eating his dinner. He envied 
Luttrell his courage, his detachment, his singleness 
of purpose. Not for a moment, however, did Ivo 
dream of the possibility of any rivalry between 
them. Luttrell, the least susceptible of human be- 
ings, probably regarded Ivo's love as a temporary 
passion that time would slowly but surely heal. 
Perhaps he was even feeling a little contempt for 
his brother's sufferings. He could not imagine "old 
Lutt" falling in love! But then he had never en- 
visaged the thought of his becoming a Catholic. 
They had both adored their father, had wished as 
young boys to be exactly like him, and so he felt 
he ought not to have been so completely surprised 
when Luttrell informed him of the step he was 
about to take. Still, it had astonished him, and 
had taught him perhaps that after all he knew his 
brother less well than he had imagined. 

Luttrell said suddenly: 

"I think, you know, you are rather prejudiced 
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about Miss Arnold. After all, you've only seen her 



once." 



"Once was quite enough for me," said Lady El- 
stone icily. "I could read her like a book. Some- 
times I really think you're both" — she paused as if 
searching for a word — "infatuated!" 

Ivo started as if he had been abruptly awakened 
from a profound slumber. He gazed almost stupidly 
at Luttrell. Luttrell — infatuated? Then the ex- 
pression wrung a smile from him. Nothing was 
further from him then than any suspicion as to his 
brother's secret feelings. . . . 

Only, at that moment, Luttrell's great, dark eyes 
were fixed upon his mother with a very strange, 
almost horrified, expression in them. Ivo thought 
there was something of terror in the look. Why 
should Luttrell be suddenly afraid? What double 
meaning had he read into his mother's petulant 
words? . . . 

"If you are here in the summer holidays, I do 
hope you won't take Ierne's part against me in this 
matter. My task is difficult enough as it is. And 
it's my duty to keep her from danger." 

"I do not think I am likely to be here next hol- 
idays," said Ivo. "I shall De working too hard. 
But, in any case, I don't expect we shall any of us 
worry you again by going over to Long Farm." 

The bitterness in his voice escaped Lady Elstone, 
who was too enchanted to hear this decision to find 
fault with the manner of its utterance. 

Magali's presence in the neighborhood was get- 
ting more and more on her nerves, like a danger at 
once proximate and menacing. She was so afraid 
that Ivo. . . . There was something queer about 
him this evening — he was so dull and depressed, so 
unlike his usual gay self. Generally he returned 
from Long Farm in good spirits, as if he had 
enjoyed himself very much. But to-night he was 
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preoccupied and absent-minded and distrait, as if 
his thoughts were full of something disagreeable. 
Yes, she was jealous of Magali — jealous of her in- 
fluence. He never mentioned her — never talked 
about her, disliked — as she sometimes fancied — be- 
ing questioned about her. Yet what other attraction 
could there be for him at Long Farm? Mrs. 
Harting was a widow, no longer young; Monica was 
little more than a child. There was nothing in either 
of the Hartings to attract a fastidious young man 
who had, so to speak, the world at his feet. . . . 

The two brothers left for town on the following 
morning. The departure of Ivo had always been 
an event that Lady Elstone would fain have de- 
ferred, but this time she was almost relieved when 
she said good-by to him. He was looking ill and 
depressed; he was certainly not in his usual spirits, 
but something in his manner effectually checked her 
from questioning him. 

"When shall you come back, Luttrell?" she asked, 
as he stooped to kiss her. 

"I'll let you know. Perhaps next Sunday or the 
Sunday after." 

"If you wait till the Sunday after, Ierne will be 
here." 

"Then I'll try to make it the Sunday after." 

He followed Ivo into the car. Lady Elstone 
gazed after them with pride. After all, her fears 
for Ivo were utterly unfounded. . . . 



CHAPTER XXI 

When Ivo and Luttrell reached London that 
day they drove at once to see Father Milncr, 
because Ivo had only a few hours to spend in town. 
He would have preferred to put off the interview 
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until, as he said, he felt more in the mood for it. 
It wasn't that his mind wasn't made up, because it 
was, he now explained to Luttrell, but he didn't feel 
inclined to listen to polemics and controversy. 

Luttrell, however, saw in his brother ''the soul 
that wakes too sore," and realized that if he ever 
needed spiritual props he needed them now. He 
listened to Ivo with an imperturbable countenance, 
feeling as if he were himself centuries older, and also 
rather as if he were escorting an unwilling school- 
boy to the dentist. But he was determined not to 
yield. Delay was dangerous to a person in Ivo's 
mood. Luttrell feared the ultimate effect of 
Magali's rejection upon his decision. And there 
was the strong opposing motive which weighed with 
Ivo more than Luttrell cared to think — the dread of 
hurting Lady Elstone. She had shown them so 

Plainly what she felt about it all; her anxiety for 
erne was continually manifesting itself in her con- 
versation. 

In the end a meek, but still unwilling, Ivo stood 
on the doorstep of Father Milner's abode with 
Luttrell. 

Luttrell introduced the two men to each other 
and then departed, promising to return in about an 
hour's time. It was rather less than an hour when 
he came back to fetch Ivo to go to luncheon with 
him at his club. Ivo did not at once appear and 
Luttrell sat and waited for him in pne of the empty 
parlors. He wondered what progress was being 
made, and what opinion Father Milner would form 
of his brother. 

He did not quite know why, but he felt vaguely 
anxious about Ivo. He had received a severe blow 
and he was suffering very terribly. It might be 
that he had had a shock from which he would not 
quickly recover. He had moved to-day as one in 
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the midst of an unpleasant dream, restless, ill at 
ease, despondent. Luttrell hoped that he would 
be frank about his sufferings with Father Mil- 
ner. . . . 

At last he heard footsteps approaching, and then 
voices, which he recognized as Ivo's and Father 
Milncr's, sounded in the passage without. He heard 
Ivo say : 

"Thanks very much, Father. Yes, I'll come on 
Saturday if I can get leave." 

Luttrell opened the door and came face to face 
with them. It was an immense relief to him to see 
that Ivo had recovered something of his calm, of 
his bright, charming expression. 

"Are you ready, Ivor" he said. 

"We've had a long talk," said Father Milner 
kindly. "I hope I've been able to explain one or 
two things to Sir Ivo." 

The two brothers shook hands with the priest 
and then left the house. 

"Let's walk," said Ivo. 

They walked in the direction of the Park, and 
turned in at one of the south gates-. The emerald 
leaves were vividly green against the smoke- 
blackened boughs. In the long grass tufts of daffo- 
dils made patches of sunny gold. 

Ivo turned to his brother. 

"He's got a perfectly wonderful way of explain- 
ing things. He simply doesn't let you doubt any- 
thing! And, of course, if it's all true, it's the most 
wonderful thing in the world I" 

As he spoke he looked almost entreatingly at 
Luttrell. 

"But, of course, it is true," said Luttrell softly. 

"No wonder father implored them to send for 
Father Francis. Only I wonder what made him 
think of it. . . . It must have been in his mind, 
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of course, before. Lucky poor little Ernie heard 
him !" 

"Yes, wasn't it?" said Luttrell. "She was in an 
awful state, poor child — almost mad with fear lest 
he shouldn't get there in time." 

Ivo waited a moment, then he said : 

"But, you know, if she'd come to me instead of 
to you, I don't think I should have dared to go." 

"Perhaps that was why she came to me," said 
Luttrell. 

"You think these things are intended?" 

Luttrell bowed his head. He clearly realized the 
immense changes that had been the almost immediate 
results of that one action of his. It had been very 
swift to bear fruit. Yet, in the beginning, he had 
only made up his mind to go in order to satisfy 
ana comfort Ierne. He had never imagined that his 
father would still be alive when he returned with 
Father Francis to Shawhurst Place. 

He seemed to be back again in the still, breath- 
less, almost uncanny, silence of that autumn 
night. . . . 

"Ernie deserves more than any of us to have 
the grace of faith," said Ivo with sudden warmth. 

"Don't you worry about her. She'll be a Cath- 
olic when the time comes." 

"I'm to see Father Milner again on Saturday. I 
do hope he won't keep me waiting too long. I 
want it now more than ever. He has made me 
want it. It's like teaching a man how hungry he 

19. ... 

His blue eyes were very bright, and his face 
had become extraordinarily serene and contented, 
as if the grief of yesterday were already almost 
forgotten. 

They walked on for a little way in silence. Ivo 
was thinking of his mother, and the thought of 
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her hurt him almost more than It had ever done 
before. He hated to notice the change in her, the 
bitterness of speech, the animosity — surely un- 
founded — that she felt toward Magali, her hard 
attitude toward Ierne. She had never been like 
that before his father's death, and he felt that 
something in her disposition had been changed and 
embittered, not by her grief at his death, as so 
often happens with women, but by the shock of his 
conversion, by all the happenings of that last night. 
She seemed, too, to live in perpetual dread of those 
things which were so rapidly materializing, and of 
which neither he nor Luttrell had the courage to 
speak to her. Time after time he had told himself 
that he could not inflict such pain upon her, it would 
not be right, it could not be right. But in the end 
it had happened to him as it had happened to Lut- 
trell, to learn to put those spiritual matters before 
everything else in the world. He had not yielded, 
perhaps, quite so easily and so joyfully as Lut- 
trell had done ; the struggle with him had been more 
protracted. But to-day he had learned the impos- 
sibility of retracing his footsteps — he must go for- 
ward. Father Milner had put certain things before 
him very clearly; he could never remember hearing 
them so clearly stated before. They left no room 
for doubt, not even for difficulty. 

And his mother would have to be told. . . . 

It was partly on account of a certain anxiety he 
felt about Ierne that made Luttrell go down to Shaw- 
hurst a fortnight later, although it was not very 
convenient for him to leave town just then. He 
was expecting a visit from Ivo, but his brother had 
not appeared. He had not been to see him nor 
had he written since the day Luttrell had taken him 
to visit Father Milner. He had felt a little anxious 
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to know how Ivo was getting on, and had wondered 
at his silence. 

When Luttrell arrived at Shawhurst it was a fine 
and beautiful evening in early May, very warm and 
golden for the time of year. Shawhurst was look- 
ins its best, for the lilacs and laburnums were in 
full blossom and the emerald tints on the trees were 
still fresh and bright and delicate. Lady Elstone 
received him; she was alone in the drawing-room 
when he came in. He was glad of some tea after 
his dusty journey. It was some time before he found 
courage to ask after his sister. 

"She's in the garden," said Lady Elstone. "I 
think you'll find her changed. More even than she 
was at Christmas. She looks quite grown-up now — 
of course, she will soon be seventeen." She looked 
at him wistfully. "If she says anything to you I 
can trust you not to encourage her r" 

"Anything — about what?" said Luttrell, feeling 
a strange sinking of the heart. 

"Anything about religion. I don't wish her to 
discuss it. Girls of that ace always pass through 
a stage of imagining themselves to be religious." 

"Yes?" said Luttrell. 

"I know I can depend upon you, but I'm glad to 
give you this word of warning before you see her." 

He broke out abruptly: 

"Do you mean to tell me that Ernie's still want- 
ing to do what father did?" 

"It's absurd, of course; she was highly excited 
that night — and, of course, she was affected by all 
that happened. And your helping her — oh, I'm not 
blaming you, Luttrell. You considered it was your 
duty, and you put my poor wishes on one side. You 
forgot, perhaps, what tremendous consequences even 
our careless actions can have. One of the terrible 
consequences of what you did that night is that 
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Icrne has set her heart upon being a Catholic, She 
was in disgrace last term at school. Miss Gibbon 
had to be very strict with her, she did all she 
could. The rector went twice a week to talk to her, 
he gave her books to read, to learn. The worst of 
it is that Miss Gibbon now refuses to have the re- 
sponsibility of having her there any more — she has 
written to ask me not to send her back. She has 
practically expelled her, and I really don't know 
what to do with her. Grace Cobb brought her home, 
and I had a long talk with her. She says she can't 
see anything for it but to let the girl have her own 
way. But I know my duty too well for that." 

Her face hardened as she spoke. There were 
tears of anger in her eyes, and they gave her rather 
a forlorn and tragic aspect that touched Luttrell 
to the heart. She was doomed to suffer so much 
in the future, through himself, through Ivo. . . . 

But Ierne expelled? That was another matter, 
and it brought home to him the nature and degree 
of the obstinacy that Ierne must have been dis- 
playing. 

"I have to make new plans for her. And the 
worst of it is her utter impenitence — her refusal to 
say she's sorry." 

Luttrell said very gently: 

"Mother, I wish you could learn to look at it 
differently — from father's point of view." 

Lady Elstone looked up sharply through her tears. 
Although Luttrell was always very indulgent toward 
his little sister she had counted now upon his help 
and influence. 

"What do you mean by that?" she said. 

"I mean if Ernie really wants to be a Catholic — 
and after what father said that night one can hardly 
be astonished that she should — wouldn't it be sim- 
pler to give in and let her?" 
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"You are absurd, Luttrell," said Lady Elstone 
with a touch of indignation. u What can a girl of 
seventeen know of the rival claims of churches? In 
a few years Ierne will thank me I" 

She looked at Luttrell very attentively, and he 
was aware of her scrutiny. But his face, always 
grave and emotionless, was hard and set. It gave 
no hint of the tumult that was raging in his mind. 

"But what sort of a life will it be for both of 
you, here together?" he said. 

He pictured Ierne struggling miserably alone with 
no one to guide or help her. 

"I shall not keep her here, at least as long as 
Miss Arnold is at Long Farm. They might run 
across each other any day in Shawhurst, and I do 
not wish them to meet. But fortunately Elvidia 
knows of a school where she can be taken. Very 
High Church and ritualistic — if she's a fancy for 
that kind of thing she'll have it in abundance." 

"But that won't satisfy her," said Luttrell. 

He was for the moment off his guard. 

"Why not? What do you know about it? Why 
are you bent on taking her part?" 

"Mother," he said very quietly, "I know a good 
deal about it now. I don't think any one could 
have been present when father died without taking 
subsequent steps to find out more about the religion 
that brought him so much peace at the end, that 
gave him such extraordinary consolation and joy. I 
thought about it a great deal." His eyes were fixed 
very steadily now upon her face and his voice was 
curiously calm and level. "I'm afraid I shall have 
to hurt you very much, but I'm the last person to 
try to dissuade Ernie now. I was received into the 
Catholic Church myself just before Easter." 

"You?" said Lady Elstone, leaning back in her 
chair as if she had received a blow. 
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Her face was so pale that Luttrell was almost 
afraid she was going to faint. He went up to her, 
put his arms round her, bent his head, murmuring 
gentle words, and he would have kissed her, but she, 
recovering herself, pushed him from her in a fury 
of indignation. Her eyes were very bright and the 
pallor had vanished from her face, leaving in its 
place crimson patches in both her cheeks. 

"It's not true — it can't be true ! . . . Luttrell, 
you're saying this to torment me ! Tell me it isn't 
true ! . . . ' 

She burst into a fit of stormy sobbing, refusing all 
Luttrell's rather awkward attempts to comfort and 
soothe her. 

"It can't be true — it can't be true ! You wouldn't 
have dared go against me like that!" 

Luttrell stood there awkwardly. He felt wretched 
beyond words, and in the presence of this violent, 
uncontrolled sobbing he could think of nothing con- 
soling to say. And he knew that a worse pain lay 
in front of her. She would have to learn that Ivo, 
her beloved Ivo, had also obeyed his father's dying 
request. It was a terrible moment, for he loved her 
and could only reproach himself for bringing this 
sorrow upon her. She was very angry with him, 
perhaps she would never forgive him. He was still 
standing there when the door was quietly opened 
and Ierne came into the room. 

"Why, Lutt, I didn't know you'd come!" She 
ran lightly up to him, and then her eye fell upon 
Lady Elstone leaning back in her chair shaken with 
sobs, her face hidden in a pocket-handkerchief. 
"Why, what's the matter?" 

Consternation and dismay showed themselves in 
her face. Her joy at seeing Luttrell vanished. 

"Mother — mother — please don't cry! What has 
happened? Is it anything bad?" 
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She turned piteously to Luttrell. 

He did not speak. I erne went up to her mother, 
and touched her hand caressingly. 

"Mother, what is it? Please don't cry. . . ." 

The touch seemed to arouse Lady Elstone. She 
raised her face, disfigured now with crying, and 
addressed Luttrell. 

"You're not to say a word about it to Ierne. 
Do you understand ? I forbid it — I insist upon your 
obeying me." She pushed herself free from Ierne's 
embrace. "If you can't promise me this, I shall 
have to ask you to return to town — I shall refuse 
to receive you here again." 

Ierne looked dismayed from one to the other. 
What did it mean? What had Luttrell done? 
Something so disgraceful that he wasn't even al- 
lowed to mention it to her? Her childish, unso- 
phisticated imagination leaped to the fantastic 
thought that Luttrell must have just confessed to 
the existence of enormous debts, to pay which would 
perhaps ruin the whole family. Or perhaps he had 
been dishonorable in something that nebulously con- 
cerned money. . . . Perhaps he had been dismissed 
from the firm where he worked. And if Luttrell 
were thus disgraced would it not affect them all? 
But one look at his candid, austere face banished 
these unjust thoughts from her mind. She was still 
very far from the truth, but for just one wild mo- 
ment she wondered if he had spoken of inquiring 
into the Catholic religion. No other subject had 
such an immediately disastrous effect upon Lady El- 
stone as this one. 

Instinctively she drew nearer to her brother, as 
if to assure him that she at least would never be- 
lieve ill of him. He noticed inconsequently how 
tall she had grown; her head was on a level with 
his chin* And she had more character, more deci- 
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sion in her face. It was the face of a woman, with 
the grave eyes, the smoothly dressed brown hair. 
She was not exactly pretty, but she was graceful 
and charming. 

"Mother, I'm sure Lutt hasn't done anything 
wrong. He couldn't, you know " 

She stood between them, as if eager to make 
peace. It was such a terrible threat — this sugges- 
tion that Luttrell wouldn't be allowed to come to 
Shawhurst any more! . . . Surely Ivo wouldn't 

Kermit such a thing as that? And it was Ivo's 
ouse now. . . . 

"Ierne, you don't know what you're talking about. 
Luttrell is breaking my heart I" 

She whispered : "Tell me I Can't you really tell 
me?" 

Luttrell shook his head. 

Lady Elstone began to cry again, but more weakly 
this time, as if she were becoming exhausted with 
emotion. Ierne slipped out of the room. She did 
not know when the idea had first taken possession of 
her mind, but she felt very strongly that Luttrell 
must have at least announced his intention of be- 
coming a Catholic. The thought thrilled her. She 
had always hoped that it might happen and thus 
make the path more easy for herself. It was im- 
possible for him to have remained permanently 
unmoved by his father's death. Perhaps he would 
not approach the thought with that eager ardor 
which seemed to be consuming her own heart, and 
that daily brought her such a sense of frustration that 
it almost resembled physical starvation. But she 
was certain that in his own cold, solid, unimpassioned 
way he would have approached, would have inquired. 

ierne had always felt there must be more of 

[>crsonal sentiment mixed with her desire to fol- 
ow her father than perhaps would be the case with 
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either of her brothers. They would certainly in- 
quire, but more from a sense of duty, from a spirit 
of obedience, and because it was the last request his 
dying lips had framed. And now what had been 
the result of Luttrell's inquiries? The very con- 
templation of it thrilled her. How she envied him 
his man's strength and independence. ... He 
was suffering now, but he would never renounce 
a decision in order to purchase peace. She longed 
to hear his step on the stair, his knock at the door. 
She waited trembling with impatience, knowing that 
he must pass her door on the way to his own room. 
At last she heard his step, coming firmly and 
evenly along the passage. But he never paused by 
her door. She heard him go to his own room 
and shut the door sharply, as if he did not wish to 
be disturbed. The decisive little action seemed like 
a prohibition; she dared not disregard it and in- 
vade his solitude. He must have known that she 
would be waiting for him, eager to hear all that 
he could tell her. Perhaps, after all, he did not 
intend to tell her. . . . 



CHAPTER XXII 



Iuttrell went for a solitary tramp on the fol- 
J lowing afternoon. Lady Elstone had announced 
in a plaintive tone that she had telegraphed for her 
sister to come, and both he and Ierne received the 
unwelcome news with silent dismay. Elvidia, with 
her want of tact and her aggressive partizanship of 
her sister, was not exactly the person to restore har- 
mony to the distracted and unhappy little household. 
In fact, the invitation was tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war. . . . 
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He had no particular aim in thus going for a walk, 
except that he longed for the exercise and always 
tried to imbibe as much fresh air as possible when 
he was in the country. Much as he would have 
liked to have Ierne's company, he did not dare ask 
her to go with him. To the girl's distress, he avoided 
her as much as possible; this being to Luttrell the 
only way of dealing with such a difficult problem. 
He wanted to tell her all about himself, to teach 
her a little, to encourage her a great deal, only coun- 
seling patience for the present. But in his mother's 
present hostile mood such a course would have been 
impossible. Elvidia had telegraphed her acceptance 
of the invitation, and was to arrive by the afternoon 
train, no doubt prepared to do battle. Luttrell 
disliked his aunt with a cold intensity; he despised 
her and yet he feared her. Sir Simon, most benev- 
olent and kind-hearted of men, had once owned to 
him that he found his sister-in-law very trying, and 
could not imagine how it was she always contrived 
to provoke a crisis with Ierne. She had never dur- 
ing his lifetime paid either frequent or lengthy visits 
to Shawhurst Place. 

If it had not been for Ernie, Luttrell felt that he 
would have returned to town that afternoon, rather 
than encounter his aunt just then. But he could not 
go away. He must stay for Ernie's sake, and in 
order to gain if possible some insight into her 
troubled mind. He would wait a few days, until 
things had settled down a little. And, hidden away 
beneath his very real anxiety on his sister's account, 
he was conscious of a vague hope that somehow or 
other he might come across Magali Arnold. The 
very fact of her presence in the neighborhood made 
such a meeting distantly possible. To visit Long 
Farm openly was scarcely feasible, seeing that things 
were already going so badly at home, out a chance 
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meeting — should the gods prove kind — might 
really happen at any moment. Only he would not 
seek it deliberately. He set his face resolutely 
villagewards, walking in precisely the opposite di- 
rection to Long Farm. And yet how he longed to 
go there I The tea hour would certainly find Monica 
and Magali, two youthful hostesses, helping Mrs. 
Harting in the drawing-room. Ivo, before his re- 
jection, would not have hesitated to give himself 
this innocent pleasure. 

He walked along the village street, meeting few 
people he knew. Then he crossed the bridge that 
spanned the stream just before it widened into a 
lake (that spot at least was full of memories of 
Magali) ana then took the road eastward toward 
the r ranciscan church. The door was open as he 

Eassed and Luttrell went in. There was no service, 
ut several people were kneeling there in prayer. 
Luttrell knelt down in one of the back bencnes. 
The very stillness and peace of the place calmed his 
nerves, which had been so ravaged by the events of 
the last twenty-four hours. He was glad to have 
this little quiet time for prayer and meditation. To- 
morrow morning he thought he would get up early 
and come over for the eight o'clock Mass. 

When he looked up again he saw Magali Arnold 
kneeling at no very great distance from him, and 
it seemed to him almost as if she had come in an- 
swer to his prayers. . . . 

She was kneeling in front of a statue of Our Lady, 
and her face was uplifted so that the votive candles 
illuminated it with a subdued radiance. The pure, 
pale line of her profile was visible to him against 
the dark shadows of the church. He could see 
the slight movement of her lips as she prayed. 
What was she praying for? He felt a strange, deep 
desire to know. He longed, too, to make her by 
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some means aware of his presence. There seemed 
to be something almost underhand in his stealthy 
observance of her. 

Suddenly she turned her head, as people will do 
when they feel themselves watched, and their eyes 
met. Luttrell smiled and bowed and Magali in- 
clined her head a little in recognition. But her face 
lost its calm, uplifted expression, and grew a little 
rigid. He wondered if she were annoyed to find 
him there, obviously watching her. ... 

She did not stir and now she hid her face in 
her hands, so that it became quite invisible to him. 
One by one the other worshipers left the church, till 
at last Luttrell was quite alone with Magali, except 
for one old woman who muttered ceaselessly in a 
corner. Magali remained in the same position, still 
as the statue before which she prayed. Perhaps 
she was waiting for him to go away. Perhaps the 
very fact of his being there was disturbing her in 
her prayers. But Luttrell felt that he could not go 
away and leave her without a word. He wanted 
to snow her that he was not offended with her be- 
cause she had refused to marry Ivo. Greatly dar- 
ing, he rose and went up to her and whispered: 

"May I speak to you, Miss Arnold?" 

Magali rose slowly, genuflected, and followed him 
out of the church. As she came out into the soft 
light of the spring evening, it seemed to him that 
she was looking very white and rather distressed. 
Perhaps she was afraid that he might be going to 
reproach her for her treatment of Ivo. . . . 

"What have you to say to me?" she asked in a 
frozen voice. 

Luttrell looked down at her whimsically. 

"Where are you going? Mayn't I walk with you 
a little way?" 

"I am going to the convent," she answered. 
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"To the convent?" he echoed. 

"Yes. My mother is staying there and she has 
been ill. They sent for me. 

"You're not at Long Farm any more?" he asked 
in surprise. 

"No— I left ten days ago." 

"But you'll be going back there later surely?" 

Magali shook her head. "I don't think so," she 
said hesitatingly. 

"But Mrs. Hartinj? will be so distressed at los- 
ing you. And so will Monica." 

"They were kind enough to say so," said Magali. 

They walked down the road in silence. At last 
Luttrell said : 

"Ernie's at home now for a little while. But 
she's not going back to Miss Gibbon's." 

"She must be quite old enough now to leave 
school," said Magali. 

"She's seventeen, but that isn't the reason of her 
leaving. She's been practically expelled." 

A faint look of surprise came into the girl's face. 

"Expelled? Oh, that's impossible. Miss Gibbon 
used to make such a fuss with Iernel" 

"Well, things didn't go well last term. There 
was some fuss about religion." 

Magali looked straight in front of her. She did 
not answer. All her energies were being rigorously 
concentrated upon that supreme effort to conceal 
from Luttrell Elstone the unreasonable but over- 
whelming joy that his sudden unexpected appear- 
ance had evoked. He must never know — he must 
never guess. 

"I think Ivo told you that I had become a Cath- 
olic, Miss Arnold," ne said presently. 

She flushed then; the pretty pink color flooded 
all her face. But her voice was cold as she an- 
swered : 
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"Yes. I was very glad to hear it." 

"I'd been thinking of it since last October. Do 
you remember the day I spoke to you about my 
father's death? You said something then that 
helped me very much. I thought I should like to 
tell you — I thought you ought to know." 

"I am very glad/ she said again, and this time 
her voice trembled a little. 

But he did not seem to notice it. 

"It has all been very wonderful," he said slowly. 

"Yes." She lifted her eyes to his face. "It must 
always be wonderful for people to come like that, 
with all their intellect and heart. Not as a child, 
but as a man. We who were born in the Faith can't 
perhaps quite realize that." 

"I went into retreat for a few days before I was 
received. I wanted to do it thoroughly. I put my- 
self completely under obedience and did just what 
Father Milner wished. I'm sure it was a good 
preparation." 

"Does Lady Elstone know?" she asked. 

"Yes — I told her when I came down yesterday. 
I hadn't had the courage before. She was asking 
me to help her with Ernie and I had to explain I 
couldn't. She's most awfully upset — she won't let 
me tell Ernie. Of course, she has no idea that 
Ivo " 

"I'm so sorry for her," said Magali thoughtfully. 
"I couldn't imagine doing anything that would hurt 
my mother. I hope I shall never have to." 

"Yes, that's the hard thing about it. She's very 
much against the Catholic Church — more against it 
than she used to be. She is very unhappy and — 
one hates to hurt people. It's only a question of 
time with Ivo and Ernie. Ivo will be received 
this summer, I suppose, and Ernie as soon as she's 
old enough." 



Ik-* 
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They were nearing the gates of the convent. Lut- 
trell felt that he could not part from her this even- 
ing without first giving her some insight into his 
own heart. But the task was a difficult one, and he 
knew that no matter how the adventure ended it 
must bring pain to some one. Either to himself 
or to Ivo. And yet he felt that the confession must 
be made; he owed it both to himself and to 
her. 

"Miss Arnold," he said, "I know, of course, that 

Ivo wished to marry you. He is very unhappy " 

He paused. 

"I am sorry. But he must forget me. He . . . 
he hardly knows me." 

Luttrell stood still, and Magali involuntarily fol- 
lowed his example. They faced each other, alone 
in the quiet road. 

"I know you even less," said Luttrell, "but I love 
you, Magali." 

Magali made a quick little movement, as if his 
words had startled her violently. She did not speak, 
and Luttrell felt there was something ambiguous in 
her silence ; he could not quite tell why, but it gave 
him hope. A hope that quickened the beating of 
all his pulses, and lit a dull flame in his dark eyes. 

"Magali," he said again, "I love you and I want 
you to be my wife. I can tell you this because you 
sent Ivo away. I knew that he loved you, and the 
day we came over to Long Farm together was the 
most miserable I have ever spent. I believed that 
you would be engaged to each other before we re- 
turned home again. I thought he was the last man 
in the world to receive a refusal. ..." 

His eyes sought hers anxiously. 

"I did not love him," said Magali. 

Her throat was dry; she longed to run away, to 
hide her face from Luttrell. 
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He came nearer to her and took her hand in his. 
In her agitation she did not even attempt to draw 
it away. 

"And is there any one whom you do love?" he 
demanded in a voice that was harsh and stern with 
suppressed emotion. 

Yes," said Magali in a low, troubled tone. 

For a moment Luttrell was almost stupefied with 
astonishment; he could hardly believe that he had 
heard aright. 

"Do you love me, Magali?'* he said. 

She bowed her head. The gesture was so slight 
that if he had not been watching her intently it 
might have escaped him altogether. But she was 

East speaking now. Luttrell slipped his arm round 
er, drawing her closer to him. And as he touched 
her a strange passion of tenderness invaded his 
heart. Forgetful even of Ivo in that vivid moment, 
he gathered her yet more closely and, bending his 
head, kissed her. 

"Magali I Magali I And I scarcely dared to tell 
you 1" 

"I'm so glad you did!" she said, looking up at 
him with eyes immeasurably softened and bright 
with tears. 

"Then it was for me you cared?" he said. 

"Yes. Only for you. ..." 

"You're sure of this?" 

"Quite — quite sure. ..." 

He longed to know when she had first learned 
to care. Was it at that first meeting when the whole 
world seemed suddenly changed for him? . . . 

He forgot in the perfect happiness of that mo- 
ment, in the sudden satisfying joy of knowing him- 
self beloved, the difficulties and obstacles that surely 
lay ahead of them. There was Ivo — what would 
Ivo think of him— of his perfidy? And his mother? 
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Would she refuse still to receive Magali at Shaw- 
hurst? ... 

He need not think of these things now. Their 
mutual love was acknowledged, revealed. 

"What will your mother say? I am afraid of 
your mother," said Magali at last. 

Luttrell was silent. His mother's opinion of the 
affair was a foregone conclusion. 

"You will tell her?" 

"Of course, I shall tell her — at least before I go 
back to town. We can have a few days of peace 
first." His voice was bitter. 

She was quick to take alarm. 

"Then she won't be pleased? Perhaps she'd 
rather you married some one in your own rank of 
life." 

"But you are in my own rank of life, dearest," 
he made haste now to assure her. 

She shook her head. 

"I'm a governess — a bread-winner." 

"You're a queen," said Luttrell. 

Magali laughed. 

"Mothers don't like their sons to marry penni- 
less nobodies I" 

"I'm not the eldest son," he reminded her. "I'm 
rather penniless myself compared with Ivo. But 
you won't mind marrying a poor man, Magali ? I 
can keep a wife in comfort and that's about all." 

"You forget I've always been poor. And I'm 
very economical." 

"Are you?" he said. He looked down tenderly 
at her lovely little glowing face, that was more viv- 
idly beautiful even than he had first thought it. 
"Ivo could have given you everything." 

"He could never have given me what you can," 
she said. 
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She waited for a moment, as if trying to put a 
thought into words. 

"Won't you tell me?" said Luttrell. 

"I knew the first time I saw you that you were 
different from other people," she said slowly. "I 
almost envied Ernie because she was your sister. I 
almost envied the girl you would one day — love." 

She made the admission with a little touch of 
pride. 

"And is she still to be envied — that girl?" he 
asked. 

"Very, very much." 

"It sounds absurd and romantic, Magali, but I 
think we must both have performed the feat of fall- 
ing in love at first sight." 

rle liked to think that — to believe that her heart 
had been his from the first, even as he now told him- 
self that his own had been hers. 

Problems and difficulties lost much of their weight 
in the face of this wonderful new knowledge. He 
had seen her, loved her, lone before Ivo had done 
so. When Ivo spoke, her love had been already 
his. 

"When we are married you must try to help poor 
little Ernie," he said, witn a sudden remembrance 
of his sister, who had first brought them together. 

"I was so horrid to Ernie at Miss Gibbon's. She 
did want to be friends," she confessed now. 

"Well, you'll be sisters in the future," he reminded 
her. 

"But not for a long time," said Magali. 

"I don't want to wait, Magali," he said. 

She was silent then. Like himself, she saw diffi- 
culties and complications — inevitable, perhaps, when 
two brothers were rivals for the love of the same 
girl. And she was determined not to permit a secret 
engagement; it was in her eyes an odious thing. 
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"Your brother," she said. 

"Ah, that's the worst of it," said Luttrell. 

"I shall only be a trouble to you all. Luttrell — 
I believe that I could give you up now that I know 
you love me. It was the . . . not knowing that 
hurt. ..." 

It was the first time she had called him by his 
name. 

"But I couldn't give you up," said Luttrell, smiling. 

"Not if you found it hurt every one?" 

"People get over things." 

"And you — wouldn't you get over it, too?" 

"I'm afraid life wouldn't be quite long enough for 
that," he said. 

' "Your mother, for instance, might not forgive 
you." 

That at least was perilously close to the truth, 
and he had no word of denial to offer. 

"Ierne told me a little about her. And I saw 
her once. She is very beautiful." 

"Yes, she's beautiful," said Luttrell uneasily. 

"And she was angry when your father became a 
Catholic." 

"Yes," said Luttrell. 

"She didn't forgive Ierne quickly for getting you 
to fetch a priest. 

"Did Ernie tell you so?" 

"No, my aunt told me. I never allowed the girls 
to tell me private things about their homes — I think 
the principle's bad. I was supposed, you know, to 
check them I" 

"Were you?" He laughed a little at the idea. 
She seemed so young to hold a position of author- 
ity, to check and control girls scarcely younger than 
herself. It had perhaps given her the decision and 
independence which might have belonged to a much 
older woman. 
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"But I wasn't a success, as you know. Miss Gib- 
bon sent me away." 

He flushed a little, remembering the part his 
mother had played in that harsh dismissal. 

"It's awful, you know— being sent away. One 
lives in dread of it!" 

He took her hand, caressing the small, browned 
fingers. "But now you'll never have that dread 
again. It's for me, you know, to be afraid of be- 
ing sent away I" 

"Oh, I do like you !" she said with sudden girlish 
eagerness. "You say such nice things to me — such 
comforting things. I don't think I shall ever be 
afraid of anything again. Are you sure you like 
me well enough — quite well enough, Luttrell?" 

"I'm about as sure as I can be I" he returned 
whimsically. "I think I liked you quite well enough, 
as you call it, the first day I saw you." 

We don't really know each other at all 
well. ..." 

"No, but we can soon remedy that. As soon as 
we can tell people, you'll have to come and stay with 
us." 

She grew grave. "I don't feel as if that could 
ever happen. 

"But, of course, it must happen, dearest. We're 
to be married, you know." 

Surely his mother had only to see her in her fresh 
and vivid young beauty to love her? . . . 

Even in this last hour he had felt that their 
intimacy had made rapid progress. They were 
making those delicious small discoveries about each 
other that so often characterize the initial stages 
of love, as well as of friendship. It was wonderful 
to learn what the other thought and felt — to look 
deeper into that mind that held such strange affinity 
With one's own. . . . 
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"We must write to each other when I go back 
to town. It'll be lipping getting letters from you, 
Magali I" 

"Shall you really want them so much? I can 
never say anything in letters." 

"But, of course, I shall want them," he assured 
her, smiling. 

"Oh, Luttrell, you'll be disappointed in me. I'm 
not a bit nice, really." 

"Aren't you?" His eyes were full of a laughing 
tenderness. 

"Not nice enough for you, anyhow." 

"My dearest " he expostulated. 

"When you are gone I shan't be able to believe 
that it's true — that it really happened." 

"Neither shall I," he told her. "But we shall 
both get more accustomed to the idea soon, I 
suppose." 

An hour ago I never dreamed you could care 
for me I" 

"And I never dreamed it was possible that you 
could care for me. Especially when you wouldn't 
look at Ivo. ..." 

The careless mention of his brother stabbed him 
to a fresh remembrance. How could he ever find 
courage to tell him? Oh, why had Ivo ever seen 
her — ever loved her ? How could he go to him and 
tell him, and extinguish any little flickering flame of 
hope that might still burn in his heart? Something 
— the shadow of Ivo — seemed to come chillingly 
then between himself and Magali. He tried to put 
the thought away so that it should not disturb this 
beautiful hour or happiness. And, after all, hadn't 
he seen her — loved her — first? It was only in that 
obstinate silence of his that Ivo would be able to 
imagine he could detect some subtle perfidy and dis- 
loyalty, where in reality only the most unselfish loy- 
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alty had existed. He had stood aside in anguish 
to give Ivo the first and fairest chance. Surely, 
when he explained this, Ivo must pardon him. 

Every rejected lover probably assures himself that 
he has a rival. And Ivo had said he thought there 
must be some one else. But to discover mat rival 
in one's own brother would surely produce a lasting 
bitterness between the two claimants. It was only 
part of the baffling, inscrutable mystery of life that 
Magali should have loved Luttrell and not Ivo. 

"I ought to go now," she said, aware of that si- 
lence that had fallen upon him and perhaps a little 
anxious as to its cause. 

They had wandered down the lane and it took 
them a few minutes to come again within sight of 
the high iron gates of the convent. 

"Oh, wait a little longer, Magali. It may be so 
difficult for us to meet often at present," he said. 

"Yes, I don't think we ought to meet secretly," 
she said in her cool little voice. 

Perhaps they were both too straightforward for 
that. And Magali was as strict with herself as with 
the girls she had had to check ; she had known what 
it was to uphold discipline, to set an example. These 
things had made for a severe self-discipline, and they 
told with her now. 

"I want to see your mother as soon as possible," 
he said. U I should like to have a talk to her about 
it. You'll tell her at once, I suppose?" 

"Yes. When I go in," said Magali. 

The news was too wonderful, too delicious — not 
to be immediately imparted to her mother. What 
would she think of it r Would she be glad to learn 
that her daughter was going to be married? 

"She knows about Ivo?" he inquired. 

"Yes, I told her." 

"What did she say?" He had formed a mental 
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picture of Magali's mother as a gentle, delicate, 
unworldly woman. 

"She said I was the best judge. If she was sorry, 
she didn't say so. The only thing was she thought 
it would be best for me to leave Long Farm — it was 
too near, she said, to Shawhurst Place." 

"But this," he objected, "is much nearer." 

"Oh, but I shan't be stopping here," said Magali. 
"I'm looking out for a new post." 

She said it quite simply. Luttrell looked at her 
with a tender admiration. How plucky she 
was I 

"Oh, no, you're not," he told her, laughing. "I've 
found one for you, so you needn t look any 
more." 

"I was finding it a little difficult," she confessed. 
"You see, people want long references — they sus- 
pect a girl who is always changing — they think she 
can't be very — satisfactory." She colored faintly. 
These side issues were not agreeable subjects of con- 
templation. She was ashamed of the sordid side 
of her dependence. It hurt her more than she ever 
allowed. Even Miss Gibbon's brusque kindliness 
had made her wince more than once. 

Luttrell could guess something of what was pass- 
ing in her mind. 

"I'm so glad," he said impulsively, "to take you 
away from all that. I'm sure it was hateful. And 
to be able to take you away makes me feel as if 
I were giving something instead of taking all." 

He seemed to be binding up with skilful and ten- 
der hands those silly little wounds of hers — some 
scarcely more than pin-pricks— which had so hurt 
her in the past. And now what could ever hurt 
her again, since these hands were to be near her 
all through life to pour balm upon her wounds? 
She was aware of the wholesome breadth of his 
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outlook. But there was something also in his tone, 
as of a devotion pushed to its farthest imaginable 
limits, that made her want to kneel at his feet. . . . 

She found the novel, strenuous emotion physically 
taxing. Although she dreaded the moment of his 
leaving her, she longed to be alone. 

She said again: 

"It's really time for me to go. Mother will be 
wondering. ... It must be getting late." 

"Hardly half-past six," said Luttrell, consulting 
his watch. 

"But that's very late for me." 

"Your mother will understand," said Luttrell. 
"And will you tell her I want to see her to-morrow ? 
What sort of time do you think would suit her?" 

He spoke with a certain decision. If it were 
premature as yet to instruct his mother on the sub- 
ect of his engagement, there was nothing to prevent 
im from being perfectly frank with Mrs. Ar- 
nold. 

"Would about three o'clock ?" suggested 

Magali. 

"Yes, if that's all right for her," replied 
Luttrell. 

In the deserted lane under the shadow of the high 
grey wall that frowningly enclosed the convent 
grounds, Luttrell drew Magali again to him and 
kissed her. 

"Darling — darling Magali !" 

She released herself and he saw that she had 
grown very white. 

"Please, I must go." 

She rang the bell. The great gates swung back 
and she passed swiftly through and disappeared 
among the trees of the long avenue. 

Luttrell stood there, watching her until she had 
vanished. . . . 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Iuttrell walked home on air. Nothing seemed 
<* to matter for the moment except that he and 
Magali loved each other, had exchanged vows and 
sealed those vows with more kisses than wisdom 
and prudence — grim, cautious twin sisters — might 
actually approve I Just for the space of this one 
walk, in surely the divinest golden evening of May 
that the world had ever seen, he would put dis- 
agreeable reflections aside. He would not consider 
Ivo, since that thought made for bitterness ; he would 
not envisage his mother's disapproval. He would 
even try to forget the fact that he would in all 
probability find an angry and belligerent Elvidia en- 
sconced at Shawhurst on his return. Nothing mat- 
tered now except Magali, and she mattered very 
much indeed. . . . 

As he passed through the hall, Luttrell could 
hear a murmur of voices in the library, and he could 
even detect the raised, incisive utterance of his aunt 
dominating from time to time the gentler, more sub- 
dued tones of Lady Elstone. He hated to think that 
he was perhaps under discussion, that Elvidia was 
holding up to scorn those very things which were 
so precious to him. He dreaded the effect of all 
she might say upon Lady Elstone. It would make 
his own task in the future immeasurably harder, 
immeasurably more difficult. 

Aware that he still felt and probably looked ex- 
cited and happy beyond the ordinary, he went al- 
most stealthily up to his room, preferring not to 
expose himself immediately to the hostile, critical 
glance of Miss Forncett. 

He sat down by the open window and looked out 
at the fields lying green and golden in the level 
evening sunlight, at the immense chestnut-trees with 
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their creamy pyramids of blossom, at the long, ir- 
regular grey line of the Downs painted against that 
serene sky. The scene was so beautiful that it caught 
at his heart. It was then perhaps that he was able 
to realize the full measure of his own happiness. 
He thanked God that the woman he loved was, like 
himself, a Catholic. He knew the ideals of Cath- 
olic marriage, and he felt that with Magali's help 
they might even approach them as far as is possible 
for faulty human nature to do. They loved each 
other, and they would at least be able to lay very 
surely the foundations of their happiness. The dif- 
ficulties seemed to melt away a little. He pictured 
Ivo, recovered from his bitter diasppointment, seek- 
ing love and marriage elsewhere. He saw his 
mother learning in time to accept the inevitable, 
and in any case he was completely independent of 
her. He saw himself and Magali leading Ernie to 
the door of the Catholic Church. Simon, dying, had 
bequeathed this gift to them all. Those poor, wasted 
hands, growing cold in death, had been, as it now 

S appeared to Luttrell, filled with precious, priceless 
tts, of inestimable and perdurable worth. . . . 
e was startled to find that his eyes were full of 
tears. He was so happy this evening; life was so 
full, so fair, so glad with promise. . . . 

Luttrell went downstairs to dinner at a little be- 
fore eight, and found Ierne alone in the drawing- 
room. She was wearing a plain black dress of some 
thin, soft stuff that made her look startlingly fair 
and fragile. 

"Oh, Luttrell, what ages you were gone to-day! 
And IVe hardly seen you at all this time." 

"Haven't you?" he said, smiling. He longed 
to make a confidante of Ierne ; he felt assured of her 
sympathy. "Poor little Ernie! ..." 
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She came quickly up to him, standing by his side 
near the long, open window. 

"You're not angry, Lutt? I haven't done any- 
thing to offend your" 

"Oh, Ernie dear, a thousand times no!" 

He bent down and touched her forehead lightly 
with his lips. For a moment Ierne clung to him, 
hiding her face in his sleeve. 

"You must never, never think that," he assured 
her. 

"You seemed to avoid me," she went on in a low 
tone. "And Fm so miserable already I can't simply 
bear any more 1" 

"Why are you miserable?" he asked. 

"Oh, Fm in disgrace, and mother's angry with 
me. And how can I give in?" 

"Give in?" 

"About — being a Catholic." 

His face was very grave, very stern. 

"Do you want to be one so much?" 

"So much. I feel almost starving." 

Had he not experienced it himself — this agoniz- 
ing spiritual hunger, fiercer perhaps than the pangs 
of physical want? 

On, my dear, you must be very patient. Wait 
and pray." 

But he took her hand in his, his words were 
inexpressibly comforting and consoling. 

"rerhaps it is to teach you patience. Don't be 
afraid — you have what theologians call the Bap- 
tism of desire." 

She was startled by the unusual phrase, and looked 
up sharply. 

"How do you know?" 

"I know enough to assure you of that. Oh, 
Ernie, can't you see you mustn't ask me? Fd tell 
you more if I could I" 
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"Oh, Lutt, is this what I'm not to know? Is this 
what you're forbidden to tell me?" 

He answered her with his eyes — a swift closing 
of the lids that seemed to convey a tacit assent. 
But he did not speak. 

"Oh, Lutt, how wonderful! Can't you really 
tell me ?" 

"I can't tell you anything, Ernie dearest. But be 
very patient and — pray. When the time comes, I 
shall be able to help you." 

She wanted to ask him innumerable questions. 
Whether he was under instruction — when he in- 
tended to be received. As yet it did not occur to 
her that he had already passed through that strange 
new mystical birth of the soul, but she felt the 
change in him. A change that did not in the least 
alienate them, but brought them very close to each 
other — perhaps more close than they had ever been 
before. Ierne looked upon Luttrell then as upon 
a being unimaginably favored. Strong and inde- 
pendent, he could go and come as he pleased. 

"Oh, Lutt, how splendid you are! she said 
wistfully. 

"I feel simply abject, if you want to know," he 
told her, smiling. 

Ierne went back to her seat. Luttrell turned over 
some illustrated papers that were lying on a little 
table. It was thus that Miss Forncett discovered 
them when she came into the room a few minutes 
later. She was heavily clad in a green velveteen 
teagown of shapeless fashion. 

'"Well, Luttrell, how are you?" she said. Her 
tone was intended to be severe, to convey her dis- 
pleasure at the fact that he had been tormenting 
darling Cynthia." 

Luttrell took the proffered hand. 

"How are you, Aunt Elvidia?" he said, smiling. 
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Elvidia took a seat near the empty fireplace. 

"Cynthia isn't coming down. I've persuaded her 
to have her dinner in bed. She's thoroughly done 
up." Miss Forncett pronounced the words in a 
tone that reeked heavily of reproach. 

"Oh, I'm very sorry to hear that," said Luttrell 
imperturbably. "She seemed all right at luncheon. 
You must have been tiring her." 

"Please do not be impertinent, Luttrell," said 
Miss Forncett stiffly. 

There was an uncomfortable silence during which 
Luttrell continued to turn over the pages of the 
picture papers, hardly, it must be said, with any / 
conscious attention to their contents. Ierne giggled 
hysterically. She hid her face behind a newspaper, 
choking convulsively in her efforts to suppress the 
deplorable and ill-timed laughter. 

Elvidia sat there not saying a word, but looking 
extremely red and annoyed. Luttrell's serene face 
irritated her even more than Ierne's ill-suppressed 
giggling. She almost wished she had not been so 
eager in persuading her sister to remain upstairs. 
Cynthia's absence left her wholly at the mercy of 
these two uncouth barbarians. 

Her cold, aggressive hostility had no power to 
diminish Luttrell's good humbr to-night. Penitent 
as soon as his retort had been uttered, he was po- 
litely conversational for the rest of the evening, 
and dinner passed without any further clash between 
the opposing parties. Luttrell wondered sometimes 
if this odd disintegration that had taken place in 
the family could really be directly attributed to the 
removal of his father's influence from among them. 
In the old days there had been no bickering; they 
had all been perfectly happy and united, except 
perhaps for a rare conflict Detween Lady Elstone 
and Ierne. And even at such times Simon would 
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display a wonderful way of winning Ierne back to 
submission and of calming his wife. His charm was 
never so apparent as when he was handling one of 
those difficult little situations. But now they were 
always at sixes and sevens. Little things became 
enormous subjects of dispute. Constraint often 
reigned when there was no actual disputing. He 
remembered his mother's querulous objections to 
their walking over to tea at Long Farm. And that 
episode was only one of many. There would be, 
alas, causes for far deeper differences in the future, 
especially when he should find courage to speak to 
her of his engagement. That information would 
mean a very bitter portion for Lady Elstone. 

How he wished Elvidia would go away. He felt 
that he could never tell his mother about Magali 
as long as she was in the house, ready to rub salt 
into the wounds. No doubt she was in full pos- 
session of all the recent happenings, and was ready 
to take him to task about his "perversion" the mo- 
ment she found herself alone with him. He knew 
that he would be told he had broken u darling Cyn- 
thia's heart." And he did not want to discuss deli- 
cate spiritual adventures with Elvidia. She had such 
a clumsy way of brushing the bloom from fragile, 
beautiful things. 

It was a relief when she announced her intention 
after dinner of going up to sit with her sister. 
Luttrell and Ierne remained together, reading until 
bed-time. 

"How long's she going to stop?" asked Luttrell, 
as he said good-night to his sister. 

"For ages, I'm afraid. Certainly until I've gone 
back to school, and then she may insist upon staying 
on here because of mother's being alone. 

"Have they settled on a school for you, Ernie?" 

"Yes — it's near London. But one is never al- 
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lowed to go there, of course. Oh, Lutt, I wish I 
were free like you!" 

"Do you?" he said absently. 

"Yes; it would be splendid. I should do all the 
things they prevent me from doing now." 

"Why, what things, Ernie?" 

"First, I should go to the nuns at Shawhurst to 
be instructed. And then I should go over to Long 
Farm to see Magali Arnold I" 

Luttrell was astonished into an indiscretion. 

"Magali Arnold? But she isn't there!" he said. 

"Not there? But some one told me she was. And 
I'm longing to see her again." 

"Why, Ernie, I thought you'd forgotten her." 

"I couldn't ever forget her," said Ierne simply. 
I've always hoped against hope to see her again. 
But how ao you know anything about her, Lutt? 
What do you know? Where is she?" 

She looked up into his face with a childish eager- 
ness and enthusiasm that touched him. 

"I know that she has left Mrs. Harting's. I — 
have seen her." His voice was not quite steady. 
"I oughtn't to be telling you this, my dear Ernie." 

"But why not? Why is there such a mystery? 
And when did you see her, Luttrell? Was it quite 
lately?" 

"Yes, it was quite lately. It was — this after- 
noon," he said. 

Ierne was frankly puzzled. 

"But she can't be far away, then," she cried. 

"No — she isn't at all far away." 

"Then can't I see her?" 

He shook his head. 

"Mother would never allow it." 

"Does she know you've seen her?" 

"Not yet," said Luttrell slowly. 

"Are you going to tell her?" 
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"Yes. But I don't know when. It's my secret, 
Ernie — you mustn't tell any one that I have seen 
her." 



"And shall you see her again?" 
"I think so/ 



"You must tell her that I'm longing to see her. 
Give her my very best love, LuttrelL" 

"I'll try to remember." He laid his hand on 
Ierne's thin shoulder. "Now remember — not a word 
to any one. But some day, when I can, I'll tell you 
much more, my dear Ernie." 
-J y She was greatly puzzled. All LuttrelTs happen- 
ings had of late become invested with a baffling 
mystery. But that Magali Arnold should be play- 
ing any part in them filled her with an astonishment 
that was a little bewildering. Magali and Luttrell ! 
. . . What did it mean r 

"You mustn't ask me any more questions now. 
I'll tell you about it some day. Now it's time for 
you to go to bed." 

He stooped and kissed her, and Ernie, still greatly 
puzzled, accepted the dismissal and went thought- 
fully out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE parlor where guests were received at the con- 
vent differed very little from others of its kind. 
Scrupulous cleanliness, a faint odor of beeswax min- 
gling with a more remote suggestion of incense con- 
veyed the conventual atmosphere with a few sure 
touches. A few chairs, a table with some pious 
books upon it, an oleograph of the Sistine Madonna, 
and another of the Holy Father completed its ac- 
tual inventory. It reminded Luttrell vaguely of the 
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room where Father Milner had first received him 
in London, and he thought perhaps it was char- 
acteristic of religious houses in general. 

Outside, he saw the spacious park, with its sloping 
emerald sward spreading away between the great 
dark trunks of ancient oaks and elms that were 
lightly decorated with their spring verdure. A 
group of laburnums in blossom displayed their tor- 
rents of gold in the sunlight, and near by a thicket 
of lilacs raised proud purple spires of a penetrat- 
ing fragrance that reached him through the open 
window. A bed of wallflowers was in full bloom 
just outside the house, and its perfume mingled 
subtly with that of the lilac, and even seemed to 
emphasize it. He had time to notice these details 
while he stood there, impatiently awaiting the ap- 

Searance of Mrs. Arnold, or perhaps even that of 
lagali herself. 

He wondered what she would say to Jiim — 
whether she would be glad or sorry. For surely 
this lovely young daughter must be the very apple 
of her eye. . . . 

The door opened and Mrs. Arnold came almost 
noiselessly into the room. She was a very tall, thin 
woman, and, although she was little more than fifty, 
she looked almost ten years older. She was dark, 
with lusterless dark hair and eyes, a sallow skin, a 
compressed, patient mouth, and the resigned expres- 
sion of one who invariably expects and is prepared 
for the worst to happen. 

"You are Mr. Luttrell Elstone?" she said. She 
pronounced the name carefully, as if it were very 
unfamiliar to her. 

"Yes," said Luttrell, with his frank smile. "I 
hope Magali has prepared you for my coming and 
also for what I have to tell you." 

"She told me that you wanted to marry her/ 9 said 
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Mrs. Arnold simply. "It seems very strange — so 

soon after your brother " She hesitated and 

paused. 

"Yes. Of course, that's a most awful pity. I 
shall hate having to tell Ivo." 

Mrs. Arnold looked at Luttrell. 

"Aren't you very young?" she said. "I mean to 
be thinking of marriage at all?" 

"I'm nearly twenty-six," said Luttrell, "and 
though I'm not the eldest son I have a very good 
billet in town. I'm junior partner in my cousin's 
firm. I've been there for three years now, ever 
since I left Oxford." 

Mrs. Arnold listened to him with quiet atten- 
tion. Of course, she wanted to know everything 
he could tell her about himself. She must know a 
great deal more about him before she gave her con- 
sent to this marriage, which seemed to have been 
so hastily and even imprudently planned. Really, 
Magali knew very little about him, and this impet- 
uous and impulsive falling in love was so unlike her, 
so little in keeping with her usual character, that 
it seemed to suggest that the attraction could only 
be an ephemeral one from which she as well as 
Luttrell would quickly recover. 

"I love your daughter, Mrs. Arnold," said Lut- 
trell, coming to the point without further delay. "I 
am here to ask your consent to our marriage." 
There was a touch of arrogance in his manner that 
did not escape her. She saw that she had to deal 
with some one very determined and obstinate. 

"Marriages are not made so easily as all that," 
she said, lifting her lusterless eyes to his face. "You 
will forgive my saying so, but since I have been 
here I have heard a good deal about your family, 
Mr. Elstone. And what I have heard convinces 
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me that your mother would never welcome Magali 
as a daughter-in-law." 

"You are making a mistake," said Luttrell. But 
even as he uttered them he felt the words to be flat 
and unconvincing. 

"Am I?" He thought he had never seen so mel- 
ancholy and disillusioned an expression in any hu- 
man face before. "But I don't really think I am 
mistaken. I wasn't welcomed by my husband's fam- 
ily when I married, and I think I know the signs. 
What is more, I am not going to allow Magali 
to marry into any family where she won't be wel- 
comed. My own fate has been far too sad and 
tragic to let her run the same risk." 

"You mean you won't give your consent to our 
engagement?" said Luttrell. 

"I don't think we had better say anything aLjrt 
an engagement until Lady Elstone has seen Magali 
and approved of your wish to marry her." 

Luttrell's heart sank. Mrs. Arnold had unerr- 
ingly put her finger upon the weak spot of the whole 
situation. She could not have made a more diffi- 
cult condition. He saw the impossibility of ap- 
proaching his mother now on the subject of such 
a marriage. He could not calmly envisage a meet- 
ing between her and Magali. There would be no 
welcome of the kind Mrs. Arnold desired for her 
only daughter. He could not even count upon the 
reception — even supposing it could possibly take 
place — proving kindly or courteous. Rather, he 
would be committing a crowning offense by daring 
to ask that he might present Magali Arnold to his 
mother as his future wife. 

"I must tell you Magali has a strong feeling that 
your mother doesn't like her. She saw her once 
at Miss Gibbon's, and she accused her of having 
given your sister a rosary. All the time she was 
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at Long Farm your sister never once went to see 
her; she wasn't invited to your home, although she 
knew both you and your brother. I am determined 
to protect my daughter, Mr. Elstone, from the kind 
of treatment I have had to bear myself." 

There was a firmness in her tone that dismayed 
Luttrell. 

"But you won't try to prevent our seeing each 
other in the meantime?" he urged. 

"I certainly think it would be wiser for you not 
to meet until the matter is definitely settled one way 
or the other." 

"But it is settled, Mrs. Arnold. I have asked 
Magali to be my wife and she has accepted me. We 
love each other, and I am in a position to maintain 
j wife — not in luxury, perhaps, as Ivo could have 
*Mhe, but at least in great comfort. I am not at 
all dependent on my mother. And I am a Catholic. 
What reason can you have for opposing our 
marriage?" 

"I think I am not at all unreasonable in demand- 
ing your mother's consent and approval." 

"But if Magali doesn't mind f\ 

"Magali has put the whole affair into my hands. 
She is prepared to leave the decision to me." 

"Even about seeing me?" said Luttrell, with sink- 
ing heart. 

"Even about seeing you," said Mrs. Arnold. 

Luttrell sprang up with a sudden impulse of 
anger he could not control. 

I can't believe it ! I refuse to believe it ! When 

only yesterday " 

Magali is not of age yet — she is hardly twenty. 
Although she is very old for her years in some 
ways, she is very young in others. Your brother 
was the first person to speak of love and marriage 
to her. I was very thankful that she refused him 
— I felt that she had been saved from a certain 
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humiliation. But he was the eldest son, and I saw 
how such a marriage for him would be received. 
Your position is, of course, different, but I have a 
right to ascertain that when my daughter marries 
she shall not be snubbed and humiliated by her hus- 
band's family." 

"She should never be that. I should never allow 
it," said Luttrell. His mouth was grimly set. He 
should like to see any one snub Magali in his 
presence. 

"You have only got to brine me proofs," said 
Mrs. Arnold. "When you can ao that there is noth- 
ing to prevent the marriage from taking place." 

"I think you are utterly unreasonable I he broke 
out violently. "Magali and I only want each other, v^/^ 
We shall live in London, not at Shawhurst — we need — ' 
never go there at all." 

Mrs. Arnold lifted her eyebrows. 

"And people would say you had married beneath 
you. That is just what I intend to avoid. It is my 
duty to safeguard Magali's happiness as far as I 
can. Your position is very different socially from 
hers. And you have only seen her half a dozen 
times. You may be very susceptible. Even now you 
might forget her — change your mind." 

If you knew me at all, you would know that 
you are insulting me by sucn a suggestion," said 
Luttrell arrogantly. 

If there had ever been any thought in his mind 
that Mrs. Arnold would eagerly welcome him — an 
Elstone of Shawhurst — as a prospective son-in-law 
for her dowerless daughter, it was now abruptly 
and forever uprooted. There was something in her 
of the cold, practical wisdom, the proud outlook, 
that with Magali had so swiftly melted at his word, 
his touch. . . . 

"But you see I don't know you at all. And all 
that I've been able to learn of your mother only 
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assures me that, in spite of what you tell me, she 
will probably prove not pleased, but actually hos- 
tile, to the idea of your marrying Magali." 

Luttrell gloomily recognized the truth of this. 

"My mother has had a great deal to try her 
in these last few months/' he said. "She was de- 
voted to my father — his death was a real tragedy 
to her. And then his becoming a Catholic like that 
— in the last hour — was a great sorrow to her. It's 
made her very bitter against our holy religion. I 
have had to make her suffer still more by telling 
her that I have followed my father in this. The 
reason of any feeling she may have against Magali 
— and I don't admit for a moment that there is 
y hostility or dislike, as you suggest — lies in the fact 
that she is a Catholic. 

Mrs. Arnold was silent. She liked LuttrelPs sim- 

Elicity, his frank statement of facts, and she was 
ound to confess to herself that the explanation he 
had just offered held the ring of truth in it. She 
saw for the first time Lady Elstone as actually tor- 
mented by the changes that had been convulsing her 
family. She was not so proud, so arrogant, as she 
had been driven to picture her, but she was grieved 
to the heart by these happenings; she was fighting 
against their influence. She had loved her husband, 
and she had suffered through that very love. And 
one by one her children were falling away from her. 
There had been in her very hostility toward Magali 
an effort to keep her daughter from becoming a 
Catholic — a violent, almost cruel, effort, and yet one 
which betrayed a highly developed maternal instinct 
to save her offspring from something she held to be 
of actual peril. 

"I am sorry, but I can't alter my decision." 
"Please — please let me see Magali," said Lut- 
trell entreatingly. 

Mrs. Arnold shook her head. "I'm very old 
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fashioned and until the engagement is actually an- 
nounced I think the less you see of each other the 
better." 

Luttrell's face was as hard as an iron mask. 

"I must ask you to let me see her." 

Mrs. Arnold rose. She was beginning to feel 
thoroughly fatigued by the interview. But it had 
taught her one lesson, and that was that Luttrell 
Elstone was obstinate in his attachment to her 
daughter. 

"It is impossible. Magali" — she raised melan- 
choly eyes to his face — "Magali is not here." 

"Not here?" repeated Luttrell in surprise. 

"No. She left this morning." 

"Where's she gone to?" he demanded indignantly. 

"That I can not tell you." 

"But I insist upon knowing! I've a right to 
know !" 

Mrs. Arnold moved toward the door. 

"You can write to me when you have come to a 
definite understanding with your mother." 

He made one more effort. 

"Shall you let Magali write to me?" 

"I can hardly prevent that if you write to her. 
If you send letters here I will see that they are 
forwarded. She must decide if she wishes to write 
to you or not." 

"I think you are very hard on us," said Luttrell, 
with a touch of anger in his voice. His dark eyes 
rested piercingly upon her face. 

"Magali is my only child. You mustn't forget 
that. And she is very dear to me." Her mouth 
closed firmly upon the words. 

"And don't you suppose she's dear to me too?" 

"I think we have discussed it sufficiently." She 
held out her hand and Luttrell took it mechanically. 
He realized that he was being dismissed and also 
that he had been defeated. He was to go away with- 
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out seeing Magali — without even learning where she 
was. The thought brought an odd lump to his 
throat. He was ashamed of the emotion. 

"Good-by, Mrs. Arnold." 

u Good-by. And remember that you are to con- 
sider yourself quite free. Magali wishes that too. ,v 

"Free?" He stared at her almost uncomprehend- 
ingly. "Free? Do you mean that she wants to be 
free too? After yesterday? ..." 

"Yes. I was to tell you that. Until your mother 
gives her consent — asks to see her." She was stand- 
ing by the door, and Luttrell had no choice but to 
open it for her. 

He was as pale as death. Until his mother gave 
her consent — asked to see her? Would that time 
ever come? 

"If you do not like these conditions, remember 
you are free to put an end to everything." The 
cold, proud voice held no emotion, no regret. 

She went out of the room and Luttrell found 
his way back to the front door, which after a little 
delay was opened by the portress. 

He had gone half away down the long avenue 
before he realized that his eyes were blinded with 
tears. He had that sense of frustrated hope, of 
unexpected loss, that gives a foretaste of the very 
sharpness of death to the human heart. 



CHAPTER XXV 

When Luttrell reached home that evening he 
went straight up to his mother's sitting-room. 
She was lying on the sofa and near her was a little 
tea-table with some cups and plates that had evi- 
dently been used. Elvidia was sitting by her side, 
like a grim watch-dog ready to bark at, and if nee- 
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essary to bite, all importunate intruders. At the 
sight of his aunt, Luttrell felt a hopeless sense of 
impotence. It irritated him to find her there, just 
when he wanted to kiss his mother and plead for 
himself and Magali. . . . Now he could only reach 
her across a hostile woman who was, he felt, jeal- 
ously trying to separate "darling Cynthia" from her 
children. 

Miss Forncett looked up sharply as Luttrell came 
in. 

"Please shut the door, Luttrell. Your mother 
is in a draught." 

Luttrell returned to close the door, his teeth 
clenched in self-restraint. 

"Mother, may I speak to you?" He stood by 
the sofa looking down at her. Was she really feel- 
ing ill ? Why was she staying up in her own rooms ? 
It was so unlike her to lie on the sofa at that hour. 

"Of course you may," said Lady Elstone languidly. 

"But I mean alone " 

"I see I am in the way," said Miss Forncett with 
elaborate politeness. "I really don't know whether 
I ought to go, all the same. You are too ill, darling, 
to listen to Luttrell's reproaches." 

"I am not going to reproach her." Luttrell's eyes 
were full of a fierce anger. 

Could any preparation have been less propitious 
for the task that lay before him? If Miss Forncett 
had guessed its nature she could not have taken 
surer steps to frustrate him. 

"I know you don't intend anything, but you always 
upset your mother terribly, and she isn't strong 
enough to bear it now. I have seen it over and 
over again both with you and Ernie. And she has 
no one now to take her part — to support her." 

Miss Forncett's voice was coldly insulting. 

"If that is the case I will go away," said Luttrell. 
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Lady Elstone made a feeble protest. 

"We have no secrets. Can't Elvidia hear what 
you have to tell me?" 

"No— on no account," said Luttrell hastily; "I 
don't wish to speak to you before a third person." 
His face was grim. "But if the present time isn't 
convenient I can wait." He made a movement 
toward the door. 

"Luttrell," said Lady Elstone. 

He looked round. "I'm sorry, mother. Another 
time. It'll keep quite well." 

He went out of the room, his nerves thoroughly 
jarred by the little scene. He felt certain that as 
long as Miss Forncett was in the house there would 
be scant opportunity of discussing his engagement 
with Lady Elstone. Baffled on every side and feel- 
ing almost desperate, Luttrell went up to his room 
and began to consider the desirability of an early 
return to town. 

For, after all, there was nothing to keep him 
at Shawhurst now that Magali had gone away. He 
could not be of the slightest help to Ernie, and in 
any case she would soon be leaving to go to school. 
And there was always his work. He had been neg- 
lecting it of late. They were very good about grant- 
ing him leave, but lately he had perhaps taken too 
much advantage of this indulgence. . . . 

He sat down at his writing-table and began to 
arrange the papers that were lying there. He tore 
up some letters and threw the fragments, as well 
as the envelopes, into the waste-basket that stood 
near. Even this small activity helped to quiet his 
nerves, although his thoughts were not consciously 
employed upon the task. 

Surely his mother must give in when she saw that 
his heart was completely set upon this marriage? 
Surely she would consent to receive Magali? It was 
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really only a little thing to ask of one's mother, 
that she should welcome the girl one loved and 
wanted to marry? Surely she would put her per- 
sonal feelings aside, and realize that Luttrell, as 
a Catholic, would naturally prefer that his wife 
should belong to the same faith. He felt thankful 
at that moment that he wasn't the eldest son. His 
action wasn't going to affect Shawhurst in the future. 
It wasn't, for instance, to have the far-reaching ef- 
fects that Ivo's marriage with Magali would have 
done. 

He felt moody and unsettled. Where was 
Magali? It seemed absurd that he shouldn't even 
be told her whereabouts ! . . . It couldn't be that 
she was to take up work again. The thought re- 
volted him. Yet how were mother and daughter 
to live in the meantime ? He had a pretty clear idea 
of their straitened circumstances. But to earn 
her own living when he was ready and eager to 
work for her! . . . 

There was a tap at the door and he heard his 
mother's voice, lowered and soft. 

"Are you there, Luttrell?" 

He threw open the door, greeting her with a 
bright smile. Her coming was so unexpected that 
it seemed to fill him with fresh hope. 

"Did you really want to speak to me, Luttrell? 
You know Elvidia's got it into her head that all 
you children are jealous of her!" 

"Jealous!" repeated Luttrell with contempt. 
"No, we're not jealous, mother. But we do like 
to have free access to you when we want to speak 
to you!" 

He spoke with a certain energy that surprised 
her. 

Then he slipped his arm in hers and drew her 
to a chair near the window. 
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"Is that window too much for you? I can shut 
it in a moment." 

u No. You know I like fresh air." 

"Aunt Elvidia keeps you too much shut up. 
You've hardly been out since she came, and it's such 
wonderful weather." 

"I've had so much to upset me lately," said Lady 
Elstone. 

She looked out of the window, and her eyes 
rested on the Lion's Paw outlined against the 
summer-like blue of the sky. 

Luttrell sat down near her. "I've got something 
I want to tell you very much. Aren't you curious 
to know what it is?" 

"I'm almost afraid to hear. You've hurt me so 
much, Luttrell." 

"Have I?" His face was contrite. "But you 
know I couldn't help it. And now I want you to be 
glad — glad for my sake — because I am very happy." 

But Lady Elstone did not seem to be listening 
very attentively. She said irrelevantly: 

4 Elvidia is terribly shocked at your becoming a 
Roman Catholic. She feels sure that you can know 
nothing whatever about it!" 

He was silent. 

"She quite sees the necessity of taking very strong 
measures to safeguard Ierne. ' 

"Oh, mother, don't listen to her! Don't let her 
influence you," he pleaded. 

"She is the only real friend I have. I've felt so 
alone since Simon died. You are all against me in 
this. Except perhaps Ivo — and even he is divided. 
And then he's so seldom here. Elvidia has been 
a great comfort to me." 

"We arc not against you," he assured her ear- 
nestly. "You mustn't think that. Do you suppose 
I didn't shrink from the pain I knew I must give 
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ou? Oh, mother — it held me back . . . for so 
oncl And now there is something else. . . . " 
les — what is it?" she asked uneasily. What 
could he have to tell her? 

"I am engaged to be married," said Luttrcll. 

"Engaged? You, Luttrell? Who is she? Do I 
know her?" 

u You have seen her once. I — I want your 
consent." 

"I must know first who she is. I never thought 
you would marry so young, Luttrell. You never 
seemed to take the slightest notice of girls." Her 
tone was uneasy, as if she feared to hear the name 
of this one who was to be in the future Luttrell's 
wife. 

"Who is she, Luttrell?" There was a sharper 
note of anxiety in her voice, almost as if she were 
beginning to suspect. 

She is Magali Arnold," said Luttrell, uttering 
the name softly and almost reverently. 

"Miss Arnold? The Hartings' governess?" Her 
tone was icy. "What do you want with my con- 
sent, Luttrell? I should be mad to give it. 

"She has left Mrs. Harting's, and she has been 
staying again at the convent at Shawhurst with her 
mother. But she left there this morning. It is 
Mrs. Arnold who wants your consent — your ap- 
proval — she won't allow Magali to be engaged to 
me until you have given it. But I've got Magali's 
promise. His eyes shone. 

"Luttrell, you will be disgracing your family — 
your name — if you marry this person. How dare 
you insult me by such a proposal ? You shall never 
bring her here as long as I am alive — as long as I 
am able to have any say in the matter. If you 
persist in marrying her you shall do it at your 
own risk, but I'll never receive either of you. You 
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have become a Catholic and now you want to marry 
a governess — and you expect me to be delighted! 
What am I to say to your You will be completely 
declasse/ You will be injuring us all — Ierne and 
Ivo as well as myself." 

"Not Ivo," said Luttrell, almost involuntarily. 

u Do you mean to tell me that he approves of 
this maa project?" 

"He doesn't know anything about it yet. I can 
hardly hope that he will approve." 

"I shall write to him and tell him to come down 
here at once. He is the head of the family now — 
his word will surely have some weight. He will 
never allow his only brother to make such a mesal- 
liance. This is the reason, I suppose, why you were 
continually rushing over to the Hartings'. I knew 
that it would do you no good. People don't realize 
the mischief they can do by keeping a governess 
of that kind!" 

"Mother!" he said rcmonstratingly. 

"You know you would be ashamed to tell Ivo!" 
she said. 

"Not ashamed — but I'd rather he didn't hear it 
yet. You see, I'm afraid he'll feel it awfully." 

"Of course, he will ! It would be such a disaster! 
Oh, Luttrell, I should have thought that you of all 
people would have been too clever to be taken in 
by a little adventuress like that!" 

Luttrell forced himself to control his anger. 

"Ivo isn't to know — it would break his heart." 

He had somehow never envisaged the thought that 
she would inform Ivo. 

"Yes, it certainly would. He has a very keen 
sense of his position — he would never do anything 
to disgrace his father's name. He would be horri- 
fied at the thought of your marrying a penniless 
little governess from heaven knows where!" 
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"Oh, that isn't the reason at all," said Luttrell. 
"Remember, mother, it is a secret — it isn't anything 
you can tell to Aunt Elvidia. But I am afraid Ivo 
will never forgive me for marrying Magali Arnold, 
because" — he dropped his voice and looked at her 
with a very strange expression in his dark eyes — 
"because, you see, he is in love with her himself. 
He asked her to marry him and she refused. But 
I am sure that he hasn't yet lost all hope." 

There was a long, long silence. Lady Elstone 
looked almost as if she had been stunned by this 
sudden intelligence. Ivo in love with Magali Ar- 
nold? The thing was impossible. Ivo had less 
motive than his brother for bringing a Roman Cath- 
olic wife to Shawhurst. 

Suddenly she burst out : 

"It isn't true! Ivo would never, never do such 
a thing as that. You're saying this to torment 
me!" 

She looked at him wildly. 

"He would be the last person to marry a Ro- 
man Catholic!" 

"He would have married her," said Luttrell. 
"And I don't wonder. Oh, mother, she's the love- 
liest girl in the world. You've seen her — you know 
how lovely and charming she is. . . . " 

"I have seen her. It didn't take me five minutes 
to see that she was an adventuress — a Becky Sharp. 
Pretty — yes, in a common kind of way. But not 
in the least a lady!" 

The word "adventuress" lashed him. 

"Oh, mother, when she's not twenty yet, poor 
little thing! And she's made such a plucky fight 
to help her mother. But Mrs. Arnold has made 
up her mind that she shall not marry into any fam- 
ily where she won't be received and welcomed." 

"Then she mustn't expect her to marry an El- 
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stone of Shawhurst," she told him, with a touch of 
arrogance. 

"She's a thousand, thousand times too good for 
me," said Luttrell. 

She burst out passionately: 

"If your father had lived this would never have 
happened !" 

"I am sure if my father had lived he would have 
been glad to know I was going to marry a girl 
who is a most excellent and pious Catholic." 

"Ah, then it was for this reason you became one? 
Elvidia said she was certain that there was some- 
thing at the back of it all !" 

"I do not care to hear Aunt Elvidia's opinion. I 
consider her a dangerous and mischief-making 
woman. Magali' had nothing to do with my con- 
version — my mind was practically made up long 
before I saw her. I had been thinking of it ever 
since that night last October." 

"I don't believe that she ever refused Ivo. She 
knew he was the eldest son — that he had the money 
and property in his hands," said Lady Elstone 
bitterly. 

"He asked her to marry him the last time he was 
here — the day we went over to Long Farm together. 
It was on Easter Monday, I think." 

She remembered how uneasy, how anxious she had 
felt, especially on that day; she had never been 
able to understand the attraction that Long Farm 
had held for Ivo. His perpetual expeditions to 
the cottage had made her nervous. And it had meant 
this. . . . He too had loved this pale, dark girl 
with the haunting eyes. Oh, she told herself now, 
she had never been blind to Magali's beauty — it 
had filled her with apprehension from the first. And 
one by one all her three children had succumbed 
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to the influence of that fatal beauty. Ierne first, 
then Ivo, and now Luttrell. . . . And Luttrell 
wished to bring her to Shawhurst as his future wife. 
Oh, what had she done — why had she merited this 
punishment that struck so hard a blow both at her 
pride and at her religious prejudices? 

"Of course, I never dreamed I should have a 
ghost of a chance when dear old Ivo had failed," 
said Luttrell. "But she does care — I'm certain of 
that. We were very happy at first — I'd no idea 
Mrs. Arnold would raise any objection or make such 
hard conditions." 

"Perhaps she wants to make sure of you 1" The 
light irony in her voice flicked him like a whip. 

"Yes, but I'd rather be taken for granted. She 
doesn't know us, you sec." 

"How should she?" said Lady Elstone. 

"But that's just what I want her to do. Mother, 
won't you ask Magali here? I am sure when you 
see her — when you know her better — you won't be 
able to help loving her. And then we can be mar- 
ried — perhaps not later than next autumn." 

"Luttrell, you must be madl All your actions 
lately have been utterly inexplicable — they have 
given evidence of an unbalanced mind. Your be- 
coming a Catholic — your getting engaged to a gov- 
erness — your perversity in doing exactly what you 
must know will make me miserable and separate 
us. But for your own sake and because you are 
my son, even though you are so foolish and unre- 
liable, I am certainly not going to help you to com- 
mit social suicide I" 

This was the impasse he had surely expected. 

"I shall never marry any one but Magali," he 
said sternly. "Of course, it is in your power to sep- 
arate us now, unless her mother gives in, which I'm 
afraid isn't at all likely. But it won't make any dif- 
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ference in the long run, because we love each other. 
We shall wait " 

U I used to think I was one of the happiest women 
in the world, and now I think I'm the most mis- 
erable," she said, rising and going toward the door. 
"And Ivo to want to marry that girl ! I can't believe 
it— Ivo has always shown me consideration and af- 
fection. It's too horrible to be true, and I can't 
believe he would insult me so!" 

"He is broken-hearted about it," said Luttrell. 

He opened the door for his mother. Before leav- 
ing the room she turned to him sharply. 

"If that's the case, what will he think of you?" 

"Ah, that's just what I'm afraid of," said Luttrell. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

When she had gone, Luttrell went back to his 
writing-table. He took up a pen, chose a 
Eiece of grey note-paper, and sat down to write 
is first letter to Magali. It was not a long letter, 
but it took him some time to perform the task. He 
wished that he knew where she was; he would have 
preferred to send it direct. Now it must pass 
through her mother's hands, and although Mrs. Ar- 
nold had said nothing about prohibiting correspond- 
ence, she had remarked it was a question for Magali 
herself to decide. And if so she might have some 
scruple about sending him a reply. She seemed to 
have put herself so completely, so unquestionably 
into her mother's hands. It was incomprehensible 
to Luttrell, and, like most men, he imagined that 
her love for him was after all a weak thing, since 
she was so ready to surrender herself to her mother's 
wishes. 
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"Pm afraid at present things are pretty hopeless. 
My mother hasn't got used to the idea of my being 
a Catholic, much less to the thought of my marry- 
ing one. But we love each other, and nothing else 
matters. We are both young and we can wait. It 
must all come right soon." 

It was a relief to him to scribble those few lines. 
He wondered how soon they would reach Magali. 
Surely she would be longing to hear from him. It 
couldn't have been a dream that only yesterday she 
had assured him of her love — had promised to 
marry him? And now she had gone away without a 
word. ... 

He told himself that Mrs. Arnold was a tyrant, 
but it seemed to him that Magali must have sub- 
mitted almost without a struggle to the hard con- 
ditions laid down by her mother. He was the one 
to suffer — and everything had gone so smoothly at 
first that he had not even feared the rocks that 
might lie ahead. But now he was face to face 
with two hard and disagreeable facts. Mrs. Arnold 
had laid down an impossible condition ; namely, that 
Lady Elstone should receive Magali before any en- 
gagement could be announced. And Lady Elstone 
had displayed a deep and very bitter prejudice 
against Magali, and at present there could be no 
sort of hope that she would consent to receive or 
welcome her. The only gleam of hope lay in the 
thought that perhaps Mrs. Arnold might relent; 
her determination and obstinacy were so far un- 
known quantities to poor Luttrell. Until to-day he 
had felt that the only really difficult problem would 
be how best to break the news to Ivo, and now Ivo 
seemed to have slipped into a position of secondary 
importance. Ivo nardly seemed to matter at all, 
there were so many other and more pressing difficul- 
ties in the way of his mariage. He had to deal, as 
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he saw, with two proud, obstinate women, neither 
of whom was in the least likely to give way. 

He folded the letter, sealed the envelope, stamped 
it and then went out of the room and walked hur- 
riedly down the passage to Ierne's quarters. He 
had made up his mind not to keep Ierne in the dark 
any longer. It was time for her to learn exactly 
how matters stood in the unhappy household. 

He found her, sitting in a deep old arm-chair, 
sewing. It was a favorite occupation of hers, con- 
ducive to thought. She sewed chiefly for the village 
children, and the little garments she fashioned so 
daintily were always received with delight by their 
prospective wearers. She put what was called by 
competent critics "good work" into them. 

She looked up quickly as Luttrell came into the 
room. 

u Oh, Lutt, I didn't know you'd come back." 

Ordinarily at this hour she sat with her mother. 
But Elvidia had the not uncommon gift of empty- 
ing rooms when she was present. From their earli- 
est years the Elstone children had realized it was 
wiser and safer to leave her in undisputed posses- 
sion of her "darling Cynthia." 

"Ernie, I've come to have a talk." 

"Oh, I'm so glad," she said in a delighted tone. 
"We haven't had a talk for ages." 

"It's not quite my fault. But now I think you 
ought to know. I have something to tell you 
about " he paused. 

"About?" repeated Ierne. 

"About your friend, Magali Arnold." 

"Oh, Lutt, have you seen her again to-day? Did 
you give her my message? And what did she say?" 

"I didn't see her," he said. - "I went over there, 
and saw Mrs. Arnold, but Magali has left the 
convent." 
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"Left the convent? Already? Where has she 
gone to?" 

"I don't know. You see she's gone away — from 
me!" 

"From you? Why should she go away from 
you?" 

She had not guessed the truth. Why should 
Magali go away from Luttrell, and why should 
Luttrell Took so overwhelmed with misery at her 
going? 

"You see, I want to marry her, Ernie," he said 
at last. 

"Youf" Ierne sprang to her feet, flung aside her 
work, and threw her arms round Luttrell's neck. 
u Oh, Lutt, how simply splendid 1 I shall love hav- 
ing Magali for my own sister 1" 

"I thought you'd like that," he said; "but you see 
at present there isn't any chance of it. Mrs. Arnold 
is very strict, and she won't let us be engaged until 
mother gives her consent and invites Magali here. 
And thars so far just what she utterly refuses to do 1" 

"Poor mother! Of course, she would hate your 
marrying a Catholic; she must be so afraid you'll 
become one yourself. Isn't it odd to think that a 
year ago we none of us ever thought about the 
Catholic religion — we hadn't a single Catholic 
friend. And now we are always thinking of it, 
speaking of it. And to think you should be going to 
marry one, Lutt — that's the most wonderful thing 
of all." 

"Yes," he said, "it seems pretty wonderful to 
me too. Only it's awful not being allowed to see 
her. I don't even know where she is. Mrs. Arnold 
refused to tell me. It may be ages before mother 
gives in and asks her here. ' 

"What will Ivo say? Do you think he will be 
pleased? He's seen her, hasn't he?" 
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"Yes, he's seen her. I'm afraid, though, he won't 
be pleased." 

Oh, but he's sure to like her," said Ierne en- 
thusiastically, "she is so perfectly lovely!" 

"Like her? That's just the mischief of it! He 
likes her so much that he wants to marry her him- 
self." 

"Ivo? Oh, Lutt! Really and truly?" 

"Really and truly," said Luttrell, smiling a little 
at her eagerness. 

"But she's so beautiful any one might fall in love 
with her." 

"Yes," agreed Luttrell, with a return of his old 
gloom. "Well, it's a nice tangle, Ernie, and how 
it's all going to end beats me!" 

"It's a pity mother feels like that about her. She 
wouldn't have Magali here when she was at Miss 
Gibbon's." 

"No,'; said Luttrell. 

"But if she were to see her again " 

"That's what I feel about it/' 

"Does Mrs. Arnold mind your not being a Cath- 
olic yet?" 

Luttrell looked at her. 

"Oh, my dear Ernie! Haven't you guessed? 
Mother didn't want me to tell you." 

"You mean — you're one already?" Ierne gasped. 

"Yes, I really do mean it." 

The tears rushed to her eyes. "Oh, how I envy 
you, Lutt," she said softly; 'you know I pray and 
pray — but it seems further away from me than 
ever." 

"I'm sure it'll be all right for both of us one 
of these days, Ernie dear," he said very gently. 

The girl was crying softly. 

"If Magali could come here she might help 
me. 
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"I'm sure she would. But there's no chance of 
it— yet." 

"What shall you do, Lutt?" 

"Do? Oh, I mean to go back to town to-morrow. 
Let's hope something will turn up." 

u And shall you tell Ivo?" 

"Not yet. 1 ou see, it's bound to hurt him." 

"Does he know — about your being a Catholic?" 

"Yes. I told him before I was received." 

"Did he mind very much?" 

"I think he was very glad." His tone was 
guarded. 

"Glad? Then he wouldn't mind if I became 
one?" 

"He wouldn't mind at all. I think — I am sure 
it would make him very happy." 

Ierne sighed. "Oh, Lutt, I'm fearfully pleased 
that you've told me. It seems to make everything 
so much easier." 

"Easier?" 

"Why — if I were ill— or dying — you'd fetch a 
priest, wouldn't you? Just as you aid for father 
— but without my asking?" 

"Of course I would." His dark eyes rested upon 
her with a half tender, half laughing look. "But 
you're not ill, Ernie, and please God you're not 
likely to be." 

"I used to be afraid," she said; "afraid that no 
one would go, or that I might be too ill to ask. 
But now I can count on you, Lutt." 

"Yes, you may count on me. I won't let you die 
without a priest, Ernie. " 

He felt that he could make that promise without 
fear. But her words had awakened within him a 
new apprehension, and he looked at her for a mo- 
ment with sharp anxiety in his eyes. 

He took her hand in his, and looked at her 
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wrist. "You're too thin, you know. Who ever saw 
a wrist that size ? You don't feel ill, do you, Ernie ?" 

"No, not ill, exactly, but I'm very often tired. 
And I rather dread going to this new school Aunt 
Elvidia's found for me. I don't believe I shall like 
it." 

Luttrell felt he had been so selfishly immersed 
in his own affairs that he had not given sufficient 
consideration to Ierne's welfare. 

"But if you don't feel well enough to go—" 

She shook her head. 

"Lutt, dear, it's no good saving anything. Aunt 
Elvidia only tells mother I'm lazy and indolent. I 
shall manage all right." 

"I shall come down very soon and have a look 
at you. I suppose they'll let me in, all right?" 

"Oh, there are sure to be days when you will 
be allowed to come. It'll be lovely seeing you, 
Lutt!" 

"And if you're not getting fatter I shall scold 
you," he said. 

"But I'm not so very thin," she said, looking 
down at the wrist that had seemed to arouse his 
anxiety. "When you come I wish you could bring 
Magali. I do love her, Lutt; I'm longing to see 
her again. Is she as pretty as ever? Do you think 
her very pretty?" 

"Very pretty," he said. "And she looks pret- 
tier every time I see her." 

"I used to think I should hate it when you got 
married, Lutt," she told him now in a burst of 
confidence, "but now I shall simply love having 
Magali for my own sister." 

Luttrell laughed. 

"Poor Magali — she has bewitched us all," he 
said. 

"There'll be some chance of mother's giving in 
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when Aunt Elvldia goes away," said Ierne, with 
the perspicuity of youth. 

44 Yes. I've thought of that myself." 
"Only she doesn t mean to go just yet. I sup- 
pose she'll want to stay here all the summer." 

It was not a very encouraging outlook, and al- 
though Luttrell felt that his little talk with Ierne 
had done him good, there was certainly not very 
much hope that things would show any substantial 
amelioration just yet. Not certainly as long as El- 
vidia continued to wield this weighty authority over 
her "darling Cynthia." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Although Ivo wrote regularly to his brother in 
the weeks that followed his return to town, he 
never suggested paying him a visit, an omission which 
produced within Luttrell an immense relief. He 
feared an interview with Ivo while everything was 
still in abeyance, and he felt under no obligation 
to tell him of his engagement while things were 
still hanging in such a critical balance. He was 
sure that neither his mother nor Ierne would speak 
to Ivo on the subject. 

He was still in disgrace at home. His mother's 
rare letters were cold, containing no reference to 
his change of religion nor to his engagement. There 
were frequent allusions to Elvidia, showing that lady 
to be still in supreme authority at Shawhurst. As 
long as she remained there, Luttrell felt it would 
be hopeless to think of any reconciliation; she would 
surely use all her power to prevent it. She had 
resumed her old mastery over her sister and Lady 
Elstone seemed perfectly contented; she had fallen 
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back into the easy, clinging submission that had char- 
acterized her girlhood. 

Luttrell supposed Ivo to be too busy working for 
the Staff College to find much time for trips to town. 
He wished sometimes that he would tell him some- 
thins of the progress he was making in his spir- 
itual studies, but Ivo had for some time ceased to 
write of them. This silence caused Luttrell a little 
uneasiness; he was afraid that the crisis through 
which he had lately passed might have weakened his 
fervor. 

He worked very hard himself after his return to 
London, and, contrary to his usual habit, he went 
out very litle that season. He knew there was no 
chance of meeting Magali at any of the houses to 
which he was invited. That was not her world, 
and the chance of seeing her would alone have made 
the effort of going to dinners and parties in his pres- 
ent mood worth while. Her letters, very short 
and utterly lacking in that ardor which character- 
ized his own to her, were becoming more rare, 
almost as if she wished the correspondence to die 
a slow death. They were forwarded to him through 
her mother at Shawhurst. Luttrell felt all through 
those summer months in London that he was serv- 
ing an arduous and protracted probation. 

July had come; the hot splendor of its long days 
of sunshine were fatiguing and enervating to a man 
who spent so many or them in a close city office. It 
was an unhappy time for Luttrell, who grew rest- 
less under the iron discipline that held him and 
Magali apart. Perhaps already she was learning 
to forget him. Lady Elstone was probably hoping 
for something of the kind, some change in the mutual 
sentiments of the young couple. She distrusted an 
emotion so hastily aroused; an impression thus 
swiftly made could hardly be very deep or very 
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lasting. Father Milner, on his side, counseled pa- 
tience; he was sure that Mrs. Arnold would give 
way when she saw how faithful and determined Lut- 
trell was in his intention to marry her daughter. 
But there was always the terrible fear lurking at 
the back of all his anxiety that Magali would give 
way, would renounce the struggle. 

One day Luttrell received a note from Father 
Milner inviting him to accompany him to a settle- 
ment in the East End of London, to see something 
of the clubs and evening classes that provided places 
of safe amusement for the young people of the dis- 
trict when their day's work was accomplished. He 
was going to give an address to the girls, he said, 
and if they dined early, and left about eight o'clock 
they would arrive in plenty of time. 

It was a hot, breathless evening almost at the end 
of July when Luttrell set forth. He met Father Mil- 
ner at a Tube station where they had arranged for 
the rendezvous. Luttrell had never penetrated to 
the East End before, and the prospect interested 
him. 

"How do we go? I feel as if we were going to 
the end of the world." 

Father Milner smiled. 

"There are several ways, but I really think the 
easiest is to go to the Bank, and then either walk 
or take a motor-bus." 

They descended into one of those gaping, odor- 
ous apertures, and were conveyed by an elevator 
into, as it seemed, the very heart of the earth, 
strangely disturbed when they emerged by a fierce 
and gusty wind that was warm and acrid. 

While they were sitting in the train Luttrell in- 
quired if Father Milner had seen Ivo lately. 

"He hasn't been to see me since Easter," he 
added. 
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"He comes pretty regularly — as far as his work 
allows," said Father Milner. 

"Oh, he's been in town, then?" said Luttrell. He 
was conscious of a certain jealousy, an anxiety that 
he could not suppress. "It's awfully unlike him 
never to come and look me up." 

Perhaps rumors had reached Ivo. Perhaps he 
was convinced of his brother's perfidy. Luttrell felt 
hot and guilty and miserable. He wished that he 
had been perfectly frank with him from the first. 
Then even if Ivo had been angry with him there 
would at least have been no misunderstanding. 

Father Milner gave Luttrell a quick, piercing 
glance. 

"He's never been?" he said. 

"No— I've been afraid he was avoiding me for 
some reason. I thought perhaps he wasn't perse- 
vering, you know, and didn't wish to tell me. 

"I think," said Father Milner gravely, "that if 
you were to see Ivo now you would find him very 
greatly changed." 

"Should I? In three months?" 

"Ivo has gone through a great deal in these last 
three months. They have been the most important 
of his whole life." 

"He's not ill, is he?" 

Father Milner smiled. "No— thank God. But 
he is still passing through a critical time, and I think 
until it's over he probably won't come to see 
you." 

"It's unlike Ivo— we've been such pals always." 

He felt a certain resentment that he had not been 
admitted to Ivo's confidence. Often and often he 
had felt a nebulous anxiety on his brother's account, 
and Father Milner's words had not wholly allayed 
it. Was he still hesitating — still inquiring? He had 
never said that he had been received, or even that 
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he intended to be received. Since that day, just after 
Magali had refused him, Ivo had ceased to men- 
tion the subject of religion in his letters to his 
brother. 

"I've felt anxious about him. I wish he'd write 
to tell me about himself/' 

Father Milner said guardedly: 

"You needn't be anxious. I've never had any 
one pass through my hands who corresponded so 
perfectly, so immediately, to the graces bestowed 
upon him." 

"Has he been received?" Luttrell was conscious 
again of that pang of jealousy he had felt just now, 
when he heard that Ivo had been in town and 
had never come to see him. 

"Yes. Nearly two months ago." 

"He never told me." 

"No. But he said if you asked me I might tell 
you. I have been wanting to have this conversa- 
tion with you, Luttrell." 

"Does he ever speak of Miss Arnold?" asked 
Luttrell. 

"Not lately — not for a long time." 

"Do you think he's getting over it? It would 
make such a difference to me if I thought he was. 
I'm most awfully afraid of any — any misunder- . 
standing." 

"I don't think you need be afraid," said Father 
Milner, still in the same guarded tone. 

"But it's so odd his being in town and never 
coming to see me !" 

"Yes. But he'll come later — when things are 
more settled." 

"Settled?" 

"Yes. I've told you it was a very critical time 
for him. I think he needs to be alone — he doesn't 
want to discuss anything." 
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Luttrell was conscious of an eager curiosity to 
know more. It seemed very strange to him that 
Ivo should pass through any crisis of which he was 
unable to speak to him. For he had been swift to 
disclose the secret of his love for Magali to Lut- 
trell; he had early confided to him his hopes of 
becoming a Catholic. There had never been any 
want of frankness in Ivo's dealings with him. Where 
there had been any reticence it had been on Lut- 
trell's side. 

Now he had just learned that Ivo for some time 
had been a Catholic. Was he making such rapid 
strides in his spiritual development? Overtaking 
and perhaps passing him in that exquisite adventure 
that had been imposed upon them both? Luttrell 
felt suddenly as if Father Milner had presented the 
picture of a stranger to him and called it Ivo. And 
slowly he began to realize that Ivo's avoidance of 
him did not spring from any negligence or careless- 
ness. It arose from some vital motive that he did 
not as yet desire to reveal. Something intimate and 
perhaps sacred, that permitted of no idle premature 
discussion. But he felt certain from what Father 
Milner had just told him that whatever it was it 
did not concern Magali Arnold at all. He re- 
jected, however, the hypothesis that Ivo had trans- 
ferred his love to some one else. It would have 
been unlike him to forget Magali so quickly. 

They had now reached the Bank, and when they 
left the train Father Milner rapidly led the way 
through a network of tunnels, avoiding some routes 
and selecting others with a decision and prompti- 
tude that evoked the admiration of Luttrell, who 
felt himself to be a pilgrim in a strange land. They 
finally regained the upper air at the corner of Corn- 
hill and proceeded toward Leadenhall Street. It 
was not yet quite dark and a misty purple veil 
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hung over the scene. The great smoke-blackened 
city offices were frowningly silhouetted against the 
evening sky. A boy with a voice at once shrill and 
raucous screamed the names of the evening papers. 
Beggars in filthy rags held out clawing hands. And 
the stir — the tumult — the color of it all I . . . Was 
the city never silent — did the workers continue their 
work all through the night? Painted in deep tones 
of brown and purple, merging to blade in the shad- 
ows, the streets and houses melted into that soft 
and misty perspective which is always one of the 
elusive charms of London. No sharp and definite 
lines, but a melting of light in light, of shadow in 
shadow. And there was color, too, in that twilit 
scene of a summer dusk. There were the mauve 
moons of the electric lamps showing at regular 
intervals and making globes of subdued radiance in 
the brown gloom. Here and there a factory would 
show square windows filled with glowing orange 
light. Luttrell seemed to see a new London in 
this glimpse of the city by night. He had seldom 
in his lite penetrated much farther east than the 
Bank, and then only by daylight. 

They still continued their way eastward, for, as 
they were in good time, Father Milner seemed to 
prefer to walk. Presently they left Aldgate and 
went for a short distance along the Whitechapel 
Road. Then the priest led the way down a laby- 
rinth of mean streets, intersected here and there by 
cavernous railway-arches of mysterious darkness. 
A roar as of thunder overhead announced the pas- 
sage of a train. There was an odor of frying fish, 
and repulsive-looking, amorphous slices or this 
comestible were exposed in the windows of dreary 
little shops. A gin-palace, brilliantly lit and almost 
vulgarly flamboyant in the prevailing gloom, invited 
the thirsty to enter. The stale odor of beer and 
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Sirits was hardly less disagreeable to Luttrell than 
at of the frying fish. 

At last they paused before a respectable-looking 
house in a quiet street that had obviously seen bet- 
ter days, perhaps when the Tower was still used 
as a riverside residence for the British Court 
Father Milner rang the bell, and the door was 
opened by an Irish servant, who, recognizing the 
priest, made a respectful greeting and invited them 
to enter. 

"This settlement was started by a friend of mine, 
Mrs. Saffery," said Father Milner. "She's living 
here herself at present." 

They were shown upstairs into a sitting-room, 
which was principally furnished with writing-tables. 
Six of these were placed at intervals round the walls. 
The windows were open behind the drawn blinds 
that flapped languidly in the breeze. There was an 
altar with a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, dec- 
orated with some brass vases filled with flowers and 
a lighted lamp. The room was empty, but the 
servant disappeared, saying she would call Mrs. 
Saffery. 

Father Milner and Luttrell sat down and awaited 
the arrival of this lady. It was now nearly half- 
past eight, the hour at which the clubs generally 
opened. But Mrs. Saffery often went down a little 
later than the other workers, leaving the younger 
members of the settlement in charge of the clubs un- 
til she came. 

They had not waited very long when a tall, 
energetic-looking, middle-aged woman, of the type 
that invariably takes command of communities of 
her own sex, came into the room. She had snow- 
white hair and brilliant coal-black eyes, and she 
looked effective despite her very plain black raiment. 

"I'm so glad you were able to come, Father," 
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she said. "This is always a very busy night with 
us, and it's almost the last, too, before we break 
up for the summer holidays." 

"I brought my friend, Mr. Luttrell El stone, with 
me," said Father Milner, introducing Luttrell. u He 
is a new convert, and has never seen a settlement 
in being." 

Mrs. Saffery welcomed Luttrell. "I hope you 
won't be disappointed with us," she said. "This 
is such a new venture we can't compete with some 
of the older Catholic settlements. We have only 
been here three years." 

"Oh, I'm sure I shan't be disappointed," said 
Luttrell. 

"We might start if you're both ready," she said. 
"The club is in the next street." 

They left the house, and, turning abruptly to the 
right, they went down a dark, almost black, alley, 
with high, frowning walls on each side of it. A 
murderous-looking place, thought Luttrell, as he 
picked his way among the refuse with which the 
square paving-stones were liberally sprinkled He 
ventured to say something of the kind to Mrs. Saf- 
fery, who laughed. She was not a person to be 
much disturbed by morbid fears for her own 
safety. 

"There was a stabbing here one night," she said. 
"A Saturday night, of course. But not among our 
own people — both parties, as they are called, were 
Jews!" 

As they walked down the alley the faint and per- 
sistent wail of a violin played very much out of tune 
reached their ears. The very falseness of the notes 
seemed in a measure to add to their pathos and 
wistful melancholy. It was a sound that teased the 
nerves, suggesting genius imprisoned in places where 
it could not develop. Luttrell had had the same 
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impression sometimes when listening to a street 
dinger whose voice disclosed the remains of beauty, 
of ruined timbre. The violin, growing louder, as 
if in desperation, seemed to be making a violent, 
almost personal, appeal to him. He longed to go 
and speak to that forlorn player, struggling ' self- 
taught to find expression. 

"You have music here of sorts," he said. "I can 
hear a violin." 

"Oh, yes — that's Blind Willy, as they call him, 
playing down in Lilac Court." 

In Lilac Court? The pretty sylvan name im- 

Eressed Luttrell with the same sharp sense of pain 
e had experienced when those struggling, pitiful 
notes first assailed his ears, with their pathetic false- 
ness, across the subdued murmur of the summer 
night. 

"Do lilacs grow here ?" he asked with unconscious 
irony. 

But Mrs. Saffery had one of those literal minds 
which save the owner from so much unnecessary 
speculation. 

"A few," she said. "We have a bush in our 
garden." 

By this time they had traversed the alley and, 
turning into another street, Mrs. Saffery paused be- 
fore a door which she pushed open. 

"Mind the step, Father," she said. 

They entered a dimly lit, empty passage and then 
followed Mrs. Saffery down some blackened stone 
stairs to an immense basement hall. 

The room was well lit with electric light and it 
was full of girls dancing with each other. They 
stopped dancing the moment Mrs. Saffery entered 
and said all at once in a loud chorus : "Good even- 
ing, Madam." 
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Mrs. Saffery stood there smiling at them in a 
kind, motherly way. 

"Good evening, Molly. Good evening;, Nellie. 
Good evening, Nora. Good evening, Bridget," she 
said, addressing some of those who were standing 
nearest to her. It was obvious that she was ex- 
tremely popular with them and, indeed, her friendly 
manner was disarming enough to destroy all shy- 
ness. The music was quickly resumed, and the girls 
began to dance again. At the piano there was a 
young girl whose face Luttrell could not see, but 
she was playing with a brilliant touch that obviously 
merited a better instrument. Luttrell glanced at 
her, and saw a neat, dark head, a white, slim neck 
rising from a white muslin blouse. Something in 
the quick, decisive movement of that little head as 
she played touched his memory sharply; she re- 
minded him for the moment of Magali. . . . But 
had he not sometimes followed through long streets 
girls who so recalled her that he was driven to be- 
lieve that he had found her at last, only to be 
severely disillusioned when the head was sharply 
turned and unfamiliar features, perhaps even a hos- 
tile glance, confronted him? He had so often imag- 
ined that his long search was at an end, that he had 
found Magali. . . . 

He turned away abruptly and began to watch 
the girls. Although the night was so sultry that 
every window had to be wide open, he observed 
that the majority of them wore long cloth coats, 
some of which were further ornamented by col- 
lars of mangy fur. There was a fashion in hair- 
dressing which was to be seen with but few varia- 
tions among them all — the large bun at the back of 
the head, the tortured, stuffed-out hair just above 
the ears. But though their boots were heavy and 
clumsy, and their long coats must have made danc- 
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ing a somewhat heating amusement on a sultry July 
night, he was immediately struck by the natural 
grace of the performers. There was hardly an 
awkward, ungraceful figure among them. They 
moved lightly and with such ease, and their smiling, 
radiant faces gave evidence of their pleasure in the 
exercise. The tall ones acted as "gentlemen" to the 
smaller ones. Luttrell judged them to be for the 
most part from about sixteen to twenty-two years 
old. As for the faces, there were many of the 
delicate Irish type, with black, silken hair, and eyes 
"put in with a dirty finger" — a dark, slight type 
with small, well-cut features. One saw also the 
round pink face, the pale blue eves, the coarse red 
hair that belong, too, to Ireland Only a few ad- 
hered to the real cockney type, undersized, sharp- 
featured, anaemic. There were few, alas, who, de- 
spite the vigor of their dancing, gave evidence of 
a robust physique. But had they been dressed in 
delicate raiment there were many present who would 
have been quickly transformed in outward appear- 
ance into beautiful and well-bred girls. 

Luttrell thought again of Blind Willy playing the 
violin in Lilac Court. ... It seemed symbolic 
of much that he was seeing and hearing to- 
night. 

"Well, what do you think of them?" Mrs. Saf- 
fery said, turning to Luttrell. 

"I think they are charming," Luttrell was easily 
able to admit. "One seldom sees so many pretty 
faces in a room in the West End." 

But his attention had a trick of wandering to the 
little dark head and slight white neck of the girl 
whose small, active hands were drawing such gay, 
melodious, inspiring music from the ancient yellow 
keys of the piano. As he spoke to Mrs. Saffery she 
turned her head sharply to speak to one of the girls. 
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For a second he caught sight of a pale profile, and 
he felt the blood rush to his face. 

"Who is that playing?" he asked. 

Mrs. Saffery did not answer for a moment; she 
had turned to speak to Father Milner, and Lut- 
trell had to undergo the torture of repeating his 
question. 

"Oh, that's Miss Arnold. She hasn't been with 
us very long, but she is a great success with the girls 
— they adore her already." Mrs. Saffery's voice 
was tinged with a rare enthusiasm. "She is really 
an acquisition down here. By the way, she mustn't 
tire herself — it's time some one else took her place." 
Mrs. Saffery went up to a tall, plain, broad- 
shouldered girl with eyeglasses. "Miss Cochrane," 
Luttrell heard her say, *xlo go and play for a little. 
Miss Arnold must be tired. Tell her to come over 
here." 

Miss Cochrane obeyed and went up to the piano. 
At first Magali shook her head and played more 
vigorously than ever, as if to demonstrate the fact 
that she was not at all tired. But then, receiving 
perhaps the last half of the message, she stopped, 
surrendered her seat, and, threading her way among 
the dancing couples, she approached the little group 
near the doorway. It was only then that she saw 
Luttrell standing there beside Mrs. Saffery and a 
priest whom she did not know. She came face to 
face with him, without any preparation for this im- 
mense and overwhelming surprise. 

"But I know Miss Arnold," she heard Luttrell 
say, and the next moment his hand had grasped 
hers, and he was looking down at her with his grave, 
dark eyes. "She was living in our part of the world 
last winter." 

Mrs. Saffery murmured something, and then, 
leaving them together, went into the next room to 
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see that all was in readiness for the address Father 
Milner was to give. 

"Mr. Elstone tells me that he knows Miss Ar- 
nold," said Mrs. Saffery. 

"Miss Arnold?" Father Milner looked at her 
in quick surprise. "Do you mean to say that girl 
who was playing just now is Miss Arnold?" 

"Yes. Do you know her?" 

"No, but I have heard of her," he said cau- 
tiously. 

"Nothing against her, I hope? The nuns at 
Shawhurst recommended her to me. Still, nuns do 
make mistakes " 

"Oh, but I'm sure there's nothing in the world 
against her," said Father Milner hastily. 

Mrs. Saffery looked relieved. 

"She's a charming child," she said, "and won- 
derfully trained and disciplined for her age. She 
makes herself useful here in all kinds of ways, and 
sometimes I'm afraid we drive the willing horse too 
hard." 

"Oh, well, I suppose this is only temporary — she 
won't stay here forever. By the way, I should like 
to speak to her presently." 

"I think she really wants a paid post — teaching 
or something like that," said Mrs. Saffery. "She 
and her mother are very hard up. Does Mr. El- 
stone come from Shawhurst too?' 

"Yes. Their property is called Shawhurst Place. 
An old one, I believe. He's the younger son, and 
I've received both him and his brother within the 
last few months. It was a curious story — the father 
died last autumn and was received on his death-bed. 
He begged his children before he died to learn for 
themselves the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
There's a girl — auite young — and she seems to be 
on the right road too. Unfortunately, the mother 
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is very violently opposed, and that's made it all the 
more difficult for these two sons." 

"And where," said Mrs. Saffery, "does little Miss 
Arnold come in?" 

Father Milner smiled. 

"Ah, that's a secret, and I mustn't say another 
word. But I may tell you this — that her being here 
won't be at all a disagreeable surprise to young 
Luttrell Elstone. One of the best of men, Mrs. 
Saffery. The girl he marries will be a very for- 
tunate person." 

"We don't encourage Hymen in settlements," said 
Mrs. Saffery, with a rare burst of humor, "but I 
must admit our workers are generally past the age 
to indulge in serious hopes of matrimony. I was 
half afraid Miss Arnold might have a disturbing 
effect upon us, but she's got a wise old head on 
those young shoulders." 

Father Milner looked at his watch. 

"It's nearly nine," he said, "and I suppose if you 
want me to talk to them I'd better begin." 

"I will tell Miss Cochrane." Mrs. Saffery left 
him, but returned almost immediately. 

"I wash my hands of the Elstone-Arnold affair," 
she said, smiling. "You're responsible for bringing 
such a good-looking young man down to the settle- 
ment." 

"I'll take all the responsibility," he said. 

The girls trooped into the inner room and took 
their seats on the wooden benches. Father Milner 
mounted the platform and began to talk to them. 
The theme of his discourse was upon the advisa- 
bility of making a short retreat during the summer 
holidays. It was a movement in which he was deeply 
interested. 

And in the now deserted dancing-room Luttrell 
was speaking to Magali. 
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"You won't be missed — really you won't. And I 
want you to stay here and talk to me." 

"Mrs. Saffery won't like it. And the girls are 
sure to notice." 

But Magali's protests were very half-hearted, and 
Luttrell felt sure that his will would prevail. 

"How did you come? Why did you come?" said 
Magali, after a brief struggle in which she was 
worsted. 

"I came with Father Milner; he induced me to 
penetrate to these fastnesses." 

"And you didn't know — anything?" 

"About your being here ? Not a word, Magali I 
But if I had, my darling child, do you think it would 
have stopped me?" 

He managed to inform those words with all that 
pent-up love and passion of the past few months. 
Magali felt an odd little thrill pass through her 
when he uttered those words — my darling child. 
They showed her as perhaps nothing else could have 
done how unchanged he was in his feelings toward 
her, how truly his heart was still hers, in spite of 
the cruel and arbitrary separation to which he had 
been subjected. 

Seeing him suddenly thus, she thought how splen- 
did he was ; how proud she was of him and of pos- 
sessing his love. The restrained passion of his words 
touched her. Magali weakened a little. In her cold, 
disciplined patience she had stoically endured the 
separation advised by her mother. But she had 
thought of Luttrell all the time; she had had beau- 
tiful, tender memories of him to console and com- 
fort her, to keep the love alive in her heart. But 
now it seemed to her that she could not bear the 
separation any longer. She could not tell him now 
that he must not come back — that he must not try 
to see her. She could not let him go without some 
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hope of seeing him soon again. She learned that 
evening; the measure of her love for Luttrell. She 
loved him so much that the thought terrified her; 
it was unlike any emotion she had felt before. Surely 
it could not be right — surely it must be an exag- 
geration to love any one in this way. . . . Lut- 
trell, watching her, saw only a cold, pale face with 
downcast eyes and a firmly closed mouth that be- 
trayed no sign of softness nor of yielding. 

"Magali, are you going to keep me waiting for- 
ever?" 

She was silent. How could she answer him ? She 
did not dare even meet his eyes lest he should, look- 
ing into hers, read something of the truth. 

Across the sudden silence they could hear the 
raised voice of Father Milner addressing the girls. 
He was reading out the dates of the retreats and 
the names of the convents where they would be held. 

"Magali, are you going to torture me forever, 
my dear?" 

His voice had dropped to a low, deep tone, as if 
he were suffering. 

"Have you minded so much?" she said simply. 

Magali had been taught all her life to bear with 
fortitude the absence of things she wished for, and 
the training had stood her in pretty good stead 
during the past few months. But that the separa- 
tion could nave hurt Luttrell very badly — almost 
unbearably — had not occurred to her. She had 
found occupation ; she had become quickly interested 
in her work; she hoped soon that Lady Elstone 
would relent and receive her. She had not even 
felt any violent impatience for these things to hap- 
pen. But now she knew that she could never recover 
that calm acceptance of the inevitable. She had 
made no struggle, but Luttrell had spoken to her 
in a way which aroused her fighting spirit, and made 
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her ready to resist those harsh mandates which had 
kept them apart so long. 

Of course I have minded, as you call it ! What 
do you think, Magali dear?" 

"What can we do?" she said. 

"Oh, you must give me some hope of seeing you 
— some hope that you intend to fulfil your promise 
to me," he said. "This state of things can t go on 
much longer." 

"Not a moment longer than I can help," she said. 

"I really think that's the first encouraging word 
you have ever said to me," said Luttrell. 

"Is it? But what can I do?" 

"You must let me come and see you, now I've 
discovered you," said Luttrell masterfully. 

"No — not here — I'm sure you mayn't come here !" 

"No followers allowed?" he asked with a chuckle. 

"I don't know if they're allowed or not, but no 
one ever has any." 

"Then you must come west and meet me. I'm 
sure I can get hold of my Aunt Grace — Mrs. Cobb 
— to chaperon us." 

"But I'm too busy really ever to go west." 

"Oh, but that's nonsense, you know," said Lut- 
trell. "You must spare a little time to see the per- 
son you're going to marry. He mustn't be utterly 
neglected I" 

You mustn't tempt me," she said, speaking the 
words with an effort, rather as if they had been 
dragged from her. 

"1 want to have something settled. I want to 
be openly engaged to you. I want to fix the date 
of our wedding. Oh, Magali, it's awful seeing you 
here in this crowd. Why can't we go away and 
talk?" 

"Because I'm on duty here to-night. I can't leave 
the club till it closes at ten." 
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"I ought to come before the club," he said rue- 
fully. 

She looked at him now with perfectly grave eyes. 

"You come — almost before everything," she 
said. 

Luttrell smiled. "Oh, you darling child, how 
much of you is nineteen and how much exactly 
ninety years old?" 

Mrs. Saffery came back into the room. 

"Father Milner is saying it's time for him to 
go, Mr. Elstone. He has finished his address. And 
he would like to be introduced to Miss Arnold 
before he goes." 

Luttrell smiled in the frank, friendly way of the 
man who has never known rebuff. "Oh, but we 
have only just come I" 

"It is nearly half-past nine," said Mrs. Saffery, 
"and we close at ten. 

She was struck now with something that was 
at once unusual and arresting in the young man's 
personality. He looked very wonderfully alive — 
a quality that carries its own attraction. And he 
looked, too, as if he were illuminated with a kind 
of strange inward happiness that irradiated his 
whole personality. Could it be that he was in love 
with little Miss Arnold? Could it be that in bring- 
ing him down to-night Father Milner had added 
another chapter to a pretty little romance? 

She glanced quickly from him to Magali. So 
they had known each other before. Mrs. Saffery 
was sensitively conscious of the presence of some 
deep emotion, unusual in those prosaic precincts. 
But she had learned a little of Luttrell's family and 
position, and she felt it was unlikely there could be 
anything between them; Magali's obscure, penni- 
less position made it seem additionally unlikely. Yet 
the girl was beautiful in her cold, aloof way. She 
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found herself pitying her — she did not quite know 
why. 

Father Milner joined them then and Magali was 
presented to him. The girls had begun to dance 
again, and Miss Cochrane had good-naturedly re- 
sumed her seat at the piano. But Luttrell's pres- 
ence, the obviously deep interest he was taking in 
Miss Arnold, had by no means escaped comment, 
and there were some significant giggles to be heard 
among the returning girls. With their unerring 
flair they had detected the signs of what seemed to 
be a really promising romance. 

"I think we ought to be going now, Luttrell," said 
Father Milner. We keep early hours, you know." 

Luttrell turned to Magali. 

u We must finish our talk another time. I hope 
Mrs. Saffery will let me come down one day. Good 
night, Miss Arnold." 

To call her Magali would give Mrs. Saffery too 
much knowledge of the intimacy he dared not yet 
proclaim. 

"Delighted — any time," murmured Mrs. Saffery 
conventionally. 

Luttrell followed Father Milner out into the 
intense darkness of a moonless summer night. They 
had regained the Whitechapel Road and had left 
Aldgate behind them before Luttrell spoke. In 
front of them stretched the long, lighted thorough- 
fare of Lcadenhall Street, alive with innumerable 
omnibuses and heavy drays, and all the tireless, 
ceaseless traffic of a great city that can never be 
said to sleep. Above them the dark blue sky was 
thinly scattered with stars. But to Luttrell the 
whole aspect of London was changed — it had be- 
come a magic city because it held Magali. The 
clustered lights were fairy illuminations. There was 
romance in the huge, dark, solid city houses. There 
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were delicious mysteries lurking in the quiet little 
courts and alleys. He turned abruptly to Father 
M ilner. 

"Did you guess, Father? That is the Miss Ar- 
nold I want to marry." 

"Yes. I felt it must be as soon as I heard the 
name and saw you go up and speak to her." 

4 'And now," said Luttrell, I want to marry her 
more than ever." 

They walked on to the Bank in silence. . . . 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The stir and bustle of departure animated Lon- 
don. The trains were packed with rosy-faced 
children, boys and girls, going home for the holi- 
days, or journeying with their mothers and nurses 
to the seaside. The last days of July proved very 
hot, and Luttrell feared a little for Magali in the 
closer atmosphere of the East End during the sultry 
weather that prevailed. 

He was just meditating a second expedition to 
Whitechapel when Ivo paid him a visit. His com- 
ing was quite unexpected, and he arrived just as 
Luttrell was finishing luncheon and was about to 
light a cigarette. 

4t Hello, Lutt!" 

Ivo came in smiling. 

"I thought you'd abandoned me," said Luttrell, 
pushing a box of cigarettes toward him. 

"I have been busy." 

"By the way, have you had lunch?" 

"Yes, ages ago. It s late, you know." 

He sat down near the window. 

"By Jove! It's hot to-day." 

"Yes," agreed Luttrell. 
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Luttrell felt nervous. He thought that he would 
certainly have to tell Ivo about Magali to-day, and 
the prospect alarmed him. It was more than three 
months now since Ivo had asked her to marry him 
and had been refused, and although he looked very 
serene and contented to-day and not at all as if he 
were suffering, Luttrell could not believe that he 
was capable of forgetting her so quickly. Still, 
there was something mysterious about this long 
avoidance of himself, and he longed to discover the 
real reason of it. For it was so utterly at vari- 
ance with all his previous knowledge of his brother. 

He would not tell him just yet about himself and 
Magali. He would wait a little, perhaps until Ivo 
showed signs of departure. It was always easier to 
tell something disagreeable or important at the last 
moment, just as one was saying good-by. But the 
knowledge that he would certainly have to tell Ivo 
to-day made his manner a little reserved and con- 
strained. 

"Been working hard?" asked Luttrell. 

"Not exactly working," Ivo admitted rather 
reluctantly. 

It was then, perhaps, that it first occurred to 
Luttrell that Ivo in coming here to-day had a 
counter-confidence to make. It was impossible for 
him to hazard any conjecture as to its nature, for 
Ivo's life during the past three months had been 
a sealed book to him. Father Milner had lifted a 
tiny corner of the veil when he acknowledged that 
Ivo had been received, but he had been very cau- 
tious in speaking of him, he had revealed scarcely 
anything at all. Luttrell dismissed the thought that 
in that interval Ivo had fallen in love with and per- 
haps become engaged to another woman. Yet what- 
ever he had to tell him it could be nothing hard or 
unpleasant, for Luttrell thought he had never seen 
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him look so contented and satisfied before. Satis- 
fied, . . . Yes, that was the word — the only one, 
indeed, that could adequately express the calm look 
of contentment that made Ivo so beautiful to look 
upon to-day. 

There were physical changes in him also. I-Je 
looked older and thinner. Now one came to exam- 
ine it, his face was curiously spiritualized, as if by 
some subtle interior process that affected the body 
through the soul. He had lost something of his 
boyish gaiety. Yet he was obviously very happy. 
. . . What had made him so happy — wnen only 
three months ago he had been in a state of almost 
desperate misery? 

Luttrell smoked in silence, waiting for Ivo to 
speak. 

"Have you seen Father Milner lately?" Ivo asked 
at last. 

"Yes. He took me down to the wilds of the 
East End the other night to see some settlement 
he's interested in." 

"Did he tell you that he had received me?" 

"Yes. He said you'd given him leave to tell me 
that much." 

"He didn't tell you anything more?" 

"No. I — I was anxious to hear about you — how 
you were getting on. You see, it's such ages since 
you've been near me. I began to be afraid you 
were offended. . . ." 

"Why should I be offended?" inquired Ivo with 
a touch of surprise. 

"Well, it was so unlike you. And I couldn't ac- 
count for it." 

"Whose settlement did you visit in the East 
End?" 

"A Mrs. Saffery's. I believe it's rather a new 
one. Ivo — Miss Arnold was there." 
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It was difficult for him to utter her name, but as 
he pronounced it he looked steadily at his brother's 
face. Ivo, however, did not lose his look of calm 
— almost of detachment. It gave Luttrell courage 
to proceed. 

"Ivo— old man — you'll think me vile. ... I 
thought perhaps you might have heard something. 
. . . But the fact is I've been in love with Magali 
Arnold for a long time — before you were, in fact 
. . . and I spoke to her at Shawhurst soon after 
you left. When her mother gives her consent we 
shall be married." 

"You?" said Ivc in obvious astonishment. 
"You " He looked at Luttrell. 

Luttrell waited in anguish to hear his next re- 
mark. It seemed to him so certain that Ivo must 
hate him for having stepped in and won this woman 
he loved. He would certainly see something secret 
and underhand and perhaps perfidious in this love 
of his. 

"I can hardly believe it. You and Magali " 

said Ivo at last. 

Evidently the news had taken him completely by 
surprise. No idle rumor could have reached his 
ears. But there was no anger in his voice, and Lut- 
trell hardly dared trust to the impression he had 
received — that there was actual pleasure in it 

"Thanks most awfully for telling me, Lutt. It 
seems to make what I've got to tell you so much 
easier. So much more — right/ 9 

The tears rushed suddenly to Luttrell's eyes. His 
relief was so immense that he could scarcely con- 
trol his emotion ; it seemed to him as if an immense 
weight had been lifted from his heart. 

"Oh, Ivo — I've been afraid to tell you. I've been 
afraid it would come between us!" 
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"Once, perhaps," said Ivo musingly; "but not 
now, Lutt. 

Luttrell said slowly: 

"You mean — you don't care any more?" 

It was incomprehensible to him that any one could 
forget Magali so quickly. 

Ivo shook his head. 

"It isn't even quite that. I think, in a sense, I 
shall always love her." 

"But there's some one else? Some one you love 
more?" 

Ivo raised his clear blue eyes. 

"Yes, Lutt. That's it. But not quite in the way 
you think. But I couldn't tell you till it was all quite 
settled. Yesterday I took the first step— I sent in 
my papers." 

"Sent in your papers? Do you mean you're go- 
ing to retire? Why, I thought you were working 
for the Staff College !" 

"That was before. But everything's changed 
now. Since I became a Catholic, nothing has seemed 
the same." 

"You — you don't regret it?" suggested Luttrell 
hesitatingly. 

A strange misgiving took possession of him. Had 
Ivo found life in his regiment too hard since his 
conversion? It was perhaps not a very usual step 
for a young man to take. People tolerated Cath- 
olics who were born in the Faith, but the convert 
always laid himself open to misconception. 

"Regret it?" Ivo gave a cheering little laugh. 
"No — -I'm about mad with joy, Lutt. That's what's 
the matter with mel" 

Luttrell began to understand dimly. He even 
felt a vague envy of Ivo, upon whom perhaps spir- 
itual joys had keen lavished with a far greater 
prodigality and abundance than upon himself. But 
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he had experienced therrr sufficiently both before and 
after his conversion to understand his brother, to 
sympathize with him. Ivo's conversion had been 
less swift and sudden than his own. But now as he 
looked at him he was vaguely conscious that Ivo 
had drunk more deeply of tne proffered cup. Words 
came abruptly to his recollection: All Thy waves 
and storms have gone over me. 

"There was really only one thing to do. I can't 
give everything to the poor, Lutt, so much of it is 
entailed and must belong to you. And I'm so glad 
to think Magali will share it with you — that makes 
it all quite perfect. I can picture you both at Shaw- 
hurst, and I shall only make one condition, that you 
are to restore the old chapel." 

Luttrell was still perplexed. 

"And you, Ivo?" 

"I am going to be a priest as soon as they'll let 
me. They won't accept a convert, you know, till 
he's been a certain time in the Churcn. I've known 
this, Lutt, from the day I was received — I'm not sure 
that I wasn't thinking of it before. I saw the future 
as clearly as living man can ever see it. There 
was nothing I could keep back." Jie paused a 
moment and Luttrell heard him repeating under 
his breath the words of St. Ignatius's prayer : Take, 
O Lord, and receive my liberty, my memory, my 
understanding, and my will — all that I have and 
possess. . . . 

Luttrell felt a strange, choking sensation in his 
throat ; he could not speak. 

"I saw then why Magali had refused me — it was 
to leave me free for another Love. It was part 
of the plan which hurt one while it shaped. Father 
Milner told me to come into the Churcn with these 
words in my heart : Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do? I was very unhappy at the time — I was suf* 
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fering frightfully. Then suddenly it all changed. 
Lutt, I could say with St. Francis of Assisi, My God 
and my AIL It's more than two months ago, but 
that first fervor has hardly ever left me. Sometimes 
I think it's consuming me." 

Accounted for now were the spiritualized fea- 
tures; the grave, contented, detached calm; the sat* 
isfied serenity. It was a new Ivo, born again, not 
of the flesh, but of the spirit. An Ivo upon whom 
strange, mystical joys had been bestowed. . . . 

"Very soon I shall be going to Rome to begin 
my studies. I can work at Latin and Italian in the 
meantime — both will be useful to me later. And 
there's mother still to be told and I've got business 
to see to — the transferring of the property to you 
and your heirs." 

Luttrell suddenly realized how completely Ivo 
was to pass out of their lives. He was to enter a 
jealous service that would demand of him all his 
time and talents, as well as his love. 

"I hope you'll be married as soon as possible. 
What did you mean by saying you had to wait for 
Mrs. Arnold's consent? What objection can she 
have?" 

44 She asks that mother may receive Magali at 
Shawhurst — welcome her, in fact, as a future 
daughter-in-law. You know her own husband's 
people never recognized her or Magali, and she 
doesn't want her daughter to have the same experi- 
ence. And so far, you see, mother has refused to 
receive her. She won't take any steps to further 
our marriage — she dislikes the thought of my mar- 
rying Magali so much. . . ." 

"Ah, but you mustn't delay it on that account," 
said Ivo. "I want you and Magali to go and live 
in the old place and make it what I should have tried 
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to make it — what my father would certainly have 
made it if he'd only lived." 

"I must see Mrs. Arnold again and explain every- 
thing to her," said Luttrell. "But I shall hate tak- 
ing Shawhurst away from you." 

u You mustn't think you have done that," said Ivo 
quietly. "You must remember that vou have en- 
abled me to do what I so wish for. If I hadn't had 
a brother — a brother like you, Lutt — it would have 
been much more difficult for me to take this step. 
But you have made it all so easy !" 

Luttrell could speak to him now of the difficulties 
and obstacles that so far were delaying his mar- 
riage. It was easy to speak frankly to Ivo now, and 
the feeling that all barriers between them were eter- 
nally removed gave Luttrell a solid sense of joy 
such as perhaps he had never before experienced. 
Ivo was so dear to him and they had been such close 
and intimate brothers all their lives that the last 
few months had been a purgatory to Luttrell. He 
had not yet begun fully to envisage all the results 
that Ivo's contemplated action would involve; he 
was thinking only that his brother's spiritual evo- 
lution had conducted him to such paths that released 
them alike from all fear of rivalry, all possibility 
of jealousy. And Luttrell felt certain that ivo would 
never turn back. He had heard and obeyed the 
mystical command which nearly two thousand years 
ago had caused St. Peter to fling aside his nets on 
the shores of the Lake of Galilee. The command 
had lost nothing of its force, nothing of its power, 
to call men to that self-denying service; it could 
sound still with an urgency that admitted of no 
refusal. . . . 

Ivo had great possessions ; he had had them long 
enough to realize their worldly value, their un- 
doubted importance. They had been perhaps sweet 
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to him. He loved Shawhurst, and he must have 
had dreams of settling down to live there with a 
wife and children about him. His home had been 
in a very special sense dear to him. But he was 
not sorrowful because he had been called to lay 
aside these possessions and to seek that voluntary 
poverty his chosen service would involve. He was 
eager to respond. His surrender and submission 
had been joyful and immediate. And yet Luttrell 
knew that he must have counted the cost in these 
months he had spent in coming to a decision. Ivo 
was not impulsive. He would have realized that 
the life offered to him would, without doubt, be 
very hard to a man brought up as he had been. 
Submission, obedience to superiors, the iron disci* 
pline, all these are perhaps even less easy for the 
rich man who has been his own master and enjoyed 
a great measure of liberty. 

And so this was why Father Milner had warned 
him not to be anxious about Ivo. He had known 
of this intention. He had watched, as a father 
might watch, the process of conversion in his peni- 
tent. Not slow and long, as is so often the case, 
but swift, overwhelming, passionate, in its intensity, 
in its complete absorption of the soul. . . . All 
lesser loves had been driven out of Ivo's heart by 
the consuming force of this Divine Love that will 
tolerate no rival. Mystic theology teaches that there 
is no joy on the human plane comparable to that 
joy. And Ivo had already drunk deeply of it. 
One saw in him the type that would follow his 
Beloved Master to the death. ... It was a 
draught that gave forgetfulness of other loves and 
other delights. 

Luttrell never forgot the long interview he had 
with Ivo on that summer afternoon. Once he 
thought fantastically that his very room had been 
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sanctified by the presence of Ivo in hit fresh 
holiness. 

And as they talked, Ivo revealed a little of the 
immense grace that had been vouchsafed to him. 
Timidly, humbly, he spoke of the future. Of his 
own unworthiness. Of his prayers that he might be 
found worthy. He had acquired a new simplicity^— 
the simplicity of the detached soul, guided by a 
single supernatural intention. . . . 

At last he rose to go. 

"I shall come up to-morrow to see the lawyers, 
and I want you to be there. There are some formal- 
ities to be gone through, Lutt, about the trans- 
ference of the property to you. They'd better get 
things in hand at once. I want you to go and live 
at Snawhurst as soon as you can. ' 

"But you won't be going to Rome yet?" 

"I shall go this autumn, though I can't be a stu- 
dent probably till the spring. Lutt — I shall have 
to tell mother soon. She doesn't know I'm a Cath- 
olic yet — I felt it would hurt her too much coming 
so soon after your conversion. Once I thought I 
was gomg to hurt her in quite a different way — • 
about Magali, I mean. But now I mustn't delay — 
I must go and see her and tell her. It's something 
I can't write. . . ." 

"I am afraid she will never consent to live at 
Shawhurst if I take Magali there," said Luttrell. 

"I'm sure it will all come right one of these days, 
Lutt. I feel as if she must come too. We must 

pray " For the first time a look of sadness 

came into his blue eyes. "If she were only a Cath- 
olic, she'd be glad and proud to give a son to the 
priesthood." 

When he had gone, Luttrell sat down and wrote 
a letter to Magali. He would come and see her, 
not to-morrow, as he had to meet Ivo, but the day 
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after. She had better explain a little to Mrs. Saf- 
fery, and say that he had really rather a right to 
come ! Positively she must receive him, for he had 
something of the greatest importance to tell her. 
Something that might affect their future very much. 
It wasn't anything bad — it was something that con- 
cerned dear old Ivo. He couldn't write it — it was 
much too long — but she mustn't refuse to see him 
and then he would tell her everything. 

It was the happiest and most hopeful letter he 
had ever written to Magali. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Iuttrell made his second journey to the East 
^ End alone, two days after his interview with 
Ivo. The heat still continued and made him think 
of Shawhurst, of the green fields, the cool, grey 
Downs, the glimpses of the Channel, with a nos- 
talgia that was almost painful. Until the last two 
days he had never even remotely considered the 
prospect of spending his life there, it had been so 
incontestably first the property of his father and 
then of Ivo, that he seemed to have no claim upon 
it at all. And now in a few months, perhaps, it 
would be all his. Luttrell felt the responsibility 
all the more because he had not been educated, as 
Ivo had, to fit him specially for his future posi- 
tion. Ever since Ivo had come of age he had been 
consulted on all matters concerning the estate, and 
already he had a fair knowledge of all its details. 
But with Luttrell this had never been thought nec- 
essary, and he approached the responsibility of it 
with something of fear and apprehension. The king 
who has succeeded to the throne through an abdica- 
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tion must always feel that there is something lacking 
to his kingship. And this was perhaps Luttrell's at- 
titude toward an inheritance that did not seem prop- 
erly to belong to him. 

He reached the settlement early in the afternoon. 
In the daytime Whitechapel lost much of its mys- 
tery and formed part of the great working world 
of London. Crowds of hurrying pedestrians 
thronged the pavements on both sides or the wide, 
cobbled road that merges from Aldgate into White- 
chapel. The traffic was congested and almost cease- 
less, and it was with difficulty he managed to cross 
the road. He walked quickly through the labyrinth 
of mean streets and came at last to the quiet thor- 
oughfare that held the settlement. 

Luttrell rang the bell and was soon shown up into 
the same sitting-room where Mrs. Saffery had re- 
ceived them on the former occasion. To his relief, 
it was empty, but very soon afterward Mrs. Saffery 
came in. Her first words disclosed the fact that 
she had come on purpose to have a few words with 
him. 

"I've told Miss Arnold that I want to have five 
minutes 9 conversation with you before she comes 
down/' she said, shaking hands with Luttrell. u Will 
you sit down, Mr. Elstone? I have been thinking 
of you a good deal. I believe there's some under- 
standing, isn't there, between you and Miss 
Arnold?" 

Luttrell said stiffly: 

"I consider myself engaged to Miss Arnold." 

"I'm very glad indeed to hear it — if you will 
allow me to say so." 

"It's very kind of you," said Luttrell, smiling 
in his pleasant way. "I wish every one would be 
as kind about it." 

"And aren't they?" 
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"Very far from it. We've had hardly any en- 
couragement — from any one. I'm having a pretty 
bad time, Mrs. Saffery, and I don't think Magali 
quite understands." 

"Won't you tell me?" 

Luttrell explained briefly the circumstances of 
their engagement, and the difficulties that had arisen 
about their marriage. 

"But there's a new development I can't tell you 
about just yet," he added. 4 4t may make a differ- 
ence. It's really about that I wanted to see Magali 
to-day." 

"Well, in any case, I hope you will persuade her 
to leave town, and if possible go home to her mother. 
We close the clubs in the summer and the workers 
all go home for a rest." 

"And won't Magali? . . ." he asked. 

"She must leave here, of course, because the house 
is practically closed — there's only a caretaker. But 
I can't get her to go home — she wants to find some 
work — permanent work. I believe she's making 
some arrangements to stay at a convent in London. 
But she wants rest and country air — she's been 
working very hard. And if it's been a trying time 
for you, I'm sure it must have been equally trying 
for her." 

"I'm very anxious, indeed, that she should go 
down to Shawhurst," he said. "You see, it's near 
my own home, and if everything's settled soon, as 
I hope it may be, we shall be able to see something 
of each other." 

"If I can ever be of any use " she suggested. 

There was something maternal in her attitude 
toward Magali, and she had a strong wish to be- 
friend the young couple. The girl was pretty and 
charming and would make a sweet wife, and had 
not Father Milne r expressed his conviction that Lut- 
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trell Elstone's wife would be a singularly fortunate 
being? 

"Oh, thanks very much indeed,'* said Luttrell. 

"I'll call Magah down. I'm really delighted to 
think you won't encourage her in this foolish plan 
of spending August in town." 

She left the room and returned in a few min- 
utes, bringing Magali with her. 

"You two had better go for a walk a little later," 
said Mrs. Saffery. "You know I can't guarantee 
that you'll be left undisturbed here all the after- 
noon. But I hope Mr. Elstone will come back to 
tea if the prospect doesn't alarm him too much." 

She went out, leaving them alone. When the 
door was shut, he held out his arms to Magali 
without moving from his old position. 

"Come, Magali, my dearest," he said in a deep, 
low voice. 

She approached him, trembling. Luttrell drew 
her close to him. At first they did not speak. 
Magali made no attempt to release herself from 
that long embrace; it seemed to her that she had 
been waiting for this moment across the long weeks 
of separation, when his love for her had become 
more like a beautiful dream than a precious reality. 
Now in this little East-End room, with its narrow 
strip of sky visible above the roofs of the opposite 
houses, Luttrell had been given back to her. 

But she was wise enough to know that the sep- 
aration had not been without its practical use. It 
had taught her, as perhaps nothing else could have 
done, the steadfastness and immutability of her own 
feeling for him. She had learned that his love for 
her had deep roots in his heart, and was not a 
capricious emotion evoked by her presence, that per- 
haps, indeed, it had been strengthened and confirmed 
by this ordeal of separation. She loved Luttrell 
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much more than on the day when she had promised 
to marry him. Would it always be like this, she 
wondered — that each time she saw him she should 
love him more — find everlastingly fresh qualities in 
him to love ? 

"Well, Magali, are you glad to see me? n he said 
at last, looking down at her with a deep tenderness 
in his dark eyes. 

"So verv glad, Luttrell." 

He lifted her face with his hand. She was very 
beautiful ; he felt there was not a line, not a tint 
in her face, he could wish to change. 

"You haven't asked me my great news." 

"Oh, Luttrell, you don't mean that Lady Elstone 
has given her consent?" 

A cloud shadowed his face. 

"No— if that had been the case, I should have 
sent you a telegram. I should have wanted you 
to get that news as quickly as possible. But things 
are changing so that I think, perhaps, we shan't need 
it — so much at least. I'll tell you all about it when 
we go out." 

"Shall we start now? Mrs. Saffery seemed to 
want us to go for a walk," suggested Magali. 

"I told her that we were engaged. She knows 
I've a right to come to see you," he said as they 
went down the stairs into the narrow, paneled hall. 

Magali opened the front door and they went out 
into the street. 

"Which way shall we go?" he asked. "You know 
more about it than I do." 

"I think the walk by the Tower is nicest. I like 
to see the river." 

"So do I," agreed Luttrell. 

They walked past the great grey buildings of the 
Mint, past the blocks of model-dwellings that had 
sprung up close to them, past the charming, old- 
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fashioned houses In Trinity Square (where Magali 
always thought she would like to live), till they 
came upon the Tower lying tranquilly in the after- 
noon sunshine. The Thames flowed past it with 
troubled-looking waters of tarnished silver. Be- 
yond, the gigantic silhouette of the Tower Bridge 
rose high above its surroundings, dwarfing them with 
its huge skeleton shape, that looked out of all pro- 
portion to the other buildings in its vicinity. A 
cooler air blew from the river, which was very 
animated to-day with steamers, and busy, noisy, little 
tugs, and lazily floating barges performing their un- 
hurried journeying. The bridges, too, were full of 
traffic, and a constant stream of pedestrians, of 
cyclists, of cabs and carriages, omnibuses and motors 
flowed continually over them. Even the Thames had 
a different aspect here, with the innumerable docks 
and wharves, whither steamers and great sailing- 
ships came from the ends of the world to unlade 
their rich burden of merchandise, the precious re- 
sults of their far trafficking. Ships that were often 
damaged and worn by their long exposure to the 
perils of wind and wave. 

"It's really romantic when you live here,'* Magali 
told him. "I went to Wapping and Shadwell the 
other day — it's like a new world. The farther east 
you go the more curious and wonderful it all seems 
to be." 

"But I think it's all perfectly charming/' said 
Luttrell. "I like to see these huge wharves and 
warehouses. The great waterways of the world are 
always interesting to us islanders." 

But he was thinking much more of the charming, 
dark, little face that looked up so eagerly into his 
than of the ships that came up the Thames. 

"Mrs. Saffery says I'm to persuade you to go back 
to Shawhurst," he told her presently. 
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"You know I can't go there!" 

"And why not, please?" 

"Because nothing's settled yet." 

"And since when hasn't it been settled?' 9 

"Oh, Luttrell !" 

"Oh, Magali!" He mimicked her, but with an 
adorable tenderness. 

"Don't talk about that now, please. I want to 
hear your wonderful news." 

"I was just going to tell you. I hardly know 
where to begin. . . . Well, Ivo came to see me 
yesterday — for the first time since Easter." 

"Oh, does he know? Did you tell him?" 

"Yes." 

"And what did he say? Was he angry with 
you?" 

"No, he wasn't angry, my dear. You'll hardly 
believe it, but I think he was actually pleased. He 
said it made everything so much easier for 
him." 

"Easier?" She was puzzled. 

"He tells me that since he was received the whole 
world has changed for him. He has sent in his 
papers, and he is going to make Shawhurst over 
to me — to us, rather. Because, you see, he's got a 
vocation — he intends to be a priest." 

Magali was silent. 

"He is glad to think you are to be there to share 
Shawhurst with me. He wants me to restore the 
chapel and start a mission. And he would like us 
to be married as soon as possible and take up our 
life there!" 

Still Magali did not speak. She had not expected, 
and she felt that she did not want, such a dazzling 
future as that. She would have preferred to share 
Luttrell's quiet London life. The prospect of be- 
ing a rich woman — a very rich woman — had little 
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attraction for her. She had never possessed any- 
thing, and she shrank from possessing so much. It 
seemed to divide the future too sharply from the 
past. She felt that she could have been perfectly 
happy in a very little home with Luttrell. 

"Well, don't you like the idea?" he asked at last, 
puzzled and made vaguely anxious by her continued 
silence. 

"Not altogether," she admitted. 

"Why, what's wrong with it?" 

"Oh, Luttrell — you know I'm not used to that 
kind of life. Your mother's quite right — I'm not at 
all the girl you ought to marry." 

"And why not, pray? Isn't it for me to decide?" 

"I'm not used to being rich. I've never had — 
anything. I shall feel like the beggar maid." 

Luttrell laughed. 

"It's not too late for you to back out of it, you 
know. I can tell Ivo that his scheme — which he 
thought so beautiful — doesn't suit us !" 

"Oh, but you mustn't fail him. And, besides, it 
will suit you perfectly!" 

"I don't think! When you've just torn it!" 

"But you needn't marry me. You see, you are 
quite free." 

"Oh, Magali!" he remonstrated, and now there 
was a touch of impatience in his tone that he could 
not altogether repress. "Don't you believe even 
now that I love you — that I couldn't give you up 
for fifty Shawhursts? What can I say to make you 
realize how dear you are to me?" He looked at 
her with something of despair. ^ "And if you refuse 
to live at Shawhurst, we must just tell Ivo to think 
of some other plan. For I am not going there 
without you — I think if I am doomed to cjo through 
life without you, London would seem the less dreary 
of the twor 
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"It's only that I'm afraid you will be sorry later 
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"Sorry?" 

"That you hadn't married some one else!" 

"Perhaps you would like to choose her for me?" 

"A girl who's been brought up like Ernie — accus- 
tomed to that sort of home and surroundings." 

"Dear Magali, how obstinate you are I ..." 

"But, of course, if you think it's your duty to live 
at Shawhurst, I can't say anything." 

"I think it's my duty, under the circumstances, 
and so does Ivo. He said that his having a brother 
like me made it so much easier for him to give it 
up— it set him free to be a priest. And he's glad 
you are to be my wife. What more can you want, 
in heaven's name?" 

"I'm not asking more. I should be happier with 
so much less !" 

"And I'm so glad to have more to give you than 
I ever dreamed of having!" 

They walked on for a little way in silence. 
Magali's eyes were fixed upon the beautiful, ancient, 
battlemented walls of the Tower, its fine grouping, 
the delicacy of its outlines contrasting splendidly 
with its superb, massive masonry. It seemed to 
guard closely the secret of its own tragedies as it 
watched through long centuries the grey and silver 
waters of the Thames flowing past its walls. 

"We haven't said anything to my mother yet. 
But we're going home on Saturday and then Ivo 
means to tell her. He thinks she won't care to 
go on living at Shawhurst under such changed con- 
ditions. But he is very firm about one thing — he 
doesn't want us to delay our marriage. I believe 
he's got some thought in his head about wishing to 
see us settled there before he begins his 
studies." 
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"I suppose even mother will think everything is 
very much altered now," said Magali. 

Yes. It'll be for you to say, you see, who's to 
come to Shawhurst in the future I' 

"Lady Elstone will feel leaving it all very much. 
I shall hate that part of it, Luttrell." 

"So shall I, and I wish she and Ernie could have 
stayed on there. But under the circumstances, I'm 
afraid it won't be possible — we can't even think of 
it." 

"You'll really tell her on Saturday?" 

"Yes. Ivo will, at least. That's why I want you 
to go down to the convent this week to be on the 
spot. I shall come over on Sunday and I want to 
be sure of finding you there. You won't fail me, 
Magali?" 

"No, I won't fail you, if you really wish me to 
be there, Luttrell," sne said gravely. 

"Oh, but I do really wish it," he assured her ear- 
nestly. "I want to settle something definitely about 
our wedding. It must be very soon, you know, 
Magali. We've waited quite long enough." 
• boon r 

"Well, this is July — very nearly August. I 
thought perhaps September, before Ivo goes to 
Rome, as he seems bent on doing." 

She was thinking to herself: "Magali Elstone 
. . . Mrs. Luttrell Elstone," and it seemed im- 
possible that this name should ever be hers. "It's 
impossible" — so her thoughts ran on — "it's too won- 
derful ever to be true. This can't be happening to 
me. I'm sure I shall never be Magali Elstone. It's 
much too pretty — it's far prettier than Magali 
Arnold. ..." 

And then she tried to picture herself living in 
that great gabled house in its beautiful setting of 
woods. She had never been quite near it, had only 
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seen it from the road, lying remote, stately, and 
dignified in its ancient splendor. But she would far, 
far rather have lived in a pleasant, rambling cot- 
tage like the one at Long Farm. The splendor of 
Shawhurst Place dazzled her. . . . 

Luttrell seemed to have read some of her 
thoughts, for he said suddenly, taking her hand: 

"Dear Mrs. Luttrell Elstone — that is to be!" 

And this time Magali only said: 

"Oh, Luttrell, I don't feel as though it could 
ever be true I" 

"We must make it come true, then, as soon as 
possible. In September. . . . Six, seven, eight 
weeks, Magali ! But eight at the very outside. 
You're such an elusive little creature — I am always 
afraid you will slip out of my sight and vanish for- 

They stood there side by side watching the silver 
water flowing past them, faintly gold where the sun 
touched the great ripples. And Luttrell was hold- 
ing her hand in his while he went on speaking. 

"You shall play to me every evening. ... I 
shall never get tired of that gay, sad music of yours I 
And I'll take you up to the Lion's Paw to look at 
the sea. It's such a ripping walk, Magali, with the 
wind blowing in your face straight from the sea all 
the way! And a scent of gorse and thyme. . . . 
It's real Sussex, you know. You look across the 
Downs to the sea, lying like a shadow, half grey 
and half gold, with that odd, uphill look it has 
when you see it from a height. And there's Chanc- 
tonbury Ring outlined all soft and warm and dark 
against the sky. And then you turn and look the 
other way, and you see hall the county spreading 
out northward till it touches the Surrey hdls, with 
the blue darkness of the Weald lying in between. 
. . . You won't feel afraid of it any more, Magali, 
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for it'll be your home, you know. It'll be all yours, 
you see. Because you'll be mine then — my very 
own beloved. ... I shall give you the half of 
my kingdom, though I'm not the real king, but a 
usurper! ..." 

He spoke with an excitement and a deep emo- 
tion that were rare with him. And Magali was 
thrilled and a little carried away by his words, 
by the glowing look that accompanied them. 

"Oh, Luttrell, I shan't be afraid. I'm sure I shall 
love it all. And for me you'll always be the real 



CHAPTER XXX 

ON THE following Saturday afternoon Ivo and 
Luttrell journeyed down to Shawhurst to- 
gether. In the wide Sussex fields the harvest had 
nearly all been reaped, but the stubble glowed with 
a warm, mellow gold in the sunlight, and looked pale 
against the darkness of the summer woods. Little 
clouds dappled the horizon, and here and there one 
detached itself and floated landward, to be lost 
soon in the brilliant blue of the sky. 

Then the Downs came in sight, delicately painted 
with soft grey and lilac effects. On their lower 
slopes the dark line of massed trees could be dis- 
tinguished, sheltering the half-hidden little villages 
grouped around the fine Norman tower of an an- 
cient grey church. 

Ivo spoke very little on the journey. He sat 
in the corner of the compartment which Luttrell 
and he were sharing undisturbed, his eyes fixed on 
the scene through which the train was rapidly trav- 
eling. Luttrell felt that this might be perhaps the 
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last time Ivo would make that familiar journey, and 
visit the home that had been in such a special sense 
dear to him. How could he bear to give it up ? 
Would he not regret that self-denying impulse? 
Would he not find it impossible when the time came 
to renounce his very birthright, and exile himself 
forever from his beloved Sussex? Luttrell glanced 
at him once or twice, but the serene and proud 
young face showed no sign of sorrow at the im- 
pending renunciation. The eyes had changed; they 
already had the deep, inward-gazing look of the 
man who has learned to be interior and detached, 
and to find his happiness in that complete mortifica- 
tion of the senses. 

They found Lady Elstone alone. She told them 
that Miss Forncett had gone to Brighton for the 
day to shop. Ierne was at the seaside with Mrs. 
Cobb; she would not be coming home until the 
end of August. Yes, the doctor had advised the 
seaside; she was still so anaemic. Elvidia had rec- 
ommended the rooms at Bognor. It was so fortu- 
nate that Grace happened to be free just then — 
was able to take her away for a few weeks. El- 
vidia didn't care for the seaside — fancied that it 
didn't suit her. She wouldn't have liked to leave 
her sister alone at Shawhurst. It would have been 
so dull for her, although dear Elvidia was so un- 
selfish, she declared she wouldn't have minded it in 
the least. 

"But couldn't she have gone somewhere else, in- 
stead of staying here alone? I mean — she always 
has done so in the summer," suggested Luttrell. 

"I like having her here. I should have been 
very lonely if she hadn't taken compassion on me. 
But I know it's dull here now for a person of El- 
vidia's capabilities." Lady Elstone's tone was plain- 
tive and a little querulous. She didn't like these hints 
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that Elvidia should settle herself elsewhere. Of 
course, it would be different when Ivo married and 
wanted to come and live at Shawhurst But it 
was odd that none of her three children should 
appreciate their aunt. 

She's had a good long inning this time," re- 
marked Luttrell. 

Lady Elstone only said: 

"I only hope she will stay all through the autumn." 

So there was evidently no idea in her mind of the 
changes that were developing. All her little plans 
were destined to endure a rude upsetting. Luttrell 
felt sorry for her, but he had no pity at all for 
his aunt He felt that so much of the mischief 
which had been made could be traced to her. 

Luttrell made some excuse and went out of the 
room. Perhaps it would not be long before Miss 
Forncett returned, and Ivo had a great deal to tell 
his mother. It was kinder to leave him alone with 
her. How would she take it? Luttrell did not 
feel very hopeful upon the point. His own fate, 
almost as much as Ivo's, seemed to be hanging in 
the balance just now. . . . 

He whistled cheerily to the dogs and went out 
into the garden. The air was fresh and delicious; 
one savored the sea in that fragrant brackishness, so 
clean and wholesome. The Downs were softly 
green against the sky: the white patches of the 
chalk-pits showed like pale scars upon their lower 
slopes. There were here and there darker shad- 
ows where the gorse grew thickly. The great out- 
line of the Lion's Paw was almost grotesquely 
delineated. 

Some day Magali would be with him here. He 
thought of all the dear places he would take her 
first to see. She must not be afraid of it any more. 
She would take her place in the long line of lovely 
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women who had presided over Shawhurst. But 
she would be the first Catholic of them all since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. . . . 

Ivo, left alone with his mother, said timidly: 

"I came down on purpose to talk to you. You 
see, I've got something important to tell you." 

She looked up quickly. 

"What is it, Ivo r You're not in any difficulty?" 

Something in his tone had made her feel vaguely 
anxious. 

u Oh, no, mother." He smiled at the suggestion. 
There were no difficulties now, everything had be- 
come wonderfully smooth and clear. . . . 

"You're not ill, I hope? I thought you were 
thinner." 

"No, I'm fit as fit, thanks, mother. But I've 
come to the conclusion that I want to chuck the 
Army. In fact, I've already sent in my papers." 

"But aren't you rather young to do that? I mean 
. . . unless you want to marry. ..." 

"No, I gave up all thought of marriage when 
Magali Arnold refused me. Luttrell told you about 
that, didn't he?" 

"It was a very foolish business — I'm glad nothing 
came of it. She wasn't at all the girl tor either of 
my sons. I do hope Luttrell has given up thinking 
of her." 

Ivo looked at her steadily. 

"Dear mother, don't you Know old Lutt better 
than that? What he is when he's got an idea into 
his head?" 

She changed the subject. 

"Don't let's talk about Luttrell — it worries me too 
much. I want to hear what you think of doing. I 
mean — if you're going to come and live here, you 
must give me a little notice. ... I shall have 
to form plans. ..." 
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Her face brightened at the prospect. For, of 
course, if Ivo intended to come and live here as a 
bachelor, he wouldn't be likely to want her to go 
away. It would be a happiness to have Ivo there. 
The house since Simon's death had been a little dull. 
Naturally, if he didn't mean to marry, he would 
ask her to stay and keep house for him. But it 
would make a difference to Elvidia; she couldn't 
expect to stay on indefinitely here under these new 
conditions. 

And in time, of course, when he had recovered 
from that foolish little disappointment, Ivo would 
certainly marry. Some pretty and charming girl 
of good family. Some one whom she could love 
as a daughter and take to her heart. . . . Not a 
miserable little nobody like Magali Arnold. 

Ivo waited a moment before replying. He looked 
out of the window, at the long outline of the Downs, 
at the great shape of the Lion's Paw. ^ 

"No, I don't mean to come and live at Shaw- 
hurst," he said slowly. 

After all, it was more difficult to tell her than 
he had imagined possible. Her very innocence dis- 
concerted him. 

"But it's your home, dear. And you mustn't think 
of me. Ernie and I can keep house for you until 
you marry, then we must make other plans. Per- 
haps in a year or two— when you are thirty. Most 
men marry when they are about thirty!" 

"Do they?" he said. "I shall not be one of 
them, then. Mother, the first thing I have to tell 
you is that I've followed father and Lutt. I have 
Decome a Catholic." 

He fixed his blue eyes upon her quite steadily. 

Lady Elstone shrank a little away from him. Her 
face had grown very pale and her eyes had dark- 
ened as if with inward anger. Ivo a Catholic? 
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What had made him do such a thing as that? Had 
Luttrell persuaded him ? Luttrell had always had 
a strong influence over his brother, had often led 
him, although he was the younger of the two. Oh, 
undoubtedly this was Luttrell's doing 1 She might 
have known his first act would have been to prose- 
lytize. How right she had been to keep him and 
Ierne apart all these months. No doubt he would 
have tried the same thing with her. She was far 
more angry with Luttrell at that moment than she 
was with Ivo. It was Luttrell she most bitterly 
blamed. . . . 

But even this did not explain Ivo's resignation 
of his commission. He had been devoted to his 
profession, had always displayed energy and inter- 
est in his work. There were plenty of Catholic 
officers in the Army. It was quite unnecessary for 
him to retire. 

And, of course, it would be awkward to have him 
at home with Ernie. What could she do with Ernie ? 
It was impossible to keep her at school much longer. 
She had not any real aptitude for study. . . . 

"I'm so happy, mother. I only want your for* 
giveness — for something I haven't been able to 
help." 

"I am bitterly disappointed in you, Ivo. I thought 
I could depend on you. I've never felt I could 
depend on Luttrell and Ernie in the same way. But 
even now I can't see why you should have wanted 
to retire. If you had consulted me first, I should 
have told you it would be far better for you to 
remain in the Army until you felt the time had 
come for you to marry and settle down here. It'll 
complicate everything if you come to live here now. 
Everything will be changed if the master of the 
house is a Roman Catholic. I shall not have the 
courage to tell Mr. Best — he will feel it terribly. 
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And the Place will be a house divided against itself." 

"I told you that I did not intend to come and live 
here myself. Whether you wish to remain here or 
not depends much more upon Luttrell than upon 
me. 

"Upon Luttrell? It's got nothing to do with him 
at all. The place isn't his, and I hope it is never 
likely to be. What do you mean, Ivo? If there's 
something else you haven't told me, I hope you will 
be quick and put me out of my suspense T 

His words had evoked within her a terrible, yet 
still formless, misgiving. Did Ivo, in spite of hav- 
ing insisted upon his fitness, know that he was des- 
tined to die soon? Had he discovered the exist- 
ence in himself of some fatal malady? . . . 

"I mean to say that when I became a Catholic I 
wasn't able to stop there. It has altered everything 
— for me much more than it ever did for Lutt! 
There wasn't anything about my life that it didn't 
seem to touch and change 1" 

He spoke so seriously that she waited in silence, 
aware that she was on the brink of some astonish- 
ing revelation. ... 

His fair face was curiously illuminated; there 
was a look in his clear blue eyes that suggested an 
inward vision. 

"I'm going to give up Shawhurst to Lutt. He and 
Magali must come here to live directly they are 
married. I want them to start having the chapel 
restored at once — just as I intended to do." 

Lady Elstone gazed at him in angry astonish- 
ment. 

"Give it up to Luttrell? . . . And to that little 
adventuress? Let her come here and turn me out? 
Ivo — you must have gone mad I ..." 

"I'm as sane as ever," he said. "Saner than I've 
ever been, I sometimes think. And Lqtt'$ awfully 
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keen to marry her, and I can't think of any one I'd 
sooner see settled here than those two. She will 
make him an ideal wife." 

"You can't be allowed to give up your obvious 
duty like this. You have sot a duty to Shawhurst, 
Ivo. It's yours. . . . You are the eldest son. 
You have no right to give it up to any one, least 
of all to Luttrell, to encourage him to make a fool- 
ish marriage that will be his ruin!" 

In the fierce heat of her anger she forgot to in- 
quire into the motive that had prompted this in- 
sensate denunciation. 

"I know I shall leave Shawhurst in good hands. 
Lutt'll look after it much better than I could have 
done." 

"And you? Where do you intend to go?" 

Still no glimmer of the real truth had penetrated 
to her mind. 

"I am going to be a priest," said Ivo in a voice 
that was strangely calm. "I shall go to Rome in 
the autumn. And next spring I hope to begin my 
studies. ..." 

She did not seem to hear him. Her face, turned 
toward his, might have been carved in stone. 

"And now, mother, I want your forgiveness. Re- 
member, please, it is all the result of that night last 
October when my father died. No sons loving and 
honoring him as Luttrell and I loved and honored 
him could have done less than obey his last request 
— to inquire and learn for ourselves." 

"Go — go I" she said. "Never speak to me again. 
You and Luttrell have broken my heart. . . ." 

She burst into angry weeping — terrible weeping 
such as he had never known her give way to in all 
his life. He went up to her, tried to kiss her, 
whispered words of consolation, entreating, too, her 
forgiveness, her blessing. He was utterly melted 
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at the sight of her passionate grief. But his words 
fell on unheeding ears. 

She rose at last, pushed him away from her with 
her hands. Luttrell s defalcation had never affected 
her like this. Ivo . . . her beloved . . . her first- 
born . . . Ivo to be a Roman Catholic priest, and 
in becoming one to surrender his birthright to Lut- 
trell — and Magali ! What had they said to him — 
what had they done — what power had they used to 
bring about such a fearful catastrophe as this? 

"iou can't, Ivo — it will kill me!" she cried. 

"Don't take it like this, dear mother. Some day 
I hope that you and Ernie " 

"Never I Never I You shall not see Ernie. I 
mean to keep her — the only one I have left!" 

She went to the door. Once, before leaving the 
room, she turned and faced her son. She thought 
she had never seen him look so beautiful. The 
light was on his pale face, on his golden hair. 
There was a look in his grave blue eyes that she 
felt she could never forget. 

"I shall not stay here," she said. "Whenever 
Luttrell comes he will find the place empty. I shall 
go away with Ernie, and Elvidia will come with 
us. The lawyers will arrange everything, I sup- 
pose." 

She went out of the room. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Miss Forncett, returning late, heated and cross 
from a not too successful day's shopping, 
found Shawhurst invaded by the enemy, as she men- 
tally termed her sister's children. Lady Elstone 
was nowhere to be seen, but she found Ivo and 
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Luttrell sitting and smoking on the terrace outside 
the library window. She glanced from one to the 
other, hawk-eyed, inquiring. Luttrell looked amaz- 
ingly cheerful; he was talking and laughing, while 
Ivo sat there quietly contented. 

"What has happened? Have you both been left 
fortunes?" she asked, with the irritation of a per- 
son who is both tired and hot and at all times 
averse to seeing others in the enjoyment of happi- 
ness and tranquillity. 

"No — I doubt if any access of wealth would thrill 
us just now/' said Luttrell, looking aggravatingly 
cool and unperturbed. 

"Where is Cynthia?" 

"She's upstairs — I advise you to leave her alone 
for the present," said Ivo, suddenly grave. "She's 
had rather a shock this afternoon. 

"A shock?" repeated Miss Forncett unamiably. 

"Yes. For one thing, Luttrell's going to be 
married." 

Elvidia's hectic complexion assumed a more lively 
purple. 

'^larried! To whom, if you please?" 

"I don't think you know her, Aunt Elvidia," said 
Luttrell pleasantly. "Her name is Magali Ar- 
nold." 

"That little governess girl who used to be at the 
Hartings' ?" 

"She isn't a little governess girl any more. In a 
few weeks she will be Mrs. Luttrell Elstone of 
Shawhurst." 

"Of Shawhurst? That is impossible. This place 
belongs to Ivo." 

"He is kindly going to let me live here," said 
Luttrell. 

"I think you are talking great nonsense," said 
Miss Forncett, now frankly incredulous, and yet 
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feeling a vague anxiety lest drastic changes should 
be impending. 

"No, it's quite true," said Ivo. "If only mother 
would take it differently, I think this would be one 
of the happiest days of our lives." 

"And why, pray?" 

He stood up now and Elvidia, despite her preju- 
dices, could not but see that Ivo was an exceedingly 
comely young man. No wonder that Cynthia adored 
him. 

"I have had to make her very unhappy to-day," 
he continued, and now there was an expression of 
deep sadness in his face. U I have told her that I 
have become a Catholic and that I am going to be 
a priest. Luttrell is to marry Magali and come here 

to live in the autumn. These are great changes " 

He looked steadily at his aunt. 

"I must congratulate you both upon being such 
exemplary and dutiful sons," she said dryly. "It is 
enough to kill Cynthia to know that you are even 
planning such" — she paused for a word — "such 
wickedness!" 

"I hope you will try not to make things worse 
between us," said Ivo. "I am sure in time mother 
will come round. Not at first, of course." 

"You seem to have sold your birthright rather 
cheap," said Miss Forncett with heavy irony. "You 
have not even asked Luttrell for a mess of pottage 
in exchange." 

She flung back her head and walked away after 
firing this rarthian shot. She must go upstairs at 
once and see darling Cynthia and, if possible, try 
to comfort her in this hour of desolate affliction. 
For the change would also affect herself very deeply; 
she could not make her home at Shawhurst any 
longer when Luttrell came to live there with his 
bride. She had been living all these past months 
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in a fool's paradise, never suspecting that Lady 
Elstone would have to yield the place so soon to one 
of her sons. She was aware that when the house 
was once in Luttrell's hands there would be small 
chance of her ever returning thither. The defeat 
she had suffered was sharp and decisive. She must 
learn what plans Cynthia intended to make for the 
future. 

Miss Forncett mounted the stairs, and did not 
even wait to take off her hat and wash the dust 
from her heated countenance before she knocked at 
the door of her sister's room. Unfortunately, Lady 
Elstone was not in a condition to derive comfort 
from Elvidia's ministrations ; she seemed quite over- 
whelmed by the double blow that had fallen upon 
her. Things were too irremediable for such con- 
solation as Miss Forncett could offer. To lose Ivo 
in the manner threatened struck a blow at all Lady 
Elstone's fondest hopes for the future; she would 
far rather he had married Magali than formed this 
insensate plan of becoming a priest. It seemed to 
her unnecessary and exaggerated. She even saw in 
it a strain of that weakness which had affected 
Simon at the last. A want of balance, of poise, of 
prudent judgment. From Luttrell, headstrong and 
obstinate, she would not have been so astonished at 
a manifestation of the kind, but from Ivo, sane 
and wise and sober beyond his years, such a thing 
seemed incredible. She could only attribute it to the 
undue influence of Luttrell and of the priests who 
had had charge of his spiritual affairs. 

What would Simon have said — what would Simon 
have done — had he foreseen the everlasting conse- 
quences of his own momentary weakness? . . . 
Alas, it was one of those occasions when she could 
not now confidently assert what Simon's attitude 
would have been. That dying Simon had been a 
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stranger — one whose first thought had been no 
longer for her and for his children. . . . 

"I'm very sorry, Elvidia, but I can't talk it over 
now," said Lady Eistone, whose face was almost 
disfigured with crying. "It's been too much of a 
shock, and I can't help feeling that Ivo has been 
unduly influenced. The whole thing is so utterly 
unlike him. You must come back and tell me about 
your day later." 

Even Elvidia could hardly refuse to take this 
hint; she withdrew rebuffed. It must be terrible 
to have such undutiful, ungrateful children, but they 
had been spoiled and indulged all their lives, and it 
would be useless to expect any consideration from 
them now. Like Cyntnia, she blamed Luttrell the 
more bitterly of the two. 

Left to herself, Lady Eistone tried to collect her 
scattered thoughts, and to envisage the future, 
which seemed indeed so futureless. She would never 
have been the one to lament at having to give up 
her home if she had been called upon to do so in 
the natural and legitimate order of events. She 
would have been glad to surrender it to Ivo and to 
a bride who was in every way worthy of him. But 
to give it up to Luttrell and the little nobody he 
had set his heart on marrying was quite another 
thin^, and it aroused a very strong sense of resent- 
ment within her, as if she were being unjustly treated 
by her children. Ivo had no right to surrender 
his birthright in this way; it was a shirking of his 
duty, an avoidance of responsibility. But, no doubt, 
Luttrell's engagement had encouraged him to go to 
these extremes. Luttrell should have used every 
means in his power to dissuade Ivo from taking so 
suicidal a step. Instead of which he had done noth- 
ing — he had probably approved of the scheme, since 
he had everything to gain by Ivo's sacrifice. Lady 
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Elstone was less than just to Luttrell, but in her 
adoration of her elder son and her natural desire 
to exculpate him, it was necessary to denigrate 
somebody, and Luttrell' s conduct at least laid it- 
self open to hostile criticism. She was determined 
to see in Ivo the victim of an unholy little intrigue. 
She did not want Elvidia to come and tell her, 
as she had so often told her before, that her chil- 
dren were utterly selfish and thought only of them- 
selves, nothing of her. She knew that it had hurt 
Ivo to come down to-day and tell her of his deci- 
sion to leave the Army and become a priest. He 
knew that he must pain her, and even through all 
her anger and suffering she had been touched by his 
proud little plea for her forgiveness for this thing 
which he had not been, as he said, able to help. But 
even he could never guess the savage pain that had 
been hers, a pain that stretched far into the future 
— till the very end of her life — blotting out and 
destroying all the fair and high hopes she had had 
for him. And, quite inconsequently, her mind went 
back to the day, so long now, when Ivo had tumbled 
into the stream, attracted by the brilliant emerald 
of the weeds that carpeted its surface. She could 
see Simon leap forward with swift, strong move- 
ments to pull the child out, wet, muddy, and scream- 
ing. • • . It was indeed; 

Such a little thing 

To remember for years, 

To remember with tears. . . . 

Lady Elstone felt perfectly powerless in the days 
that followed; it seemed as if all her authority had 
been suddenly wrested from her; she was like a 
deposed monarch. Although Ivo had nominally 
been the owner of Shawhurst Place ever since his 
father's death, nothing had outwardly been altered. 
And she had had less than no warning of the im- 
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pending change. It had been, so to speak, sprung 
upon her. There had been nothing to lead up to it, 
to prepare her for it. She had sometimes pictured 
Ivo coming to her one day, his fair face suffused 
with joy, to tell her that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried. What preparations there would have been — 
what excitement at the Place 1 What a welcome for 
Sir Ivo Elstone and his young bride! . . . But 
now there was to be nothing or the sort. Ivo would 
simply disappear; she knew that as a Catholic priest 
he would never take his old position in society. His 
life would be dedicated and consecrated to the work 
he had chosen. A wild hope entered her heart that 
he would prove unfitted for it, that he would have 
to return to the world and to those duties to which 
he had so obviously been called. . . . 

In the meantime, events developed with surpris- 
ing rapidity. Mrs. Arnold, interviewed by the two 
brothers on the following day, was finally persuaded 
to give her consent to the marriage. Magali, flushed 
and excited, Luttrell, pale and triumphant, were 
congratulated by Ivo, whose happiness seemed now 
even more complete than theirs. The wedding was 
fixed for the end of September, so that Ivo might 
be present at it before he went abroad. A six weeks 1 
honeymoon — at the very least, Luttrell said — and 
then the young couple were to return and take up 
their abode at Shawhurst. It was proposed to en- 
list Mrs. Cobb's sympathies, so that the wedding 
might take place from her flat in Ashley Gardens, 
conveniently near to Westminster Cathedral. 

Ivo showed an extraordinary interest in every 
little detail; he made decisions with a promptness 
that was new to him. He might have been a dying 
man making his last depositions. 

Nor was Lady Elstone left in the least in the 
dark. Ivo gravely informed her of all the arrange- 
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ments, just as if there had been no rupture between 
them. 

There was the house in Brighton, he told her, 
now entirely at her disposition, if she cared to go 
and live in it. It was let furnished till the end of 
September, and in the interval before LuttrelPs re- 
turn any decoration that was required could be done, 
in order to make it quite ready for her reception. 
It was a fine old Georgian house in Brunswick Ter- 
race, with many modern improvements. Lady El- 
stone had always liked the seaside, and it had been 
somewhat of a foregone conclusion that, in the 
event of Ivo's marriage, she should take up her 
abode there. Under such happy circumstances as 
those, she would have felt no nardship at all; she 
would even have welcomed the change and would 
have always arranged to spend the summer weeks 
with her son at Shawhurst. But now she felt she 
could never return to Shawhurst to see Magali in 
her old place. 

She agreed so reluctantly to the proposal that Ivo 
feared that it must be very distasteful to her. She 
was afraid that Brighton wouldn't suit Elvidia — the 
strong sea air always gave her a headache. But 
she supposed she must be thankful now to have a 
roof over her own head at all. 

She listened without a word when Luttrell told 
her of the arrangements that were being made for 
his wedding. Only once he almost broke down and 
said wistfully: 

"I wish we could persuade you to be present. It 
would make all the difference to Magali and me. 
We should be so much happier if you could be 
there." 

She looked at him with cold, unfriendly eyes. 

"You must not expect to have things both ways, 
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Luttrell. You've gone against all my wishes in mak- 
ing this marriage, and you can't expect me to like 
it or approve of it." 

u And Ernie?" he said. "I'd like Ernie to be 
there." 

"Ernie will remain with me." 

There was no quarreling and disputing. An icy, 
deadly peace prevailed, chilling the whole house. 
Miss Forncett sat there, aggressive and belligerent, 
but saying little. Ivo was very busy going over 
things with Luttrell, instructing him upon many 
points, interviewing the architect about the restora- 
tion of the chapel. His leave was short, and there 
was no time to be lost. 

But always after tea, in the cool of the evening, 
when the burning August days were freshened and 
relieved by a little cool breeze blowing in from the 
sea, Luttrell would go over to the convent at Shaw- 
hurst to see Magali. She was more beautiful than 
ever in her happiness; it had changed and softened 
her. Those were very perfect hours for her and 
Luttrell, spent for the most part in wandering among 
the unfreauented byways of Sussex, at the foot of 
the great Downs, or in walking over to Long Farm 
to visit the Hartings. But Magali could never be 

Eersuaded to go to Shawhurst Place, even when 
,ady Elstone was temporarily absent, as sometimes 
happened, at Brighton. 

"No — not now. I shouldn't like to go as long 
as it's her house, even when she isn't there," she told 
Luttrell. There was something delicate in this 
shrinking, and he loved her for it, but he was long- 
ing to show her the stately old rooms, the splendor 
of the garden and grounds. 

"I am sure it will all come right one of these 
days," said Luttrell. "I can't say that I think she 
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will ever become a Catholic, because I don't. But 
she's always been so awfully fond of us all that I 
think she'll learn to forgive us in time." 

"I think she will become a Catholic herself," said 
Magali. 

"Why?" said Luttrell. 

4 'She must always be thinking of it. She must 
have been as impressed as you were by your father's 
conversion — she can't help thinking of it. Do you 
know what I feel about her, Luttrell?" 

u No. Tell me," said Luttrell, drawing Magali 
nearer to him. 

"I think she's fighting against it. I'm sure she 
is struggling. Some people are like that— especially 
people who have been brought up to think it wicked 
to become a Catholic. But some day, perhaps, she 
won't fight or struggle any more." 

"I wish I could believe it," said Luttrell. "Ivo 
and I both found it so easy to follow my father. 
And Ernie is half dead with wanting to do the same 
thing. Mother is the only one of us all that has 
stood out, and it has changed her utterly." 

In the end, the wedding took place very quietly 
from Mrs. Cobb's flat in Ashley Gardens. It was 
solemnized quite early one morning in Westminster 
Cathedral, and the little party— consisting only of 
Mrs. Cobb, Ivo, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Saifery, and 
the Hartings, besides Luttrell and Magali — re- 
turned to the flat for breakfast. Mrs. Cobb had 
just returned from Bognor and had left Ierne at 
Shawhurst on her way home. Up till the last mo- 
ment they had all hoped that Lady Elstone would 
relent and come to town for the marriage, and they 
were all secretly disappointed at her non-appear- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

IF Lady Elstone had been left to herself during 
the unhappy weeks that followed the departure 
of her two sons from Shawhurst, there is little doubt 
but that gentler dispositions would have prevailed, 
and she would have attempted at least a partial 
reconciliation with Luttrell. 

He was the first of her children to marry (she 
had always imagined he would be the last), and 
therefore, it was additionally hard upon her that she 
couldn't appear at his wedding. And he would feel 
her absence very much. But how could she go? 
If she went she would have to take Ierne, and she 
was perfectly aware that Ierne was at a very critical 
stage in her spiritual development. Once expose 
her to Roman catholic influences the mischief would 
be done. Lady Elstone felt that vital principles 
were at stake. She consulted Mr. Best, who 
agreed that for Ierne's sake she ought to remain 
away. 

Mrs. Cobb, who never took family squabbles very 
seriously, continued to behave as if nothing untoward 
had occurred, and Lady Elstone was secretly thank- 
ful for this. Grace wrote to her constantly, giving 
her every detail of the hour and day of the cere- 
mony, and when it was over she wrote her a long 
letter, describing minutely all that had occurred. She 
was certain that Cynthia would be longing to hear 
all about it, and up to the last she hoped with Ivo 
and Luttrell that her sister-in-law would appear in 
church. But she had failed to reckon with Miss 
Forncett, who kept a very close watch over Lady 
Elstone, and saw to it that there should be no signs 
of weakness or yielding. 

There was a charming portrait of Magali in one 
of the illustrated papers that habitually found its 
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weekly way to Shawhurst, and Lady Elstone was 
discovered gazing at it one day with a very thought- 
ful expression upon her face. Certainly Luttrell's 
young wife was a lovely creature. Some day, per- 
haps. . . . She put down the paper with a sigh, and 
thought she should cut out and keep the portrait. 
Elvidia noticed the little action and taking up the 
paper she observed with a sniff : 

What Luttrell can see in her passes me ! She's 
just like a pretty little housemaid. But that type 
appeals to men. 9 

Lady Elstone said nothing, but at times she felt 
that Miss Forncett's violent and aggressive partisan- 
ship did get a little on her nerves. She longed to 
restore the old harmonious conditions that had al- 
ways prevailed at Shawhurst before Simon's death. 
Now the rift, alas, war growing too wide. . . 

Without mentioning the matter to Elvidia, Lady 
Elstone wrote to Mrs. Cobb two or three weeks 
after the wedding to invite her to spend a few days 
at Shawhurst. feme was at home, and they both 
wanted her to come, and perhaps it was the last time 
Grace would be able to visit them at Shawhurst. 
They would be moving very soon now — had she 
heard they were to live in Brunswick Terrace? The 
house had been entirely re-decorated for them; it 
would be quite charming. It was a pity Elvidia 
disliked Brighton so much. Still, she hoped the sea 
air would benefit Ierne, who was much too thin. . . . 

The letter was duly sent and Mrs. Cobb, who was 
really very much attached to her sister-in-law, ac- 
cepted the invitation with something of eagerness. 
She was always afraid that Ierne might be suffering 
from the continual and antipathetic presence of her 
aunt, whose star at the moment was so conspicuously 
in the ascendant at Shawhurst. Mrs. Cobb was 
aware of the change that had come over Cynthia 
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since her husband's death, and it disturbed her very 
much. Simon had been one of those men who 
idealize their wives and unconsciously exact from 
them a certain correspondence to the iaeal they have 
formed. Deprived of that sustaining influence, 
Lady Elstone had fallen back upon her ancient habit 
of subservience to her sister, ahe was one of those 
sheltered women who require a prop, and she had 
been too young when she left Miss r orncett's care 
to appreciate her character at its real value. She 
had not been aware of the passion for intrigue, the 
unscrupulous use of power, the trivial jealousies, that 
animated the whole existence of Elvidia. She took 
refuge behind that sheltering strength without any 
suspicion as to whither it might lead her. Even 
now she did not attribute anything that had hap- 
pened to the hand of her sister, although she was 
profoundly aware of the lamentable disintegration 
of what had once been a happy and united family. 
She attributed all the disagreeable events of the past 
few months to Simon's conversion and to the influ- 
ence it had had upon their children. She did not see 
that Elvidia had used the situation to obtain a firmer 
footing in her house. 

All this, however, Mrs. Cobb envisaged quite 
clearly, and she was sorry for the little moral dcgrin- 
golade that had displayed itself in Cynthia's char- 
acter. She indeed sympathized with her up to a 
certain point about Simon's conversion. It had been 
a great blow, without doubt, to his wife, and the 
wound had been deepened and intensified by the 
rapid conversion of both their sons. But she ought 
not, in Mrs. Cobb's opinion, to have opposed Lut- 
trell's marriage so fiercely and bitterly. The girl 
was charming and pretty, very well educated, and 
her lack of fortune couldn't possibly matter, since 
Luttrell had, so to speak, come into everything. It 
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would have been such a good moment for a recon- 
ciliation, instead of which Lady Elstone had obsti- 
nately declined to receive Magali or to come to the 
wedding. One always hoped, thought Mrs. Cobb, 
that domestic occurrences such as births, marriages, 
and deaths would in some way effect the reconcilia- 
tion of the most estranged families. It was a pity, 
therefore, that Luttrell's marriage should only have 
fanned the flames of his mother's anger. 

Miss Forncett was not very sympathetic when she 
heard of the forthcoming visit of Mrs. Cobb. She 
would have preferred to keep Cynthia away from 
all Elstone influences just then, realizing a certain 
disposition to yield that had once or twice made its 
astonishing appearance. But Cynthia seemed to 
have set her heart upon having her for a few days; 
of course, she wanted to hear more about the wed- 
ding! . . . 

On the evening before her arrival, Ierne did not 
seem very well ; she had been out for a long tramp, 
and had returned looking rather flushed and tired. 
But she came down to dinner and even sat with her 
mother and aunt afterward in the drawing-room. 
It was only when she said good night that Lady El- 
stone became aware of something strained and not 
quite normal in her daughter's appearance. 

"Don't you feel quite well, fernie?" she asked 
with quick anxiety. 

"On, yes, thank you, mother. I'm only a little 
tired. I think I walked too far." 

"Make haste and get into bed and I'll come up 
and see you," said Lady Elstone, kissing her. 

When the girl had gone out of the room she 
turned to Elvidia, who had been sitting there in dis- 
approving silence. 

'I don't think Ierne seems vfery well," she said, 
"her hand was so hot just now. And there have 
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been one or two cases of typhoid fever in the vO- 
lage." 

"Oh, she's only fanciful, there's nothing the mat- 
ter with her," said Miss Forncett, in the brisk and 
bracing manner of the person who habitually applies 
the principles of Christian Science to the supposed 
maladies of others. "You are making too much 
fuss, Cynthia dear. She has probably been eating 
something that has disagreed with her." 

"I am not quite happy about her," said Lady El- 
stone. "I shall take her temperature, and if it isn't 
normal I shall send for Dr. Little the first thing in 
the morning." 

"Darling Cynthia, your children don't deserve all 
the fuss and attention you give them," remarked 
Miss Forncett. "Not one of them has ever shown 
the slightest consideration for you." 

"Ierne's always so pale, and. to-night she was 
flushed, I think she must be feverish," persisted 
Lady Elstone. 

"The wind has caught her face — that is probably 
why she has that high color," said Miss Forncett, 
who was determined to regard the case hopefully. 
"But if you are really feeling anxious I will go up 
to see her myself. I will take her temperature, and 
come down to tell you how she is." 

Lady Elstone was a little taken aback, but she 
only said : 

"Oh, no, thank you, Elvidia. I shouldn't dream 
of troubling you. Of course I will go myself." 

She had always been a very maternal woman, lov- 
ing babies and small helpless children. She had 
even felt sorry when her own children began to grow 
up and needed less of her care. And as long as 
they had been little she had always helped to nurse 
them when they were ill. Even when the illness had 
been too long or too severe for her to manage with- 
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out professional assistance, she had never resigned 
her own share of the work. And if Ierne were go- 
ing to be ill she knew that her place would be in the 
sick-room beside her. A hundred Elvidias could 
never persuade her that she was over-fatiguing her- 
self. And she was almost certain to-night that 
Ierne was going to be ill, was perhaps already ill. . . . 
Elvidia would try to prevent her from giving 
Ierne that attention the girl needed. Elvidia would 
insist upon summoning trained nurses, and would 
probably inform her from hour to hour that she was 
killing herself with fatigue. Lady Elstone felt in 
imagination Elvidia's strong and over-capable hands 
restraining her almost with force, almost as if she 
were jealous that Ierne should occupy her thoughts 
and attention. . . . Lady Elstone roused herself 
with a little start. Ierne was not going to be so ill 
that measures of this kind would be necessary. She 
had not had any really bad illness for many years ; 
she had quite outgrown that childish delicaty. Of 
course she was thin and had grown very tall of late. 
But then many girls of that age were thin. . . . 

Lady Elstone evaded the determined vigilance of 
Elvidia, and slipped up the stairs to her daughter's 
room before it was time to go to bed. The October 
night was quite warm ; it felt even as if there might 
be a thunderstorm later. It was very still, and the 
hoot of an owl sounded quite loud and very mourn- 
ful across the silence. The stillness reminded her 
oignantly of that night nearly a year ago when her 
usband had been taken from her. . . . Since 
then what changes. What terrible, unexpected 
changes ! 

A recent death always strengthens fears for the 
living. Lady Elstone knew that her anxiety and 
nervousness about Ierne would not perhaps have 
been so acute if she had not suffered that so recent 
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bereavement. It made her apprehensive for those 
who remained. It made her anxious now about 
Ierne, who had never been strong. . . . 

She opened the door of Ierne's room and saw that 
she was already in bed. There was an electric lamp 
by her bedside, and it cast a powerful light upon the 
girl's thin face, making it look much older. Lady 
Elstone thought almost inconsequently : "That green 
shade is very unbecoming — it makes Ernie look such 
an awful color." She wondered why she had never 
thought of it before, why she had not insisted upon 
having it changed. 

Ierne was wearing a loose, soft wrapper over her 
night-dress ; her throat and arms were bare, and her 
mother saw with renewed apprehension how tiny 
and slender the little wrists were. Even the curve 
from ear to chin was sharpened. She was afraid 
Ierne had not derived as much benefit from that pro- 
longed stay at Bognor as she had hoped. 

Ierne made an effort to raise herself a little in bed 
when she saw her mother advancing toward her. 
Lady Elstone perceived the unsuccessful little effort 
and said quietly : 

u Lie still, dear. I came to see how you were — if 
you wanted anything." 

Ierne looked at her eagerly with her great, sunken 
eyes. It was a very long time since her mother had 
spoken to her in that gentle tone of solicitude. But 
alas, the only thing she wanted was something for 
which she dared not ask. . . . 

"My head aches and I feel stupid, mother. I 
was wondering if you'd mind my staying in bed to- 
morrow, unless of course I am better. I shall be 
sorry because of Aunt Grace, and I said I'd go to 
the station to meet her." 

u Oh, you mustn't think of that now. And yes, I 
want you to stay in bed. We'll take your tempera- 
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ture, Ernie darling, and if you have any fever I shall 
send for Dr. Little in the morning." 

As she spoke, Lady Elstone looked very atten- 
tively at her daughter. Now the flush in her cheeks 
had deepened to a hard crimson color, her face was 
a little swollen, and her eyes were shining feverishly. 
And she noticed, too, how thin and fragile the girl 
had grown. Almost wasted — as if she had been 
fretting. . . . 

Absurd! What could she be fretting about? 
Ierne had everything — everything. Every possible 
care, every detail of health regularly attenaed to. . . . 
What could she desire more than this? She had 
been delighted to go to Bognor with her aunt. There 
was so much sympathy between her and Mrs. Cobb. 
She had tried in her own way to make the girl per- 
fectly happy. 

She sat there, covertly watching Ierne, who was 
holding the little clinical thermometer in her mouth. 
When it was time to remove it Lady Elstone took 
it away to read it. Yes, the girl's temperature was 
very high. Higher even than she had reared. She 
came back to the bed. 

u Yes, you're a little feverish to-night, Ernie. I 
shall telephone for Dr. Little to come early, and you 
must stay in bed till he has seen you." 

u Yes, mother." 

"I shall come back and see you before I go to bed. 
You must have something cool to drink." 

"Thank you, mother. I'm very thirsty. . . . 
Milk with some ice in it, if there is any." 

Lady Elstone went downstairs, and in the hall she 
met Miss Forncett. 

"Oh, I was just coming up to find you, Cynthia. 
I hope you have relieved your mind about Ierne." 

"No— I'm afraid I haven't. She's not at all well 
and her temperature is a hundred and two. I am 
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going to telephone for Dr. Little. I think perhaps 
he ought to see her to-night." 

u If that is the case you had better let me send a 
telegram to Grace Cobb the first thing in the morn- 
ing to tell her not to come. It will only be an extra 
bother for you having her here with illness in the 
house !" 

"Illness? Do you really think I erne is going to 
have a real illness? Of course, her temperature is 
very high, but with young people that doesn't al- 
ways mean anything— dangerous." 

"I did not say anything about danger. And I am 

Perfectly certain Ierne has nothing the matter with 
er. But if she is to stay in bed and have the doc- 
tor I think the fewer visitors you have the better 1" 

u Oh, I don't count Grace as a visitor," said Lady 
Elstone, "and, besides, Ernie seems to be looking 
forward to her coming. She said just now she was 
so sorry to think she wouldn't be able to go to meet 
her at the station. I am sure she would be dis- 
appointed if Grace did not come." 

Dear Cynthia, you are a peifect slave to your 
children. I must say I should have thought by this 
time you would have learned how wrong it is to in- 
dulge them in everything. A little sacrifice of pleas- 
ure is excellent for a selfish girl like Ernie, who 
thinks of nothing but herself from morning to 
night!" 

"Oh, Ernie has been very good lately," said Lady 
Elstone, thinking with a pang of those fragile little 
wrists. "She's dreadfully thin, you know, Elvidia. 
I was looking at her neck and arms just now. I do 
hope she hasn't been fretting!" 

"Fretting!" repeated Miss Forncett, with a snort 
of contempt, "what on earth can she have to fret 
about, unless it is her conduct to you !" 

Lady Elstone went into the drawing-room and 
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her sister followed her. They faced each other 
under the sharp glare of the electric light. 

"I think it must have been a terrible disappoint- 
ment to her not to go to Luttrell's wedding, said 
Lady Elstone, with an effort, "she has always been 
so devoted to him. I have wished since that I 
could have let her go, but I suppose it wouldn't have 
been consistent." 

"It certainly would not," said Miss Forncett, "it 
was quite the last place for a girl of that weak tem- 
perament to go to. Luttrell ought to have been 
married here in his parish church by Mr. Best if he 
had wished for the presence of his own relations !" 

"Well, Grace Cobb will be able to tell her all 
about the wedding, 9 ' said Lady Elstone. "That is 
really why I was anxious for her to come. Ierne 
has been so good and submissive and has never com- 
plained or argued or, indeed, said a word to show 
that she felt it. But I know that she must have felt 
it very much, and so I wanted to give her a little 
pleasure." 

"Well, I sincerely hope you will not find it a great 
mistake, my dear Cynthia," said Miss Forncett, "the 
less sympathy Ierne has on the subject of Luttrell 
the better. I was surprised to hear that Grace Cobb 
had countenanced the match — had had the breakfast 
at her house." 

"Oh, I wasn't surprised," said Lady Elstone, 
"she's always been so fond of the children." 

"It will be very awkward if Ierne is really ill just 
when we ought to be thinking of moving," said Miss 
Forncett. 

"Oh, Luttrell would always let us stay a few 
weeks longer if necessary," said Lady Elstone. 

"You could hardly accept a favor from him and 
young Mrs. Elstone after the way they have be- 
haved I" 
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"But after all, he is my son, Elvidia. It has been 
so difficult and complicated — I sometimes wonder if 
I have acted for the best. . . . It's very hard to 
go against one's own son. . . ." 

"It was your first duty, my dear Cynthia, to keep 
Ierne from the very dangerous influence of Mrs. 
Elstone." 

Lady Elstone sighed. If Elvidia had been less 
autocratic and persistent she was almost sure that 
she would have tried to make peace with her son. 
She would have waited on at Shawhurst to welcome 
him when he came home with his young bride — to 
have this little glimpse of them. It really couldn't 
have done Ierne much harm and it would have made 
her very happy. After all, Magali was now Lut- 
trell's wife, and it was too late to wish that he had 
chosen differently. But she did not dare voice these 
meditations to Elvidia. Elvidia would not have un- 
derstood her point of view at all. She had never 
had children, and was quite ignorant of maternal 
sentiments. Ierne's sudden indisposition had 
caused the pendulum to swing back a little. It was 
as if she had insisted upon arresting her mother's 
attention, too long deflected by Elvidia. And it 
was impossible for Lady Elstone to disclose to her 
sister the very keen anxiety she was now feeling. She 
had said as much as she dared, and Elvidia had been 
snubbing and not at all sympathetic. 

It was a relief to think that Grace Cobb was com- 
ing. She and Ierne had always been friends, and 
the friendship had pleased Simon in the old days. 
If there was anything wrong, Ierne would surely 
confide in Grace. 

Elvidia said good night to her sister more coldly 
than usual. She was aware of the little friction, and 
hoped that by to-morrow Cynthia would be able to 
take a more moderate view of Ierne's bilious attack, 
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and acknowledge her sister to have been absolutely 
in the right. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Mrs. Cobb arrived by the afternoon train and 
reached Shawhurst Place in time for tea. It 
diminished her pleasure to find Miss Forncett still 
ensconced there, but she was very anxious to see 
Lady Elstone and Ierne, and hoped there would be 
opportunities for some quiet talks with both of them. 
Very soon, however, in spite of Elvidia's dis- 
approving presence, she began to tell Lady Elstone 
of a letter she had received from a friend whose 
husband was at the Embassy in Paris. This lady 
had seen Mr. Elstone and his young wife while they 
were in Paris, and she had given a slowing account 
of the young couple. "He is a nephew of yours, I 
know, and his wire is quite lovely and very charming. 
She speaks French perfectly, and was very much 
admired. I never saw two people so radiantly 
happy. You know, of course, the very romantic 
story about the elder brother's becoming a priest and 
making over the old property in Sussex to them?" 
Miss Forncett suppressed a sniff. She could not 
help observing how flushed and pleased Cynthia 
looked, and she seemed quite interested in this letter, 
which took, one would almost say wilfully, so per- 
verse a view of the whole tragic situation. Could 
it be possible that Cynthia really felt pleasure in the 
fact that Luttrell's wife had been admired in Paris? 
It was very tactless of Mrs. Cobb to take it so for 
granted that she would want to hear stray and effu- 
sive criticisms of this daughter-in-law she had so 
wisely refused to receive. 

"They are at Nice now, but they will be leaving 
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for Rome very soon. They want to see how Ivo's 
getting on." 

Miss Forncett considered that this persistent ig- 
noring of the very strained relations that unhappily 
existed between Cynthia and her sons would be very 
bad and unsettling for her sister. It would make 
her perhaps regret her firm attitude, and it was cal- 
culated also to stimulate her interest in the very un- 
desirable person Luttrell had married. But there 
was no stopping Mrs. Cobb, who continued to talk 
about them in spite of the ill-suppressed and exas- 
perated sniffs and sighs that emanated from Miss 
Forncett. 

U I suppose they will be back at the end of the 
month," said Lady Elstone, "we are getting quite 
ready to move and they have begun to paint the 
house at Brighton. I think it is going to be nice, 
for Ivo arranged to have it all re-decorated." 

"Where is Ernie?" asked Mrs. Cobb, suddenly 
perceiving the girl's absence — a very unusual thing 
when she had just arrived, for Ierne was always in 
an eager hurry to see her again. 

"I'm sorry to say she isn't very well to-day. I'm 
keeping her in bed. She was so disappointed at not 
being able to come and meet you." 

"I looked out for her," said Mrs. Cobb, "I al- 
ways count upon finding her on the platform. What's 
the matter with her, Cynthia ? She was pretty well 
all the time we were at Bognor." 
Lady Elstone looked worried and anxious. 
"Dr. Little can't say anything definite yet. I 
think he is puzzled." 

She longed for Elvidia to go away and leave her 
alone with Grace, who would be certain to show 
sympathy with her vague anxiety and fears. She 
was so fond of Ernie. . . . 

Mrs. Cobb put down her cup abruptly. 
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"Do you mean she's really ill, Cynthia?" she 
asked in a tone oi alarm. 

"She has a very high temperature, and what 
makes me feel anxious is that there have been several 
cases of typhoid in the village lately. But Dr. 
Little can't say anything for certain yet." 

"Typhoid?" repeated Mrs. Cobb. "How long's 
she been ill, Cynthia?" 

"She only complained last night. She had been 
for a long walk up to the Lion's Paw in the after- 
noon — it was late and rather damp by the time she 
came in. I thought at first it was only a chill, or 
that she was a little over-tired." 

"You mustn't take it too seriously," said Miss 
Forncett. "You know that dear Cynthia frets her- 
self ill when one of the children has a finger-ache." 

"But I don't wonder she is feeling anxious when 
Ernie has a high temperature and there's typhoid in 
the village," said Mrs. Cobb. Her tone was dry, 
but her eyes were alight with indignation. "Won't 
you take me up to see her, Cynthia ?" 

She arose from her seat. Lady Elstone hesi- 
tated, glanced at her sister, and seemed to be expect- 
ing this suggestion to be promptly negatived. 

"The doctor has given orders that she is to be 
kept Sis quiet as possible," said Miss Forncett. "So 
far she has seen no one but Cynthia and myself. 
We are expecting two nurses to come — " 

"Ernie begged that Grace might go up as soon as 
possible," said Lady Elstone timidly. 

"No doubt you can satisfy Dr. Little when he 
comes. But you are running a risk," said Miss 
Forncett. 

"I think I will take the risk," said Mrs. Cobb, 
who had very little meekness in her charming dis- 
position. "Ernie is so accustomed to me — I am cer- 
tain I shall not do her any harm." 
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She slipped her hand in Lady Elstone's arm. 

"Do 
toward 

child, and if she's really going to be ill I hope you 
let me do my share of the nursing." 

As they went upstairs Lady Elstone said in a low 
tone: 

"It's such a comfort having you, Grace. I'm so 
glad you were able to come. Elvidia doesn't quite 
understand how — delicate poor Ernie is." 

Even this confession she feared might savor of 
disloyalty. 

She left Mrs. Cobb on the landing while she went 
into Ierne's room. Abbey, the maid, who was sit- 
ting there, rose and came softly toward her. 

"Has she asked for anything?" inquired Lady 
Elstone. 

"No, my lady, she seems very drowsy. She 
hasn't spoken at all." 

Ierne, flushed and heavy-eyed, gazed at her 
mother almost as if she did not recognize her. 

"Ernie, darling — Aunt Grace has come. Would 
you like to see her?" Lady Elstone's voice was 
very gentle. 

There was a touch of animation in the girl's voice 
as she answered eagerly: 

"Oh, please — please! ... Is she really here?" 

Lady Elstone went to the door and beckoned to 
Mrs. Cobb. Ierne held out two thin, childish arms 
in welcome. 

"Darling . . . darling Aunt Grace!" 

Mrs. Cobb stooped down and kissed her tenderly. 
She was astonished and dismayed to find the girl so 
piteously changed by a few hours of illness, burely 
she could not have been really well for some time 
past? 
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"Dear little Ernie — how naughty of you to be 
ill just when I've come !" 

Abbey had left the room and Lady Elstone stood 
there listening to the little conversation between the 
aunt and niece. She felt half envious of Grace be- 
cause of Ierne's eager joy in seeing her again. She 
only hoped that the pleasure would not be too much 
for her, and that the little excitement would not in- 
crease her temperature. She was much more anx- 
ious about Ierne than she had dared to admit to 
any one. 

"It's nothing really, Aunt Grace. I shall be all 
right soon — long before you go away. . . . Oh, 
have you heard from Lutt/ Where is he?" 

"He is at Nice — they are going to Rome soon 
to see Ivo." 

"Is he very, very happy?" 

"Dear Ernie, I think they are almost perfectly 
happy." 

They won't be back in England very soon, then, 
if they're going to Rome?" said Ierne, closing her 
eyes with a sudden look of exhaustion. 

"Not for another three weeks or a month, I 
should think. It's so lovely in Italy in the autumn. 
October's a gorgeous month in Rome." 

That look of complete lassitude seemed to deepen 
as they watched her. She murmured so low they 
could hardly catch the words: 

"That will be too late. . . ." 

"Too late, dear?" repeated Mrs. Cobb, puzzled 
and faintly alarmed. 

"Too late — I shan't be here then," she said 
feebly, almost as if she were speaking in her sleep. 

"No; I suppose you'll be settled in Brighton by 
then," said Mrs. Cobb, in a voice that did not sound 
quite normal. 

Ierne did not answer. A curious, ambiguous 
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smile curved her lips. Lady Elstone moved a step 
nearer. She listened with beating heart. What 
did Ernie mean by those enigmatic words? . . . 

Grace Cobb sat down by the bedside and took 
Ierne's hand in hers, stroking it and caressing it. It 
seemed to soothe the girl, for every now and then 
she opened her large eyes and fixed them upon her 
aunt with an expression of great contentment. 

4 'Will you stay with her for a little, Grace?" Lady 
Elstone's voice sounded weak and strained. 
"Yes, Cynthia. Till she's tired of me." 
"You don't want to rest after your journey?" 
"But this is resting me, Cynthia dear." 
Lady Elstone crept out of the room. Her anxi- 
ety was now very acute. She had not liked the rest- 
less look in Ierne's eyes, nor the speeches which had 
seemed at once so ambiguous and enigmatic. She 
had a conviction that Ierne believed that she was 
very ill and was going to die. People who are very 
ill sometimes, had those strange, unaccountable pre- 
monitions. . . . And it was plain that the girl's 
thoughts were full of Luttrell. She had asked after 
him with a painful eagerness. She seemed anxious 
for some reason to see him, and yet she evidently 
feared that she would not see him again. She had 
looked distressed when Mrs. Cobb had said that he 
could not be back for perhaps another three weeks. 
She had said in that curious tone that it would be 
too late. What did she mean by that? Was Ierne 
fretting because she had not been allowed to see 
Luttrell ? . . . 

Lady Elstone faced this question with a certain 
courage, partly because the consequences threatened 
to be out of all proportion to her own action in the 
matter. It was quite true that she had purposely 
kept Ierne and Luttrell apart. But in so doing she 
had not been swayed by any idle caprice; she had 
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obeyed what seemed to her a vital principle. Mr. 
Best had supported her view ; he had been horrified, 
he said, at the carelessness, the unconcern, with 
which Ivo and Luttrell had forsaken the church of 
their baptism I He wondered that any priest should 
have dared to receive them so quickly while they 
were still under the emotional influence produced 
by their father's death. It would be criminal to let 
Ierne run a similar risk by subjecting her to their in- 
fluence just at the most impressionable age. Mr. 
Best was not accustomed to the problem of conver- 
sion among his own congregation; here and there, 
it is true, a woman became a prey to the insidious 
attractions of Rome. But that two young, educated, 
intelligent men like Ivo and Luttrell Elstone should 
have been thus lost to the Church of England had 
filled him with dismay and consternation. He 
feared the effects it might have upon his other par- 
ishioners. He told Lady Elstone that he had al- 
ways been broad-minded and had felt very tolerant 
toward Rome hitherto, but now he felt that there 
was something to be said for existent prejudices. 
Miss Forncett shared Mr. Best's opinion with re- 
gard to Ierne, and Lady Elstone had meekly sub- 
mitted to their suggestions. It was evident, they 
said, that Luttrell s young wife was a person of 
great attraction and influence, and it was therefore 
better for Ierne to avoid her altogether. She was 
considered beautiful and dangerous by Lady El- 
stone's advisers. Efforts must be made to save 
Ierne from the fate that had overtaken both her 
brothers. . . . 

Lady Elstone went into her own room and slowly 
reviewed these past events. She wanted to be alone, 
for she was both anxious and unhappy. She had 
not known such sharp anxiety since the days of 
Simon's illness. Although Dr. Little had not said 
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much, his manner had alarmed her. She felt cer- 
tain that Ierne was very ill. And she wished — yes, 
wished with all her heart — that Luttrell would come 
home. She did not care now whether he brought 
Magali with him or not. It was unlikely he would 
come without her. . . . But something must be 
done to help Ernie to get better — to make her wish 
to live — to rouse her from that apathy, that lassi- 
tude, that made her lie back on the pillows and de- 
clare resignedly that "it would be too late." 

Lady Elstone clasped her hands together. She 
began to pray. ... Of late it had not been very 
easy for her to pray. The estrangement from her 
children had made her conscience ill at ease. She 
had been pursuing a line of conduct approved and 
applauded by certain people, but which had awak- 
ened within her many tormenting scruples. She 
wished that she had obeyed her own heart and gone 
to London to be present at Luttrell's wedding. She 
had been weak, and she had not dared to betray her 
weakness to Elvidia. But she ought to have gone. 
She ought to have forgiven Luttrell. She thought 
of him now — and of Magali — with something like 
anguish. 

If Simon could come back from the grave to-' 
night, what would he say to her? Would he ap- 
prove — would he applaud — her actions of the past 
year? He had never liked the kind of influence 
that Miss Forncett had had over her; he had shown 
her very early in their married life that it must cease 
now that she was his wife. And if he were to re- 
turn would he not rather blame her for being so 
harsh, so hard and unforgiving? Would he not 
blame her also for putting obstacles in their chil- 
dren's path when they wanted to obey his dying re- 
quest? ... If Simon had lived there could be no 
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doubt that Ierne, as well as Luttrell and Ivo, would 
be a Catholic to-day. 

Would Simon blame her because she had arbi- 
trarily separated Luttrell and Ierne? Would he 
blame her because she had obstinately refused to al- 
low his little daughter to become a Catholic? . . . 

Ierne's illness had held up a mirror before her 
eyes in which she saw all the happenings of the past 
year reflected with a most uncompromising truth. 
And she knew now that what she had done she 
wished could be undone. She would have liked to 
put back the clock. She was aghast at the conse- 
quences of her own actions. It had hurt her to see 
the joy in Ierne's eyes when Grace Cobb approached 
her bedside. That joy should have been reserved 
for herself — for Ernie's mother. But perhaps she 
had forfeited the right to it To starve a child's 
soul may be as harsh a cruelty as to deprive its 
body of food. She had imposed this starvation upon 
Ierne. She had done it deliberately, with her eyes 
open, and yet she was a woman who would have 
been furious if any one had accused her of cruelty 
toward her children. Yet, when they had all been 

Eassing through a very grave spiritual crisis, she 
ad been their enemy and not their friend. And 
she had alienated them, even Ivo, who was the dear- 
est of them all to her. He had asked for her bless- 
ing and she had refused to give it. She had uttered 
harsh and unforgiving words both to him and to 
Luttrell. 

She thought of Ierne's rosary lying idle, locked 
away in a drawer. And the thought of it was a 
heavy burden, lying upon her heart to-night. 

And if Luttrell were to return only in a month's 
time it might be, as Ierne had said, too late. . . . 
Would they ever forgive her then ? Would she ever 
be able to forgive herself? . . . 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

A whole week had passed, and for some days 
Lady Elstone had been in no doubt at all as 
to the nature of Ierne's malady. She was suffering 
from the same form of typhoid which was preva- 
lent in Shawhurst, and was supposed to be due to 
some defect in the water supply after the long and 
unusual drought of the previous summer. 

The autumn night was very still. As still almost 
as that night nearly a year ago when Sir Simon El- 
stone had died. There was the same breathless 
hush, controlling earth and air and sea. The same 
pause, as if in anticipation of some great momen- 
tous event. The Downs were outlined in shadowy 
Srey silhouette against a clear and starlit sky. Iitde 
oating wisps of mist settled in the hollows of the 
hills. One felt that the sea, lying beyond the grey 
barrier of the Downs, was very still and quiet in its 
passionless composure. 

Lady Elstone had lived through those past days 
as if she had been in the midst of a very evil dream 
that had no relation to reality at all. She could 
not realize that Ierne was in actual danger, yet to- 
night Dr. Little had told her very kindly and gendy 
that this was the case. It was his duty, he said, 
to prepare her. Ierne had a very delicate consti- 
tution. There was some danger or the heart giving 
out. She must have been very run down and anaemic 
before this illness laid violent hands upon her. Even 
while he was speaking, Lady Elstone found it impos- 
sible to believe that he was really uttering those 
words to her. 

Presendy she had gone to her own room. Those 
dreadful, desolate words of Hagar's came back to 
her: Let me not look upon the death of the 
child. . . . She had discovered all of a sudden 
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that she could not bear to remain and watch Ierne 
any longer. She could not stay with her. She must 
leave her for a little while to Grace Cobb and the 
night nurse. She had loved Ierne less than her 
two sons; now she felt that she was immeasurably 
dearer to her than her other children. . . . 

She could not let Ierne go out into the darkness 
alone. 

Elvidia had offered to share the night watch with 
her, but her presence disquieted and disturbed Ierne 
as much in her illness as it had done when she was 
well. She would fix hard and glittering eyes upon 
her aunt, and then turn away, as if to shut out the 
sight of her. It was wrong, of course, to agitate 
her, and Elvidia had to be told that she must not 
stay — that she was doing more harm than good. 
It was strange that she should have resented it, 
should have walked out of the room muttering 
something, in her old huffy tone, about spoiled chil- 
dren. What could it matter what a sick, delirious 
child said or thought? But Elvidia had always been 
huffy about quite little things — had often fancied 
the children meant to be disrespectful and im- 
pertinent to her. She had never understood chil- 
dren. . . . 

Dr. Little had asked Lady Elstone if she would 
care to have a consultation and had even suggested 
one or two names of world-wide repute. But she 
had only shaken her head. She was sure that Dr. 
Little understood the case, was doing everything 
that could possibly be done. The nurses had both 
nursed many typhoid cases ; they knew exactly what 
to do. If a specialist were to come he would only 
tell her what she already knew — that, in all prob- 
ability, Ierne was going to die. . . . 

And she could have told him why, she thought, 
accusing herself passionately. It was because she 
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had not been kind to Ierne. The child was sensi- 
tive, a little morbid, and she must have missed the 
wholesome and wise influence that her father had 
exercised over her. Since his death she had been 
almost friendless. She had never dared speak to 
her mother of the things that were tormenting her 
spirit. She had scarcely been allowed to see any- 
thing of Luttrell, who, next to her father, had been 
her most intimate friend. She must have felt the 
separation from Luttrell very keenly. But she had 
been good and patient; she had borne it without a 
word, without a murmur. She had been sustained, 
perhaps, by some powerful interior force, a spiritual 
force such as had driven Ivo to the extreme of 
sacrifice. . . . What was there in the Catholic 
Church to sway and compel and allure people in 
this way? What was the secret of her enormous 
influence? Words flashed across her brain like light- 
ning: Lord, to whom should we qof Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. . . . ohe remembered 
under what circumstances St. Peter had made that 
magnificent confession of faith, which still echoed 
down the ages. He had made it in the face of, 
perhaps, one of the hardest sayings that the Cath- 
olic church is compelled to impose upon the faith 
of her children. Even when it was first made by 
the divine lips of the Son of God many of His 
disciples had turned away and walked with Him no 
more. • • . 

Yet it was an article of faith for which men in 
all ages had suffered and died. . . . 

Lady Elstone could not endure being alone with 
her own thoughts. They were dark, crowding 
thoughts that confused her brain. She went back 
to Ierne's room, opening the door very softly and 
creeping in so as not to disturb her. She saw Grace 
Cobb sitting there, looking large-eyed with fatigue 
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and sleeplessness. Ierne lay on the pillows like a 
little ghost. Her eyes were hollow; she had lost 
even the prettiness of youth. One saw now how 
she must have fretted. ... 

Lady Elstone felt cold and frozen and more des- 
olately miserable than she had felt even when Simon 
had lain dying. She was so alone now. She had 
no strong sons to rally round her, to support and 
comfort her. They were both far away, alienated 
and estranged, absorbed, too, in their own affairs; 
one in his religion, the other in his wife. 

She became aware then across the confusion of 
her own thoughts of the shril, persistent monologue 
that proceeded almost ceaselessly from the bed. 

"Luttrell — dear old Lutt— ^you did promise, 
didn't you? You promised faithfully tnat you 
wouldn t let me die without a priest, to give me 
the Last Sacraments like father had. . • . But 
you have forgotten, haven't you? You're too far 
away to think about me. I don't suppose you know 
even that I'm going to die. . . . There's no one 
to tell you. But you said, didn't you, that I had 
the — the — what was it?" She fixed her eyes fiercely 
upon the nurse, as if to demand her assistance. "The 
Baptism of Desire — yes, that was it. Are you sure 
it will count, Lutt? Ask Magali — she's sure to 
know. Ask her if she thinks it will count. No, I 
haven't got the rosary any more — it was taken away, 
you know. Even if you brought me another I 
shouldn't be allowed to have it. Yes, Miss Gibbon, 
I did go into the church to-day. It wasn't the first 
time." She was speaking now^ in an odd, proud 
little voice, as if she were defying her old school- 
mistress. 

Her face was of a dreadful waxen color, painted 
with bright pink patches in both cheeks; her eyes 
were wild and glittering, almost like those of a 
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mad person. Sometimes she waved her thin little 
hands in feeble gesticulation. 

"Hush, Ernie darling." Lady Elstone tried to 
soothe her. With gentle hands she forced her back 
upon the pillows. It tortured her to hear that 
voice, so shrill and sustained. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, she bent down and 
whispered : 

"If you promise to lie still, I'll fetch your rosary." 
She could not tell if those words had reached across 
the girl's confused intelligence, but at least the dread- 
ful voice ceased speaking; a deep, welcome silence 
prevailed. 

Lady Elstone went back to her own room, un- 
locked the drawer and took out the rosary. How 
dad she was that she had not destroyed it, as she 
had at first certainly intended to do. Something 
had restrained her from that violence; she was 
thankful that she had kept it safely so that now she 
could restore it. As she took it up she noticed 
the litde crucifix that was attached to it Invol- 
untarily she raised it to her lips. Then she went 
back to Ierne. . • • 

She put it into those hot, thin hands. At first 
Ierne aid not seem to notice it, and it slipped from 
her fingers upon the bedclothes, almost as if she 
were too weak to hold it. Lady Elstone gave it to 
her again, saying in a low voice, "It's your rosary, 
Ierne darling." The girl looked up quickly, almost 
with suspicion in her eyes. But this time she held 
it firmly, clutching it with her fingers in an eager, 
defiant way, as if she feared it might be taken from 
her. Suddenly she began to pray aloud, inco- 
herently. The words did not make sense; she was 
too ill to remember them accurately. But after a 
little while she sank back exhausted and fell 
asleep. • • • 
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Outside it was very still. The Downs were 
watching; the Downs were waiting. They had 
watched so many dramas, so many tragedies, so 
many happenings, trivial, important, glad, and sor- 
rowful, through the long, long centuries of the 
world's life. They had seen countless generations 
of the pigmy race of man suffer and die. They were 
scornful, doubtless, of that suffering — who could 
tell? In their grim detachment they knew, perhaps, 
that this grief, this anguish, would also pass away 
into the ultimate cruelty of oblivion, leaving no 
more sign of its existence than the ripples upon a 

JwlvC • • • 

Were they waiting for Ierne to die? Was this 
to be Lady Elstone's punishment? She had es- 
tranged Ivo and Luttrell. She had kept Ierne from 
them. She had been almost vindictive in her atti- 
tude toward Magali. And so she was going to be 
punished . . . heavily, horribly punished. 

It had comforted her a little to give the rosary 
back to Ierne. Often and often she had wondered 
if the girl had wanted it very much or whether 
she had forgotten about it. Ernie had never once 
asked to have it back again; she had accepted her 
mother's decision, after her first outburst, with sub- 
mission. She had learned two lessons in the past 
year — patience and resignation. Had the learning 
of them killed her? . . . To-night, in her delirium, 
she had spoken of her rosary. Her mind, singularly 
"one-idea'd," seemed wholly occupied with the 
thought of the Catholic religion. Luttrell had prom- 
ised somethingi and he was not there to fulfil his 
promise. 

Luttrell — how she wished he were there now I If 
her prayers could brine him, he would be at Shaw- 
hurst to-night. With Magali. . . . Nothing mat- 
tered now. Nothing would ever matter again. . . • 
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If Luttrell were here, she would tell him herself 
to go and fetch a priest. She would undo all her 
own work of the past year. Then, when she thought 
of Simon, she wouldn't feel quite so guilty, quite so 
much as if she had failed him. . • • 

But Luttrell and Magali were perhaps already 
on their way to Rome. She did not even know their 
address. She couldn't telegraph to them even if she 
wanted to. 

She beckoned to Mrs. Cobb and they went out 
of the room together. 

"Grace, do you know where Luttrell is? His 
address, I mean? In case we have to send for 
him. . . . " Her voice broke a little over the last 
sentence. 

"I think I can give it to you," said Mrs. Cobb. 

"I should like to have it now. I want him to 
come back. . . ." 

Mrs. Cobb's eyes filled with sudden tears. 

"Dear Cynthia, I telegraphed to him two days 
ago. Dr. Little told me something which made me 
feel as if Luttrell ought to be at hand. I thought, 
too, that he ought to know. You will forgive me, 
won't you, dear?" 

Lady Elstone did not speak. She put her arms 
round ner sister-in-law's neck and kissed her on both 
cheeks. A sound like a strangled sob broke from 
her. She went slowly, heavily, along the passage, 
down the stairs, back to her own room. 

It was an answer to her prayer. Luttrell was 
on his way home. He might arrive to-night. When 
he came he should do whatever he wished. She 
would put Ierne into his hands. She would let 
him know that he was master now. All she asked 
was that he might come as quickly as possible, that 
he might arrive before it was too late. . . . 

She opened the window. How still it was — so 
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still that the autumn air scarcely felt cold. Not a 
sound stirred. The Downs were like grey shadows 
against the sky, watching, waiting. Lady Elstone 
knelt down by the open window and prayed, look- 
ing up at the sky that was scattered with stars of 
a frosty brilliance. She felt that the very force of 
her prayers must speed Luttrell upon his way. 

But what a tragic home-coming for Luttrell and 
his young bride. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXV 

IT was nearly midnight when Lady Elstone heard 
the sound of an approaching motor coming up 
the avenue. Looking from the window, she was able 
to see its bright, advancing lights glaring out of 
the darkness. She hurried downstairs and stood 
in the hall, while the great door was being opened 
to admit Luttrell and his wife. Almost immediately 
three figures detached themselves from the outside 
gloom and entered the house. They were Luttrell 
and Magali and a third person — an elderly man 
wearing a long black soutane. She realized that 
he must be a priest. Luttrell had remembered his 
promise to Ierne. . . . 

Luttrell hurried forward, bent down and kissed 
his mother, and said: "How is she? We have come 
as quickly as we could. . . ." His face was white 
and haggard, as if he were suffering from a tor- 
menting suspense. 

"There is no change to-night," said Lady El- 
stone. "She is not quite conscious, but I think she 
knows us when we speak to her." 

Magali was standing a little apart from the 
mother and son. She was trembling with a strong 
excitement. Her little head was thrown back and 
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she pushed up her veil, disclosing a face that was 
as pale as Luttrell's. But as Lady Elstone looked 
at her, tall, slender, graceful, she felt that she would 
indubitably number among the beautiful brides 
whom the Elstones of all ages had brought in their 
turn to Shawhurst Place. 

Almost timidly, she went up to her and kissed 
her. And it seemed to her, as she drew Magali 
into her arms, that Simon's work had been duly 
accomplished, the lesson of his death had been 
learned at last. The thought was fantastic and 
imaginative, but it held at least something of truth. 

"I haven't told her you were coming. I was 
afraid it would excite her. And she's been calling 
for you — speaking to you in her delirium, Luttrell. 
Some promise that you once made " 

Luttrell turned and beckoned to the priest. 

"Mother, this is Father Milner. You know he 
received both myself and Ivo. May I take him up 
to Ernie?" 

There was pleading in his tone. Lady Elstone 
gave her hand to the priest. She said quietly: 

"Do just as you like, Luttrell. The house is 
yours now." 



"But not against your wishes- 
"I should like Father Milner 



" he began. 



to go up there at 
once," she said. 

And she stood watching the two men as they 
mounted the stairs side by side. 

Miss Forncett, hearing a stir and sound of voices 
in the hall, appeared from the drawing-room. She 
had been sitting up in case there should be any 
change, although she had been given to understand 
that her presence was no longer required in the side- 
room. 

"Has any one come?" she said. "I thought you 
weren't going to have a consultation?" 
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Her eye fell upon Magali and, although she had 
never seen her before, she was convinced that this 
must be LuttrelPs wife. Why had they come home? 
Had Cynthia sent for them — without telling her? 
She looked from her sister to Magali in angry 
amazement. 

"Luttrell and Magali have come home/' said 
Lady Elstone. 

"lou have allowed Luttrell to go up and see 
his sister at this time of night?" demanded Miss 
Forncett, who felt jealously convinced that these 
developments had been secretly planned behind her 
back. 

"Yes; she has been asking for him all the evening. 
And Father Milner has gone up too." Lady El- 
stone looked steadily at her sister as she made this 
announcement. "If Ierne wishes it, she shall be 
received into the Church to-night." 

It was only when she said these words that the 
thought first came into Lady Elstone's mind, thrill- 
ing her with its strange, unutterable sweetness, that 
her children would lead her back to Simon. She 
would be one with them in this. Only thus could 
unity be restored to the old house. Only thus could 
she feel that she were not ultimately separated from 
Simon. In the things of the spirit she could not 
remain eternally separated from him and Ivo. 

Miss Forncett was far too much astonished to 
speak, and before she could think of any adequate 
rejoinder Luttrell came downstairs. His eye fell 
upon his aunt; he went up to her holding out his 
hand. 

She did not take his hand; but, speaking in a 
suffocated tone, she said : 

"How dare you bring a priest to the house while 
your mother is still in it? How dare you go against 
her like this?" 
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Luttrell lifted his eyebrows. 

U I am sorry, but I do not quite understand," he 
said politely. "My mother has just reminded me 
that this house is mine, and she herself asked me 
to take Father Milner up to see poor little Ernie. 
My wife and I have come back to stay, Aunt Elvidia, 
and I am sure, under the circumstances, you won't 
want to prolong your visit after to-morrow — espe- 
cially with this illness in the house." 

"Cynthia ! Are you going to let your son turn me 
out or the house?" exclaimed Miss Forncett angrily. 

Lady Elstone looked helplessly from one to the 
other. Luttrcll's face was rigid, set like an iron 
mask. 

"We will not discuss it to-night," she said quietly. 
"I think we are all a little tired and overwrought. 
To-morrow, perhaps." 

She laid her hand timidly on Elvidia's arm. 

"Won't you go to bed now, Elvidia? We will 
call you if there is any change. But Dr. Little does 
not seem to think there will Be any change to-night." 

She went upstairs with her sister, while Luttrell 
and Magali followed. On the landing she paused, 
and Elvidia departed to her own room. Lady El- 
stone waited for Magali. 

"You don't know your way yet, dear Magali. I 
should like to take you to your room the first time." 
She linked her arm in Magali's. 

Luttrell stood there watching them. He felt as 
if his mother had miraculously been given back to 
him. The mother he had known ana adored with 
boyish worship. . . . 

It was about an hour later when Dr. Little, com- 
ing out of Ierne's room, found Luttrell waiting on 
the landing. He had persuaded Magali to go to bed 
after her long and fatiguing journey, but had waited 
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up himself in order to see Father Milner. The 
priest had now retired, but he had baptized Ierne 
conditionally and had received her into the Church. 
There was no immediate danger and so he had not 
as yet administered the Last Sacraments. But he 
had brought a portable altar with him and intended 
to say Mass in her room early on the following 
morning, when, if she were sufficiently well, she 
could receive her first communion. She had been 
quite conscious all the time Father Milner was with 
her; and directly afterward she had fallen into a 
deep slumber. 

Dr. Little had demurred at first about admitting 
the priest so late at night, but Luttrell had over- 
ruled his objections and had, moreover, taken full 
responsibility of it upon his own shoulders. 

Now, seeing the doctor emerge from Ierne's 
room, Luttrell went up to him eagerly. 

"She isn't worse?" he asked. 

"No, there's even a very slight improvement. I 
confess I was afraid of the excitement for her, but 
it doesn't seem to have done her any harm. I hope 
you will be able to prevail upon Lady Elstone to take 
some rest. She needs it very badly, and the nurse 
can manage quite well. I am at hand if she should 
require me." 

"I'll tell her," said Luttrell. "I'll go and tell 
her now. You are quite sure about the improve- 
ment?" r 

"Yes. I am much more hopeful to-night. She's 
young — her strength ought to hold out. And she's 
wonderfully peaceful. Perhaps this has been on 
her mind since Sir Simon's death?" He made the 
suggestion almost diffidently. 

'^ am quite sure that it has," said Luttrell. 

He said good night to the doctor and then went 
in search of his mother. 
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It was not until a fortnight later, when all anxiety 
for Ierne was happily at an end, that Luttrell was 
able to take Magali for the first time up to the top 
of the Lion's Paw. She couldn't properly be said 
to know Shawhurst, he told her, until she had been 
introduced to that wonderful view. It was a very 
fine afternoon in November, at the time when St. 
Martin holds his beautiful, if belated, summer. 
Northward spread the happy autumn fields, a little 
wistful now in their beauty, stretching out to meet 
the brown darkness of the Weald lying like a warm 
shadow in the distance. Southward they could see 
the blue, dim line of the English Channel, and the 
flat lands through which the river wound between 
low, yellow banks to the sea. They could see in the 
distance the great town of Chillhampton glittering 
in the afternoon sunlight and the thin veil of smoke 
from its chimneys rising and blurring the outlines 
of the houses. 

"Isn't it perfect now," he said, "with Ernie get- 
ting better every day and mother so happy again? 
She's talking of going to Rome this winter with 
Ernie to see Ivo. It'll do them both no end of 
good." 

It had seemed to him, as well as to his mother, 
that Shawhurst had awakened from an uneasy sleep. 
Voices and low laughter, an atmosphere of ordered 

feace and serenity, once more filled the ancient walls, 
t had never felt thus since the night of Simon's 
death until now. Even Magali had been taken to 
Lady Elstone's heart ; there had been nothing want- 
ing to that royal and generous welcome. 

"It's all so beautiful," said Magali, coming close 

to him and slipping her arm in his. "Do you think 

anybody was ever as happy as we are, Luttrell?" 

The wind had blown a little pink color into her 

cheeks, and her eyes were shining like stars. 
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But Luttrcll was looking musingly at the delicate 
landscape in front of him. 

"Dear old Ivol How could he ever have borne 
to give it up?" 

As he spoke he turned and looked at Magali with 
a deep and long gaze. 

"I think he was glad to have so much to give," 
she said very softly. 

THE END 
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